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O that enthusiastic love of novelty, which seems 
implanted by nature in the youthful breast, we 
frequently stand indebted for the most interesting and 
important discoveries. Anxious to peruse, and careful 
_ to remember, the descriptive page of the traveller, 
who transcribes such passages from the great book of 
nature as are at all calculated to warm the heart, invi- 
gorate the judgment, and enlighten the understanding, 
the juvenile reader imbibes the adventurous spirit of 
his author, contemplates the rich scenery of his owa 
inventive fancy, and finally resolves, on the approach 
of maturity, to ascertain the veracity of his brilliant 
suppositions by actual observation. 

Such was the case with M: Le Vaillant, who was 
born of French parents at Paramaribo in the exten- 
sive colony of Guiana, and formed his infantine amuse- 
ments beneath the watchful eye of a tender parent, — 
who beheld.with pleasure the turn of bis disposition, 
and readily assisted the first efforts of his curiosity. 

Desirous to procure an assemblage of insects, that 
might form a department in the cabinet of natural bis- 
tory, he employed the whole of his time in searching 
for butterflies, caterpillars, beetles, &c., till an acci- 
dent occurred that destroved his curious collection, 
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2 VAILLANT’S TRAVELS 
and obliged him again to roam beyondthe town in quest 
of new possessions. 

The feathered tribe now caught his notice, and a 
tube and Indian bow were provided, with which he 

ractised amidst the fields, for several successive days, 
till at length his exertions were crowned with success ; 
and in consequence of the havec that he constantly 
made among the winged inhabitants of the grove, he re- 
ceived the appellation of a keen sportsman. 

His pursuits, however, suffered a temporary inter- 
ruption in 1763, when he was obliged to accompany 
his friends to Europe, and his heart was deeply - 
wounded by a sensible regret, as the vessel glided be- 
yond the bounds of his native county ; but, on his 
arrival in France, he found so much to captivate his 
attention, that the once beloved shores of Surinam 
were forgotten, and a new field opened to the inquisi- 
tive researches of our young ornithologist. | 

Several years were now devoted to his favourite 
employment, in which time he had visited many cele- 

‘ brated cabinets, and Jearnt the art of preserving such 
birds as fell the victims to his well directed piece, 
when he felt a violent propensity to explore the Afri- 
can interior, and immediately resolved to indulge the 
inclination, alike regardless of friendship’s dissuasive 
voice, and the soft remonstrances of aftection.: .; 

Intent on the prosecution of this design, he quitted 
Paris on the 17th of July 1780. and repaired to Ams _ 
sterdam, where he formed an acquaintance with a gen- 
tlemar. of the name of Temminck, who redoubled 
his araour by the view of -a beautiful aviary, applaud- 
ed his plan of the African excursion, and kindly sup- 
plied him with recommendatory letters, that ultimately. 
secured him from many serious embarrassments. 

On the 19th of December, 1781, our author left 
the Texel, and sailed in the Held Woltemaade towards 
the Cape of Good: Hope, where he. safely arrived, 
after a passage of three months and ten days, and was 

, received with every mark of kindness and respect by 
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IN AFRICA, 3 
a Mr. Hocker, and Mr. Boers the fiscal, to whom the 
letters of recommendation were directed. 
- Though M. Le Vaillant, during his residence at. 
Cape Town, made a variety of remarks on the builde 


- ings, inhabitants, and customs of the place, which in 


themselves are indisputably excellent, we presume 
that the description which will be given ina subsequent 
part-of the present volume, by Mr. Barrow will offer 
a sufficient apology for our omission of these particulars, 
while we ingenuously confess our own partiality for 
the representations of our worthy countryman. i 
From Cape Town ous traveller sailed on the 10th of . 
“May towards the Bay of Saldanha, from whence he 


* made several excursions to the Isle of Schaapen, : in quest © 


of rabbits, and various sorts of game, that usually 
- yielded him great amusement. One evening, how. 
ever, an occurrence took place, that considerably 
damped the pleasure of his research, and threatened 
the termination of his life with his adventures, 

Having rouseda small antelope, by the, discharge of 
his musquet, he sent his dog to pursue it; but the ani- 
mal stopped short at a large. bush, and began to bark iu 
_ an unusual manner ; when. Vaillant, supposing the ante.’ — 
“ Jope had retired to this covert, beat away the exterior 


branches with his piece, and opened himself a passage 


to the midst of the thicket. Nosooner had he arrived 
at the centre of the bushes, than his heart recoiled with 


“Inexpressible horror, as he beheld a terrific panther in 


the attitude of springing towards him, while his ex. 
tended neck, flaniing eyeballs, ~and hollow roaring, 
congealed the blood of the astonished hunter, and for 
some time deprived him of motion : his life, however, 
was miraculously saved by the cool courage of his dog, 
as he was enabled to retire softly to the borders of the 
thicket, while the furious monster was completely held 
at ie, by the admirable exertions of that faithful — 
animal. | 

After a stay of a few weeks at Saldanha, where our 
author Tesided with a worthy planter, of the name of 
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4 _- YAILLANT’s TRAVELS n 
Slaber, he returned to the house of the fiscal, and began 
to make the necessary arrangements for hig intended 
journey. Two large waggons were accordingly con. | 
structed, with some boxes for the preservation of birds, - 
insects, ia 3; amattress was provided for the nocturnal 
repose of the adventurer, and a covering of sail-¢loth 
stretched over the waggons to shelter them from the rays 
of the;sun. ‘These were laden with about five hundred 
pounds of gunpowder; a large quantity of bullets; 
sixteen fusees; kitchen utensils; linen, grocery, 
liquors, and tobacco ; besides.a number of toys, and 
little curiosities that wink designed. to conciliate the 
affection of the various tribes who might oemeeny | 
be seen in the course of the expedition. ie 
Thus accommodated, and thirsting for a view-of the 
interior, our author qittee Cape Town, on'the 18th 
of December 1781, with a train of thirty oxen, three 
hunters, five Hottentots, and nine dogs, himself’ escort. 
ing the convoy on horseback. ° x 
_ ‘Having resolved to estabtistt a regular andl in his 
proceedings, that might tend to ensure his personal 
_ safety and thé OWedicuce ‘of ‘his attendants, he com- 
~ manded the drivers to unyoke the oxen’ at the end of » 
_the first stage, and permit them to feed, while he care- 
fully examined the carriages aud éffects, to see that no 
derangement had taken place. He then reconpoitred 
the adjacent mountain, and, after a slight repast, re= 
signed his faculties to ile “Gomninton of sleep. iy < 
Next morning they gained the summit of the moun- 
tain*with extreme difficulty, but oply discovered a 
gentle declivity on the opposite side, that conducted 
them, with pleasure and facility, to a delightful coun- 
try, where they passed the night on the banks of the 
river Palmit. 
On the subsequent day out traveller was joskted to 
’ the residence of a planter, who, together with his — 
ly, earnestly entreated him to spend the evening in’ 
their company ; but Vaillant politely apologized for his! 
refusal, and continyed his route across the river Bot, 
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andthe canton of Ouwe Hoek, till about eleven 
o'clock at night, when he took up his lodging in the 
vicinity of asmall pond of brackish water. 

‘Lhe progress of the following day was much en- 
livened by several herds of reeboks, bonteboks, and 
bubales, together with several ostriches, and some ze- 
bras, that afforded much diversion to our author, 

A spring of warm mineral water was next discover- 
ed, at the distance of ninety miles from the Cape ; the 
baths are held in great estimation, and a spacious” 
building was formerly erected by the Dutch govern- 
ment, for the reception of such invalids as chose to ex- - 
perience their efficacy. ; 

Continuing his route across the Steenbok river, ~ 
and that of Sonder End, our traveller designed to de- 
vote the remainder of the night to bis journey; but a 

boggy marsh impeded his progress, and obliged bim to 
halt about nine in the evening at the valley of svete 
Melck. 

The following day our adventurer reinforced his 
numbers with thiee Hottentots, whom he persuaded 
to quit their miserable horde, by distributing among 
them a quantity of tobacco; and proceeded to the bor- 
ders ot a large pond, that abounded with tortoises, of 
which about twenty were caught, and eaten by the 
travellers. 

From hence they proceeded over. Diep Rivier, and 
Breede Rivier, to Zwellendam, where a third carri- 
age was procured from tle bailiff of the place; afew 
more Hottentots persuaded to join the expedivon, and 
anew purchase made of several goats and oxen. 

Our author’s residence at Zwellendam, though 
rendered extremely comfortable by the attention 
and urbanity of the bailiff, was’ not compatible 
with his roving inclinations; he therefore made a 
suitable return to the kindness of his hast by every 
possible testimony of gratitude, and departed on. the 
12th of January 1782 in quest of new adventu.cs, 

In crossing a smail river, that takes its source in 
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the extensive forest known by the name of the Grand- 
father's Wood, the smallest waggon was unluckily 
overturned, and the baggage so materially damaged, 
that the remainder of the day was merely sufficient to 
readjust the deranged articles, 

Finding his journey again delayed by the swell of 
the river Duyvenochs, Vaillant resolved to amuse 
himself amidst the neighbouring woods till the waters 
should subside, and accordingly commanded bis Hot- 
tentots to erect some huts, while his own tent was 
pitched on the border of the forest. 

The distribution of lis time and the order of his occu- 
pations at this place are thus described by our author: 
“‘At break of day I prepared my coffee, whilst my at- 
tendants were employed in cleaning their cattle; Ithen 
took my fusee, and sought diligently for gaime till about 
ten o'clock, when I found my tent swept, and ready 
for my reception. From my return till noon I la- 
boured at the dissection of various animals, or elassed 
my insects in regular order: a dish of roast or boiled 
meat was next served up for my dinner, and I then re- 
newed the pleasures of the chase till sun-set. On my 
second return I lighted a candle, committed to my 
journal the events of the day, and drank my tea; while 
the oxen, goats, and dogs lay indiscriminately around. 
my tent, and the Hottentots told a variety of hu- 
morous tales, that were really deserving of ap- 
plause.”’ 

Perceiving a considerable alteration in the appear- 
ance of the river, our author crossed safely over on the 
27th of the month, and continued his route, without 
interruption, for about thirteen hours, when he was 
again delayed by the swell of the river Gous, An en- 
campment was therefore formed upon its banks, where 
the travellers observed a number of large thorny. 
trees, and a great abundance of partridges; and the 
journey was stopped for three days; but no favourable 
symptoms appearing, a large raft was constructed with 
astonishing labour, the carriages unladen and dis- 
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mounted, and the people and effects transported to the 
opposite side, fortunately without sustaining the 
smallest injury. 

From hence they proceeded to Muscle Bay, where 
they found an abundance of oysters and excellent fish ; 
but were greatly alarmed in a night, by the dismal 
cries of hyenas, that were hardly kept at a distance by 
the surrownding fires, which were regularly kindled 
at the extremities of the camp on the approach of 
night. 

“At the distance of three miles from this place, a 
little craal was discovered, that merely consisted of 
fout huts, and yielded a shelter to about thirty Hotten- 
tots, who exchanged some mats with our author fora 
small quantity of tobacco, and informed him that 
elephants and buttaloes might frequently be found in 
the adjacent woods; but this intelligence proved en- 
tirely useless, as neither Vaillant nor his followers 
could find a single animal of either species, though 
they immediately commenced their search with the 
greatest avidity, 

After crossing the Klein Brak tiver, the travellers 
were obliged to climb a steep and rugged mountain, 
whose ascent at first appeared impracticable ; but the 
noble river that burst on the sight from the summit, 
more than recompensed the fatigue of attaining it. 
At a distance was observed a mountainous chain, richly 
clothed with magnificent forests, while an immense 
valley, perfumed with fragrant shrubs, and enamelled 
with the brightest dowers, extended from the feet of 
the eminence to the sea-shore. 

At this delightful spot, where nature seems to 
shed her choicest blessings with a lavish hand, the 
Hottentots were extremely anxious to remain; but 
their leader was justly apprehensive that their enter- 
prising ardour might decay in these enchanting regions, 
and therefore gave orders for continuing the journey 
with all possible expedition. 

Crossing several small rivers that were e tinged with 
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the colour of amber, and impregnated with iron, 
Vaillant proceeded to the last post belonging to the 
Dutch Company, where he was kindly received by the 
commander, and supplied with about twenty pounds 
of gunpowder. From hence he found an opportunity | 
to write to his friends, and to transmit a.small col- 
lection of birds and insects to Mr. Boers. 

He now sent a detachment of his people to clear a 


_ spot for his encampment in a neighbouring forest, that 


abounded with a variety of birds, and exhibited seve- 
ral traces of elephants and buffaloes. His orders were 
accordingly obeyed, and his tent pitched in the piea- 
santest part, while a murmuring ril] rolled softly over 
the grass at a small distance, anda verdant eminence 
yielded a rich supply of pasturage for the horses and 
oxen, . 

A sufficiency of fruits, vegetables, and milk was 
easily procured from the inhabitants of the district,. 
who were frequently enticed. to the camp-by the. 
bottles of spirits which were possessed by our adven-: 
turer. 

in this situation the time insensibly glided away, 
amidst the successive diversions of walking, hunting,: 
and shooting, till the latter end of the mouth, when- 
long-and heavy rains, attended by the most dreadful 
lightning, obliged the travellers to quit their abode, 
and form anew encampment. It was, however, ap- 
parently. impossible to leave the fores., as they were 
completely encompassed with rapid torrents, that raged 
with unremitting violence along the country, and bore 
down with resistless fury whatever opposed their 
course. 

The poor Hottentots were dejected, sick, and repin- 
ing; the oxen had deserted the camp; the provisions 
were exhausted ; and the scene, that was so lately di- 
versified with charming walks, crystal streams, and 
verdant bowers, was now laid waste by the dreadful 
inundation, and changed into a dreary, inhospitable 
desert. 
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Distracted by the piteous looks and mournful ges- 
tures of his fellow-sufferers, arid conscious that death 
‘must be inevitably attached to a continuation of their, 
wretchedness, our author requested his people to search 
for the oxen, that they might attempt to cross one of 
the torrents, as the only chance of an escape. ‘This 
desire was immediately fulfilled, and one of the Hot- 
tentots fortunately discovered a drowned buffalo, that 
yielded an excellent supply of food, at the very instant 
that they were driven to the last extremities by hun- 
ger. The torrents shortly after this subsided, the rains 
became less frequent, and most of the oxen were re- 
covered. 

The travellers now joyfully pursued their journey for 
about nine miles, when they pitched the tents on a 
charming eminence called Pampoen Craal. Here our 
adventuret observed a thicket, of about thirty feet in 
diameter, the branches of which were so closely inter- 
woven, that the whole appeared as one bushy body. 
A path was now traced out to its centre, the branches 
cut away on each side to the height of six feet. and 
two chambers cut out in the heart of the verdant re- 
cess, that afforded a delightful retreat after the toils of 
hunting, or other excursions beneath the rays of a 
scorching sun. They were accordingly furnished with 
atable, chair, and culinary utensils, and proved so ac- 
ceptable to Vaillant, that he terms the sumptuous grot- 
toes, serpentine walks, and magnificent gardens of the 
European, ‘objects of contempt and disgust, when 
compared to the natural bower of Pampoen Craal.”’ 

Quitting his beloved hermitage on the 30th of April, 
our author crossed a rapid torrent called Kayman’s 
Hole, and a river denominated the Krakede Kau, or 
Girl’s Ford, from whence he proceeded to the Swarte 
Rivier, or Black River, that was still so greatly swelled 
by the rains, as to require the construction of a raft 
before the travellers could gain the opposite bank. 
Here they killed two buffaloes, which were immediate- 
ly salted and dried for provision, while the tongues 
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were carefully smoked, and occasionally afforded a de- 
licate repast to the leader of the expedition. 

after crossing the Goucom and the Nysena, they en- 
tered upon a charming meadow of about a thousand 
feet square, sheltered from the north wind by a mag- 
nificent circular forest, well supplied with an abun- 
dance of game, and richly fertilized by the adjacent 
river: yet, regardless of these attractions, our author 
fixed his whole attention upon a mountain, whose ascent 
was so prodigiously steep, that he deemed it impossible 
to reach the summit without some misfortune. Every 
precaution was now used in this critical passage, and 
twenty oxen were yoked to the waggon that contained 
the choicest treasures, while the others were left at the 
bottom of the mountains, These animals exerted their 
utmost strength, and had nearly etfected the design of 
their agitated master, when the chain that held the 
first eighteen together broke suddenly, and the wag- 
gon rolled precipitately to the valley, with the two 
oxen that were yoked to the pole. 

Our readers may easily imagine what must have been 
the state of Vaillant’s mind at this tremendous <cci- 
dent, as he stood regarding the retrograde progress of 
the carriage that contained his ammunition, arms, and 
all his best effects. Luckily, however, when he ex- 
pected that the machine must inevitably be dashed te 
pieces, it was stopped by a rock on the banks of the 
torrent, and his fears thus happily calmed. 

With a palpitating heart he arranged his effects, 
yoked the oxen to the waggon a second time; and 
in about an hour surmounted the obstacle of the moun- 
tain. 

As the travellers now advanced into the country, 
every thing assumed a more delightful appearance than 
in the vicinity of the plantations. The prospects be-- 
came much grander, the vegetation was more luxuri- 
ant, and the ‘Stupendous mountains presented oi every 
side the most charming points of view. Such enehant- 
ing scenery could not “fail to rouse the enthusiasm of 
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our author, who warmly condemned the policy of Eu- 
ropeans, valid chad preferred a situation on the borders 
of Table Bay tothe numberless roads, and commo- 
dious harbours, that arrest the attention of the specta- 
tor on the eastern coasts of Africa. 

fe now proceeded to a small rivulet about nine 
miles distant from the sea, where he perceived a pro- 
digious quantity of fish floating up with the tide: a 
net was therefore extended across the stream, and a 
sufficient number taken: to satiate bimself and all his 
followers. 

On this spot, which was extremely fertile, watered 
by limpid streams, enriched with majestic woods, and 
richly perfumed by an abundance of cdoriferous plants, 
the travellers formed an encampment, and passed their 
time.in the most agreeable manner till the 13th of 
May, when they continued their route through the 
forest of Le Poort to the river Witte Dreft. 

During his prggress over this part of the country, 
our author was suddenly attacked by a dangerous sick- 
bess, and an uncommon depression of spirits; his 
journey was consequently impeded, and he was obliged 
fo continue on bis bed in the waggon, though the in- 
tense heat of the sun was neatly insupportable. Igno- 
rantof the practice of physic himself, and attended 
by persons who knew not how to treat him, his situa- 
tion was indeed distressing, and his wonted courage 


“began to fail him > at length, however, after a copious 


perspiration for twelve days, bis spirits became more 
tranquil, he obtained a few refreshing slumbers, and 
gradually recovered sufficient strength to resume his 
favourite occupations. 

Having formed an encampment in the peahiey of 
Blettenbere’s Bay, our traveller went out on the 15th 
of June to finda road-that might prove less unfortu- 
nate to bisoxen than.the mountain so recently passed ; 
but, to his utter surprise and vexation, he found him-' 
self foiled in every attempt by inaccessible hills and 
impervious forests: he was, therefore, necessitated to 
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turn back, and soon found himself at the wood of Le 
Poort, from whence he had departed a month before. 
His vexation was however considerably diminished, 
when he observed the traces of elephants, that had, 
in all probability, passed there the same day ; and he 
immediately commanded the tents to be erected, while © 
himself, with five Hottentots, prepared some provi-. 
sions, and departed in quest of game. 

Two days were vainly devoted to the expectation of 
finding some elephants; but on the third, one of the 
Hottentots discovered the herd from the top of a tree, 
and pointed out one that stood nearly close to our au- 
thor, though he could not suppose that such an enor~ 
mous bulk was in reality an animal, till he was con- 
vinced by a slight motion of its head ; when he imme- 
diately discharged the contents of his fusee into its 
forehead, and shot it dead on the spot. : 

At the report of the piece about thirty more of these 
animals ran swiftly about in all directions, and Vaillant, 
who surveyed their motions with great delight, fired 
at one of them as it passed by him. ‘This effort was 
not, however, so successful as the former, fourteen 
shots having been fired without killing it: a fifteenth 
was then levelled at the animal, which, being deeply 
wounded and enraged with pain, now turned upon its 
pursuers, and leaped twice over the trunk of a tree, be- 
neath which our trembling author had thrown himself for 
safety. Anxious to relieve the uncertainty of his Hot- 
tentots, who were now mournfully calling on his name, 
Vaillant discharged his fusee into the hinder parts of 
his terrific enemy, which then retired to the thicket 
as fast as possible. 

The termination of this occurrence was distinguished 
by a proof of ‘friendship and affection, that seems im- 
delibly engraved on the heart of our traveller, and is 
indeed worthy the imitation of a more polished people. 
The fiscal had given a young man to Vaillant, in quali- 
ty of attendant, when he departed from the Cape, at 
the same time assuring him that he might invariably 
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rely upon his courage and fidelity. This person, whom 
our author had taken with him in the present excur- 
sion, was suddenly alarmed by the disappearance of 
his master, and repeatedly called him through the 
bushes, with a voice expressive of his internal agita- 
tion: but, as our adventurer durst not immediately re- 
turn an answer, he began to reproach his companions 
for their timidity, and bewailed the dire misfortune 
that he supposed had taken place, till he discovered 
the prostrate object of his search; when, alike forget- 
tul of his sorrow and his fears, he rushed with the 
ardour of affection to his arms, and -bedewed his 
cheeks with a plenteous flood of tears, while he alter- 
nately kissed his person and his clothes, and so deeply 
_ affected his companions, that they immediately confess- 
ed his superior exertions, and submissively implored 
their master’s pardon for their own remissness. 

On the approach of night, our hunters hastened to 
_ the spot where the elephant was luckily killed at the 
first shot. <A fire was immediately kindled, a few 
steaks cut from the animal, for the Hottentots, and 
some slices of the trunk served up to our author, who 
found them extremely delicious, and anxiously expect- 
ed the morning, when his brave friend assured him 
that he should enjoy such a breakfast, as would make 
him entirely forget the present repast which he now — 
esteemed so greatly. 

The feet of the elephant were now cut off, a square 
hole dug in the earth, filled with burning. coals, and 
covered with dry wood, that was suffered to remain 
during the greatest part of the night. The fuel was then 
removed, the feet of the elephant placed in the hole, 
and covered with hot embers, that were permitted to 
burn til day-light; our traveller was then awakened 
and reminded of his brealtfast. 

The baking of the foot that was now seryed up, had 
' so materially altered its appearance, that Vaillant could 
scarcely distinguish its form ; its looks, however, were 
tempting, and its smell so fragramt, that he was anxi- 
VoL. ¥XI, Cc 
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ous to taste it; and accordingly, to use his own ex- 
pression, he found it to be a suitable dish for the palate 
of royalty. 

_ On his return to the camp, he was informed that his 
people had been disturbed every night by a herd of ele- 
phants ; and accordingly went out to surprise these ani- 
mals ; and after examining their motions at his leisure, 
he killed four, which were speedily cut up for provi- 
sions, and their heads drawn, by a yoke of oxen, to 
the camp, for the purpose of dissection. 

Returning from this excursion, he perceived a strange 
Hottentot on horseback, who took the nearest path 
in order to come up with him. Our traveller, there- 
fore, waited his arrival ; when he found that the horse- 
man was an express from the fiscal, who had strictly 
charged him to make inquiry respecting Vaillant, in 
every part of the country where he might probably: 
have passed, and then to follow his traces in such 
parts as might lie at a distance from the known roads. ° 
This commission was executed with surprising fideli- 
ty, and the messenger attended so closely to the ruts of 
the waggon wheels, that his endeavours were finally 
crowned with success. 

A packet was now delivered to our author by the 
Hottentot, containing several letters from France. As 
they were the first accounts that he had received from 
Europe since the commencement of his expedition, he » 
felt the most violent agitation affect his whole frame, 
while he took them from the messenger; and when, 
on perusing them, he contemplated the fond language 
and tender concern, that were dictated by a chaste af- 
fection, or inspired by the most unequivocal friendship, 
his heart was overwhelmed with delight, and his senses | 
were apparently suspended, while joy deprived his feet 
of motion and his tongue of utterance. : ee 

At length, however, these violent transports sub- 
sided ; when he returned to the camp, sought the pri- 
vacy of his own tent, and, by giving free indulgence 
to a copious flood of tears, soothed the perturba-: 
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tion of his breast, and regained a sufficient degree of 
composure to write answers to his European correspon- 
dents. ; | 

Having finished these epistles, which he dated from 
*“the camp of Auteniqua,” he placed himself on a 
plank, in the midst of bis Hottentots; related to them 
the business of their countryman, who had recently ar- 
rived ; and assured them that he had written an account 
to his friends of their good behaviour and fidelity to- 
wards him. He then distributed a roll of tobacco to 
each of his attentive auditors, and silently enjoyed the 
emotions of his own heart, while they sat and smoked 
completely at their ease. 

Our author, however, found that his distribution of 
tobacco was too large for the prudence of the Hot- 
-tentots, who would soon have been intoxicated by its 
powerful fumes: he therefore ordered a little box to 
be brought bim, from: which he drew a Jew’s harp, 
and began to play a lively French air ; when the pipes 
were instantly laid down, every whisper hushed, and 
the sable audience fixed in one general attitude, that 
had nearly destroyed the gravity of the performer, who 
expected from their open mouths, extended arms, and 
spread fingers, that they would certainly prostrate 
themselves before the wondrous being who created 
such surprising sounds. When he had concluded, he 
put the miraculous lute into the hands of the person 
who stood next him, and with much difficulty made 
iim comprehend the method of using it. Having at 
length succeeded, he gavea similar instrument to each 
of his attendants, who immediatély began to try their 
vatious powers, and regaled him with a concert that, 
he declares, might have alarmed the furies. So horrid 
was tue humming, that even the oxen began to bel- 
low, and the camp was literally filed with riet and con- 
fusion, 

Sufficiently satished with these exertions of his 
musicians, and apprehensive that the oxen might soon 
pe frightened from the camp, Vaillant, by a mo- 
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tion of his hand, obtained silence, and terminated the 
festal entertainment by a few bumpers of French bran- 


_dy, that were drunk to the health of the absent friends 
“and families. 


After a night of sweet and undisturbed repose, the 
fiscal’s intelligent commissioner was rewarded for his 
faithfulness, and permitted to depart with his new dis- 
patches; while our traveller amused himself with the 
dissection of an elephant’s head, and his people were 
busily employed in boiling the bones and such parts of 
the flesh as afforded the most grease, which they care- 
fully preserved in bladders, or parts of the intestines, 
for the various purposes of personal ornament, candles, 
and cooking. It was also now much wanted for the 
wheels of the carriages, and the harness, that bya con- 
stant exposure to the sun would very soon have been 
rendered totally useless, ) 

A considerable time had elapsed during this requisite 
preparation, when some of the Hottentots informed 
their master, that they had just discovered the print of 
an elephant’s foot within a hundred paces of his tent. 
He accordingly went with his companions to the spot, 
from whence they followed the traces for about half an 
hour, when it was discovered and wounded by Vail- 
lant; but instead of falling, as was naturally expected, 
it rushed towards the hunters with incredible fury, and 
would, most probably, have sacrificed some one to its 
vengeance, had its progress not been impeded bya 
rampart of thick bushes. This, however, being the 
ease, it could only,show its rage by stamping on the © 
ground, and vainly attempting to reach its adversaries. 
Soon after it fled with such surprising swiftness, that 
it was deemed impracticable to overtake it; though our 
author was much grieved at his disappointment, as its 
height was at least equal to fifteen feet, and its tusks 
would, according to appearance, have weighed one 
hundred and twenty pounds each, | 

Having thoroughly dried and packed their provisions, 
the trayellers now returned towards Kayman’s Hole, 
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revisited the favourite bower of Pampoen Craal, and 
crossed a stupendous.mountain with extreme difficulty, 
that on the first'view appeared absolutely impassable. 
This tremendous barrier was regarded by our author 
as an obstacle thrown by the hand of nature between 
his former route and a more beautiful country than he 
had yet beheld ; but the glowing scenery of his warm 
imagination was widely different from the frightfal and 
gloomy tract that soon intruded upon his “attention, 
. The levely country of Auteniqua was now shut out by 
the enormous eminence so lately passed ; the verdant 
plains and majestic forests were now vainly regretted in 
the dreary valley of Ange Kloof, that was destitute of 
trees and encompassed by a hideous chain of naked 
mountains; and he was necessitated to pass forty-six 
hours in this dismal valley, during which he crossed 
the Krom Rivier,or Crooked river, ten times, and pro- 
ceeded for full eighteen miles over a marshy hollow, that 
greatly fatigued the oxen, and added a fresh: depression 
to the spirits of the travellers. 

_  Fromi hence they pursued their +route for about 
twenty-four miles, when they crossed the Diep Rivier, 
or Deep river, and on the 7th of August formed an 
encampment in the vicinity of the river Gamtoos, 

_where a beauteous country and luxuriant vegetation 
made an ample amenas for the miserable hours so late- 
~ ly spent in the barren and frozen regions of the Ange 
* Kloof. 

About midnight our traveller was alarmed by the 
sound of shouting and singing, at a small distance: he 
accordingly called to his people, who replied that they 
had heard a confused noise, but were unable to deter- 
mine whether it proceeded from Hottentots or Caffres. 
As the Caffres were now in arms against the planters, 
whose unprovoked cruelties had roused in this people a 
natural thirst for vengeance, Vaillant commanded his 
attendants to prepare their arms, and follow him to some 
_ distance from the camp. 

Having placed himself in ambush, for the preserva~ 
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tion of his property, in case they should pass that way, 
he detached two persons to take a nearer view of them, 
who, on their return, completely dissipated his fears, 
by assuring him that the noise was merely occasioned 
by a horde of Hottentots, who were amusing themselves 
with songs and other recreations. 

Scarcely had the orient clouds received the first 
tinge of Aurora’s blushes, when our author was awaken- 
ed by the melodious warbling of several birds that he 
had never before heard, and which he now found to be 
extremely beautiful: he likewise discovered a great 
abundance of game, particularly pheasants, and a spe- 
cies of antelopes, that are denominated bosboks: these 
yielded him the greatest diversion, and inspired his 
breast with the most lively joy, while the Hottentots 
formed an acquaintance with the neighbouring horde, 
and persuaded the women to supply the camp with 
milk every evening. . 

Vaillant was now introduced among them, and re- 
ceived a present of some sheep, and an exceilent yoke 
of oxen for his carriages; but as he was unwilling ta 
deprive them of their property without making any 
return, he enriched their craal with some knives, 
earthen-ware, and tobacco, 


° 


The engaging behaviour of our author so effectually 
conciliated the friendship and confidence of these sa- 
vages, that they always asked his advice before they 
undertook any. thing of importance, and entreated him . 
to revenge the injuries which the hyenas had recently 
committed against their hocks. A hunting party was 
accordingly formed the next morning; three of the 
monsters fortunately killed; and the remainder so come 
pletely dismayed by the report of the guns, that no 
more complaints were preferred on this subject during 
the residence of our traveller at this place. — 

On the 11th of September, Vaillant thought proper 
to continue his route, and accordingly took an attec- 
tionate leave of the horde, who were much distressed 
at his departure, and actually followed him as far as 


: 
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the river Louri, where they were regaled with some 


tobacco and a few glasses of brandy. The women, 


who had attached themselves to our author’s followers, 
and probably regretted the loss of his kitchen, insisted 
apon continuing with their lovers; but their determi- 
nations were prudently overruled by the European, who 
obstinately refused to accept their proffered services : 
yet one of these female supplicants proved more suc- 
cessful than her companions, as she was remarkably 


_ active and diligent in milking the goats, washing linen, 
' &c. She was likewise beloved by the worthy youth 
_ who had lately given such a brilliant proof of his. aft- 


fection to his master, and this was a sufficient reason 
to justify the partiality which was immediately shown 


_ by Vaillant’s behaviour. 


Soon after the departure of. the horde, a violent 
storm: obliged the travellers to stop at Galgebos, from 


_ whence, however, they soon proceeded across the river 
Van Staade, to the borders of a lake, where they 


found an abundance of water, and consequently formed 
an encampment. 

A curious discovery was here made by our author ; 
who, after the fires were kindled, intended to distri- 
bute a large pitcher of milk among his dependants : 


but finding it sour, he ordered it to be emptied out for 


the dogs; when, to his great astonishment, he pers 


_ ceived that the violent motion of the waggon had con- 
verted it into most excellent butter. 


‘© To this discovery,” says he, “ was I afterwards 
indebted for a constant supply of fresh butter and but- ~ 
ter-milk, the latter of which I frequently used with the 
greatest success, for the preservation of my health.” 

The following day his journey was delayed by a most 


tremendous storm, that poured down an abundance of 
hail-stones, so extremely large, that many of the cat- 


‘ 


, 


tle were materially hurt, and one she-goat so severely 
wounded, that it was necessary to kill her immediately. 
At length; however, the tempest subsided, and the 
travelicrs proceeded to the banks of the river Swaar 
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Kops, where they discovered another Hottentot. craal, 
consisting of ten “buts, and about sixty inhabitants. 


These people advised the strangers not to cross the river 


Bossiman, but rather to turn off to the left, 1m order to 
avoid a numerous troop of Caftres, who had already pil- 
laged or reduced to ashes, the fields and houses in 
that district, while the proprietors had hastily aban- 
dened their possessions, to avoid a cruel and inevitable 
death. 

In consequence of these assertions, the travellers 
deliberated respecting their future proceedings ; and they 
finally resolved to avoid this terrible race a8 much as 


possible without retarding their own journey, and at 


the same time to keep all ‘their arms in readiness, that, 
in case of an wi nexpected attack, they might in some 
measure be prepared forthe enemy. 

Having unanimously iormed this determination, and 
taken several needful precautions in respect of their 
future dgreas holmes our adventurer mounted hig 
borse; and with two armed attendants went out to 
examine whether any of the Caffres. were in the 
neighbourhood. As nothing, however, appeared that 
could give the least eround for any uneasiness, Vail- 
lant amused himself with shooting in the environs of 
the river, and returned to his camp, which he ordered 
to be removed the next morning. 

On his deparrure from the Swaar Kops, the horde 
of Hottentots, who were actually dismayed at the name 


of a Caftre, entreated his permission to follow him, as. 


they might be under the protection of his eamp. ‘This 


request was immediately complied with, on motives of 
sound policy ; and in Jess than two hours the huts were | 


all taken to pieces, packed up carefully with other ef- 

fects, and placed on the backs of the spare oxen. 
About half the men were then sent forward, with 

two of our author’s attendants, and one horse; that, 


in case of any accident, they might give the earliest in=_ 
telligence, ‘he female part of the horde, with their 


children and cattle, were then commanded to follow, 


a 
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while a party of their men marched behind. This 

- company was properly escorted by six of Vaillant’s 

people, and the rear was closed by the three carriages 
and the remainder of the travellers. Our adventurer 
himself was mounted on his best horse, armed with 

_ two brace of pistols, a double-barreiled fusee, a large 
sabre, and a dagger; and employed in riding from 
right to left among his companions, lest a sudden sur- 
prise should overpower their courage, and probably 
expose them to the most horrid butchery. 

‘«¢ This caravan,” says our traveller, ‘* with its fre- 
quent turns, and changing points of view, really ex- 

hibited a singular and amazing spectacle ; while the 

women suckled their children on the backs of the 

oxen, the men smoked a social pipe, some sang, some 
wept, and some laughed, according to the immediate 
impulse of the moment; being no longer frightened at 
the approach of the dreaded avengers.’ 

Their terror was, however, soon excited, when the 
dogs, that were ranging among the bushes, suddenly 
stopped, and began to bark, ‘This was regarded as an 
infallible proof that a party of Caffres were placed in 
ambush, and every heart began to melt with dread; 
when Vaillant, clapping spurs to his horse, penetrated 
to the midst of the bushes, and found that the true 

cause of their alarm was a porcupine, that was. at- 
tempting to defend itself from the surrounding dogs : 
he immediately killed it, and, riding back to his com- 
panions, justly ridiculed them on this convincing mark 
of their timidity. 

After continuing their route for about an hour and a 
half, the caravan stopped on the borders of a brackish 
lake, where they collected a quantity of salt, while 
their leader advanced to a plantation on the left, that 
had been recently pillaged and burnt by the Caffres, as 
nothing remained of it but some pieces of wall, black 
with smoke, and calcined by the flames. - 

From hence they proceeded to the banks of the 
Kouga, where they found an abundance of excellent 
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tortoises ; constructed an inclosure for the security of 
the cattle; and passed their time agreeably till the 20th, 
when they removed to a small torrent, called the 
Drooge Rivier, and from therice, on the 23d, to the 
beautiful and extensive river of Sondag. 

As the channel was at this time extremely full, and 
the weather seemed to threaten much rain, our ahihe 
was aware of the danger of an inundation, and there~ 
fore resolved to transport his effects to the opposite 
shore, by means of rafts. 

This plan was reduced to execution ; and on the Ist 
of October, after travelling about seven hours, the cas 
ravan rested under the melancholy ruins of another de- 

serted habitation, that presented a spectacle as disgust- 
ing as the former. About four o’clock in the afternoon 
they halted at a lake, where they killed seven ante- 
lopes, but found the water exceedingly bad, and were 
necessitated to watch all the night, as the cattle were 
greatly terrified by the near approach of. two lions, and 
several hyenas, that were scarcely driven away by fre- 
quent discharges of the fire-arms. 

On the subsequent day, the travellers made a forced 
march to an arm of the Sondag River, as the oxen were 
so much debilitated by the excessive heat and want of 
water, that they were scarcely able to proceed, though 
frequent) relieved by the prudent management of our 

author. 

Fyrom hence they continued their route to the foot of 
the mountains called Agter Vruyntjes Hoogte, where 
they encamped in the vicinity of a pond; having / 
passed three habitations that were evidently deserted 
through fear, as the buildings were comiple ate, and | 
every ‘article of furniture was in its pr ep yer place. / 

At the approach of night, the fires that were kindled 
in the = attracted the notice of some savage Hot- 
tentoly, who to the number of fifteen men, with se- 
veral women and children, visited our adventurer, in- 
formed him of their intention to quit the theatre of 
war, and assured him that he would yet discover nea’ 
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_ deserted habitations, from whence the proprietors had 


_ removed to the Dutch settlements, as their possessions 
"and persons were threatened in the most dreadful man-« 


ner by the warriors of Caftfrariay : 
- Desirous to inv bes the nature of a war that dis-~ 
Praabed the tranquillity of the most charming part of Af- 


rica, Vaillant obtained from these honest people a plain 


and artless description, that exactly corresponded with 
the suggestions of hisown mind. They told him that 
justice was certainly on the side of the Caftres, who 
were naturally a mild, harmless, and indolent people ; 
but the tyrannical behaviour of the planters had now 
obliged them to take up arms in their own defence, 
and to revenge themselves upon the Hottentots,. who 
were usually ‘employ red by the whites to ensnare them 
with the greatest success. 

__'The natural enthusiasm of our author, already heated 


_ by this account, was considerably inflamed by the re- 


cital of a shipwreck, that had lately happened on the 
‘coast, at the distance of one hundred and fitty miles 
from the spot ofencampment. The narrator affirmed, 

that part of the crew had fallen into the hands of the 
Caffres, who had murdered them all except a few wo- 
men, whom they had reserved in captivity, and that 
those who had escaped their power led a wandering 


_ life among the forests, where they must indisputably 
‘perish in misery. Among these unfortunate persons 


were described several French officers *, who were pri- 


- soners of war and embarked for Europe. 


Vaillant now resolved to assist these unfortunate 
people; but his cowardly Hottentots revolted against 
‘the proposal, and could neither be overcome by threats 
nor entreaties: their leader therefore upbraided them 
severely with cowardice, baseness, and ingratitude ; 
and retired to his tent till the morning, when he crossed 


\ 


* Probably the persons alluded to in Damberger’s Travels, 


‘page 147, vol. xxi. 
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the mountain, and proceeded to a place where all the 
Hottentots of the colonies were assembled. 

‘To these persons our author next applied for assist- 
ance in behalf of the unfortunate sufferers; but their 
timid and avaricious hearts were too callous to partici- 
pate of his generous ardour ; and after a cool harangue, 
which tended to prove that.nothing could be got by 
such an excursion, though much hazard must of ne- 
cessity be incurred, they gave him clearly to understand 
that no one would embrace his proposal. 

Fired with a laudable indignation at such a dastardly 
race, Vaillant converted his persuasions to imprecations ; 
wished that their habitations might be speedily sur- 
rounded by a resistless multitude of incensed Caffres ; 
and immediately pursued his journey, lest the obedi- 
ence of his own attendants might unhappily waver 
through the infamous example of these contemptible 
wretches. 

Prior to his departure, however, he prudently re- 
solved to leave three of his people at the horde, who, 
by insinuating themselves among a company of Mes- 
tizo Hottentots, might probably prevail on them to join 
the caravan. 

Having crossed the river Klein Vis, our author com-. 
manded his companions to stop, as it was necessary 
they should pass the night on this spot, in order to wait 
the return of his commissioners, and to hear the suc- 
cess of their negotiation. An elevated piece of ground 
was therefore chosen for the encampment, the oxen 
and carriages securely stationed, and a few huts con- 
structed at a small distance, in order to deceive the ene- 
iny if they should happen to attack the camp. 

Next morning the Hottentots conducted three stran- 
gers to their master, who by a prudent distribution of 
his brandy gained their confidence, and received much 
useful information from one-.of them, named Hans] 
who had spent the chief part of his life among the Cat- 
tres, and spoke their language with the greatest fluency. 
His accounts of the behaviour of the planters, and the 
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horrid barbarities that the present enemy had long 
groaned under, were well calculated to rouse every 
tender emotion of the soul, and inflame a just resent- 
_ ment against the shameless beings, who can wantonly. - 
sport with the lives and dearest concerns of their fel- 
low-creatures, He likewise observed, that the sur- 
rounding country belonged to king Faroo, who re- 
sided at the distance of ninety miles from the encamp- 
ment, and earnestly entreated the European to pene- 
trate to the place of his abode, where, he assured him, 
he would be courteously received by the prince and 
his subjects, who would naturally suppose that his re- 
dation of their mode of life would, on his return, be 
attended with the happiest consequences at the Cape, 
by overturning the palpable falsehoods of the ma- 
licious planters, and effectually opening the eyes of the 
people to their true advantage. | 

Plausible and seducing as this reasoning appeared, 
our adventurer possessed a sufficient degree of prudence 
to contemplate the extreme dangers that might proba- 
bly attend such an undertaking, and therefore resolved 
to send a deputation to the monarch, imploring his 
permission to travel through his dominions, and as~ 
suring him that his petitioner was a total stranger to 
Africa, and consequently unacquainted with the plant-. 
ers, whose conduct he greatly disapproved; but that 
he merely travelled with a view of collecting such 
objects as were peculiarly pleasing to his studious dis- 
position, 

_ With these instructions, and a few presents, Hans 
departed, accompanied by two faithful Hottentots, on 
this embassy ; and our author promised to return short- 
ly to Kok’s eraal, where he would wait’ the issue of. 
their undertaking, } 

Next day he proceeded with his people to the banks 
of the Groot Vis Rivier, where, on account of the 
intense heat and the stony road, that completely wea- 
ried the languid oxen, they were obliged to: halt at 
the distance of three hundred paces from the carrent. 
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Here Vaillant discovered the remains of a craal be- 
longing to the Caffres. Ona near approach, he found 
several huts, that were perfectly whole, and others en- 
tirely destroyed ; but his curiosity was effectually dis- 
gusted, by a dismal spectacle of human bones that 
were sprinkled among the ruins, and, from their appa- 
rent age, might probably be the relics of those unfor- 
‘tunate creatures who were first sacrificed to the detesta- 
ble revenge of the planters. 

As the stock of provisions was nearly exhausted, the 
following day was devoted to the chase, when two 
koedoes were killed and conveyed to the camp, where 
the flesh was cooked, and eaten with such avidity that. 
in less than two hours two-thirds of the animals were 
consumed. : 

The next night our travellers were much disturbed 
by a number of lions, jackals, and hyenas, which were 
attracted to the camp by the smell of the meat, and 
kept our aythor continually on the watch, till two 
o'clock in the morning, while the horses were so ex- 
tremely. terrified atthe cries of these terrific beasts, that 
it was almost impossible to prevent their breaking from 
the inclosure. i 

From hence Vaillant removed to Kok’s craal, where 
he found a place that was admirably adapted for the 
security of his cattle, being about fifty feet squares. 
composed of thorns and branches of trees, and com- 
manding a charming view of the circumyacent country, 
while the river, that glided along at the distance of 
three hundred paces, afforded a sufficiency of water 
fer the beasts and their possessors. ; 
_ Near this spot, the large tent of our traveller was 
erected, and surrounded by a few false huts, as at Klyn 
Vis Rivier, while a smaller tent was fixed. for the re- 
pose of Vaillant in a separate place, that was designed 
for the cattle. The hedge of the inclosure was then 
raised so considerably, by means of prickly trees, that 
the travellers might with facility have braved the united 
efforts of two thousand Caffres. 
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Soon after their encampment at this place, the cara- 
wan was attacked by a tremendous storm, and the ad- 

jacent forest was repeatedly struck with lightning. 
This was succeeded by a dreadful wet night, when the 
fires were all extinguished, and the dogs made a mourn- 
ful noise, while the dread obscurity was momentarily 
illumined by a blaze of livid fire; and the distant 
mountains reverberated the sound of those tremendous 
claps ef thunder, which rattled through the air and 
shook the foundations of the hills. 

_ Shortly after this occurrence, three hunters were 
sent out by our traveller to the woods, in quest of 
gnous, antelopes, koedoes, or buffaloes; while he, 
with seven attendants, undertook to search for hippopo- 
tami. He accordingly proceeded in silence along the 
banks of the river, till the track of one of these animals 
was discovered ; when Vaillant traced it to the place 
where it had thrown itself into the water, and distributed 
his companions along the bank in order to listen. A 
fusee was then fired, but without success: the animal, 
however, soon appeared. on the opposite side, and re- 
ceived a wound in the head from a dextrous Hottentot, 
who was planted there for that purpose: it then dived, 
and shortly after rose above the surface of the water, 
apparently much convulsed with pain, Vaillant then 
discharged the contents of his piece into its breast, and 
in about twenty-seven minutes its dead body floated 
along with the current, when it was pushed on shore, 
to the inexpressible delight of our adventurer and all 
his followers. | 

The length of this surprising creature was ten feet 
seven inches, from the muzzle to the root of the tar, 
and its circumference was eight feet eleven inches. is 
tusks, which are considered as a great object of traflic 
by Europeans, were crooked, five inches long and one 
inch in diameter. 

A Hottentot was immediately dispatched for two 
yoke of oxen, to transport the capture fo our author’s 
tent; and shortly after the other hunters returned with 
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an-abundance of game, so that the caravan was now 
sufficiently stocked with provisions: a foot of the hip- 
popotamus was then prepared for Vaillant, who deem- 
ed it superior to that of the elephant, and the flesh 
was broiled by the Hottentots, who seemed to enjoy 
a repast equally delicious with their master’s. 

On the morning of the 19th, about twenty Gonaqua 
Hottentots visited the camp, headed by their chief, 
and followed by the women, who all saluted our author 
respectfully, and evinced their friendly intentions by 
several small presents, as ostrich eggs, baskets of milk, 
young lambs, &c. ‘The chief, who was called Haa- 
bas, gave a beautiful plume of ostrich feathers, and 
was apparently much delighted when Vaillant tore away 
a similar ornament from his hat, and substituted the 
| present in its place. 

Lhe females were all in full dress, newly bough- 
houed*, and painted after various manners; but the 
person who entirely engrossed the attention of our 
author was a young girl, apparently sixteen years of 


age, whose teeth were extremely beautiful, her per-_ 


son elegant, and her figure altogether enchanting. 
** She was,’ says Vaillant, ‘the youngest of the 
Graces under the figure of a Hottentot.” 

Gratitude now demanded that some return should be 
made to the civilities of the strangers: our traveller 
therefore gave a few pounds of tobacco to the chief, 
who immediately called his horde around him, and 
made a distribution that reflected the highest honour 
on his generous and impartial temper. Vaillant then 
added a necklace of glass beads, a knife, and tinder- 
box to his present, which he desired the worthy Haa-~ 
bas to retain for himself. ‘To the women he distri- 
buted beads and copper wire for bracelets ; but to the 
beauteous savage, who was evidently more curious to 


* Boughhoued signifies tha: they were sprinkled with a kind 
of red powder, that is made of an odoriferous root called 
boughhou by the Gonaquas. 
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examine his person than to share in nis trinkets, he 
gaye a girdle, a pair of bracelets, a red handkerchief, 
and a necklace of white beads: he then placed a mir- 
ror before her, and she, surveyed herself in it with 
much attention and delight, She frequently touched 
her arms, her necklace, and her girdle; and was quite 
enraptur ed with the handkerchief which her admirer 
had wound round her head.. She now grew perfectly 
familiar, and began to ask for every thing that strack 
her fancy. For along time Vaillant was unable to re- 
fuse her any thing : but at last he was obliged to tell hey 
that such articles were indispensably necessary to him, 
and sbe immediately yelinquished her petitions, without 
the least appearance of anger or ill-humour. When, 
however, - our author offered to carry her to Eu- 
rope, where she might expect to be treated with 
the most profound respect, and should assuredly have 
numbers of slaves at her command, the mere idea of 
quitting her native horde and family overbalanced 
the brilliant promises of her suitor, whose proposal 
she instantly rejected with petulance and impatience. 
As her name was difficult to be pronounced, and, in 
our author’s opinion, very insignificant, he called her 
Warina, and be egsed her to retain this name in remeni- 
brance of his visit to her country, and as a testimony 
of that love with which she was already acquainted. 
He likewise entreated her to abandon the use of tallow 
and grease, that was plentifully rubbed over her cheeks; 
but, notwithstanding all his reasoning, she was as obsti- 
nately attached to her vislanous black grease, as the 
pHrOpean ladies are attached to their rouge, pastes, and 
other compositions, that are Saually disgusting, and 
more pernicious. 
Vaillant having caused a sheep to be killed, and a 
great quantity of hippopotamus to be dressed for his 
suests, they in mediately eave themselves up to the 
most u: bounded joy, and “danced around the tents, 
pre: our author’s lottentots gallantly regaled them 
with the music of their gouras, joumjoums, “and rabou- 
D3 
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quins ; the jew’s-harp was also produced, and sounded 
to the great delight of the company. Narina wished 
to try it; but finding her abilities inadequate to her 
expectations, she pronounced it detestable, and threw 
it away with the utmost disdain. 

The remainder of the day was devoted to mirth and 
festivity, and a portion of brandy was distributed 
among the strangers, who were also regaled in the 
evening with tea and coffee. Vaillant then retired to 
his waggon, and commanded two armed men to guard 
the Gonaquas from any accident, while he intrusted 
the care of his own camp to his favourite Haabas. 

Early the next morning our traveller quitted his bed, 
and made a short excursion in quest of birds, that occu- 
pied his attention till near ten o’clock; when he return- 
ed to the camp, and found new charms in the person, 
manners, and conversation of his Narina, wha now 
walked with him amidst the tents, and talked as fami- 
larly as if he had been one of her own relatives. 

After the Gonaquas had dined, our author began to 
skin the birds that he had killed in the morning; when 
the visiters gazed at him with the greatest astonish- 
ment, being utterly unable to conceive why he should 
kill and strip those birds, merely to restore them again 
to their former appearance. Narina, with a graceful 
simplicity, inquired whether there were no birds in his 
own country, as he seemed so anxious to obtain those 
of Africa. This question appeared extremely natural ; 
and he immediately answered her by presenting her 
with a king’s-fisher, instead of entering upon a disser- 
tation, that must have afforded bat little amusement 
and less instruction to a horde of savages. 

Haabas now entreated our adventurer to remove the 
camp nearer to his eraal, where he might find a greater 
variety of birds. Finding that it was only six miles 
distant, Vaillant promised that he would vo thither in the 
course ofa few days; and after treating the worthy chief 
and his followers with a good repast, he permitted them, | 
to depart, with some of his Hettentots, who were order- 
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_ed to reconnoitre the road, and to procure a few sheep 
_by barter. 

During the time which our traveller had already 
spent with these people, he observed that they differed 
from other Hottentots by a nobler air, a darker com- 
plexion, and more agreeable figure. ‘Their dialect was 
indeed the same, except some few terminations, and 
they made a clapping noise with the tongue, like the 
attendants of Vaillaut. 

The dress of the men was similar to that of the Hot 
tentots, but arranged with greater attention, and their 

mantles were made of calf-skins intead of sheep-skins. 
A bit of ivory, or very white bone, was generally sus- 
pended from the neck, and produced a good effect, as 
being admirably contrasted with the colour of the 
skin. | 

Females go entirely naked till they arrive at the age 
of nine years, but after that period they employ much 
time in the decoration of their persons. ‘heir aprons 
are larger than those of the Hottentots, and they wear 
a kross or mantle, like the men. ‘Their mode of ac- 
costing any one is evidently borrowed from the natives 
of Cattraria, as, like the people of that nation, they 
stretch forth the hand, and exclaim, “ Gudé,” “1 
salute you.”” From this circumstance, and the approx~ 
imation of their territories to those of the Caffres, our 
author seems inclined to pronounce them a mixed 
breed between the Hottentots and the inhabitants of 
Great Caffraria. 

Towards evening two Gonaquas arrived at the camp, 
with a fat.ox, that was sent by their chief, and a bas- 
ket of goat's milk, that came: from the hands of the 
kind Narina. ‘The messengers, one of whom was 
cousin to this agreeable girl,were consequently received 
with every mark of respect, and treated with bran- 
dy and tobacco by our traveller, who listened with 
much delight to their interesting narrations till near 
one o’clock in the n:orning, when the social party 
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broke up, and retired to rest, completely charmed witly 
each other. 
The following day was devoted to the sports of the 
field, and the evening enlivened by a charming supper, 
dancing, music, &c.; when orders were issued out 
for their removal to the residence of Haabas, and 
their exhausted powers again demanded a timely re- 
pose. me 
As soon, however, as the day began to dawn, Vail- 
lant arose, and prepared for the intended visit in such 
amanner as might redound to bis own honour and the 
satisfaction of the Gonaquas. — te therefore dressed his 
hair in the most elegant style, combeéd.out his beard* _ 
in the most graceful manner, and dressed himself in a 
brown hunting frock, adorned with steel buttons, a 
white vest, nankeen drawers, a pair of European 
shoes, and large silver buckles that were by chance 
extremely brilliant. ‘Thus apparelled, and furnished 
with a variety of trinkets, our author proceeded, under 
the direction of Narina’s cousin, to the craal of Haa-. 
bas, where he was received by the whole horde with 
every demonstration of pleasure and respect. . Having 
dismounted from his horse, beneath the spreading 
branches of a large tree, he received the compliments 
of the Gonaquas with inexpressible delight, and silent- 
ly enjoyed the contemplation of such interesting figures 
as constantly passed before him, till he was roused from 
his reverie by the arrival of Narina, who presented 
him with a basket of new milk, and excited his admi- 
ration afresh by the gracefulness of her action, and the 
prudent arrangement of her ornaments. He was like- 
wise introduced to her sister; but while he acknow- 


_* He permitted his beard to grow, in order to distinguish - 
him from the planters, against whom the Caffres were so justiy 
incensed. ‘The plan was formed in sound policy, and succeed- 
ed to admiration. . 
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ledges that she possessed a considerable share of beauty, 
he ingenwously corfesses a prepossession in faveur of 


_Narina, that effectually secured his bosom trem any 


tender emotion on her behalf. 
He was now conducted to the habitatien ef the chief, 


‘and found the mistress of the mansion both old and ug-. 


ly; yet he presented her with a red handkerchief, a knite, 
ared and white necklace, and some brass wire for 
bracelets, which she received with the most evident 
satisfaction, while the female spectators testified their 
astonishment by several expressive gestures, and loudly 
declared that the wife of Haabas was undoubtedly the 


‘happiest of women, as she possessed a greater profu- 


sion of jewels than had ever yet been seen ameng the 
different hordes of her nation. | 

A distribution was thei made to the other women, 
of glass beads, and such articles as were most likely to 
strike their fancy, while the men were supplied with 
tinder-bexes, knives, and rolls of tobacco. 

Our adventurer was then requested to visit a number 
of men, who,-on account of their age and infirmities, 
were attended in separate huts by children of eight or 
ten years old, who were. instructed to prepare their 
food, and perform such little services as were indispen- 


-Sably requisite for the venerable objects of their atten- 


tion, An institution so pious and truly respectable 
could not fail to astonish our European, who cheer- 
fully expressed his approbation of a custom that might 
reflect the highest honour on the polished and en- 
lightened nations of the earth. He was likewise 
much surprised to find, that the persons who were thus 
confined under the pressure of old age, commonly re- 
tained the colour of their hair,which had scarcely begun 
to turn gray at the extremities. 

On his return to the abode of Haabas, he was re- 
freshed with a charming draught of milk, and some 
fine mutton, that was purposely prepared for his enter- 
tainment, while his attendants were seated at a small 
distance, in a social circle, and were regaling thém- 
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selves with an abundance of provisions, that had been 
kindly given them by the Gonaquas. 

Finding the evening advauce pretty fast, Vaillant, 
at the conclusion of his repast, arose to take leave of 
his ‘hospitable friends, who hardly permitted him to 
return to his camp, so ardent and s.ncere was their 
aifection towards him. At length, however, after many 
emphatic repetitions of the word ¢alé, he mounted 
his horse, and departed with a retinue of twenty per- 
sons, who, attracted by curiosity, or enticed by the 
mild disposition of the stranger, followed at a distance, 
‘and devoted the whole of the night to dancing, singing, 
‘and other festive amusements. 

Consistent with his usual custom, our author, on his 
return, amused himself with writing down such dis- 
coveries or observations as he had made in the course 
of the day, thereby to strengthen his own memory, | 
and enable him to give such a relation to the literary . 
world, as, being founded on truth, might resist the 
attack of malice, and contemn the tongue of slander. 
With this idea, and upon this account, he made the 
following remarks oa the Gonaqna craal, inhabitants, 
customs, &c.- 

The craal of Haabas is situated at a small distance 
frorn the river Groot Vis, on a gentle declivity, that 
extends to the feet of a mountainous chain richly 
clothed witha magnificent forest! The huts, similar 
in construciion to, those of the Hottentots in the colo- 
nies, were about forty in number, formed into several 
crescents upon a square space of six hundred feet; they 
were al} connected by small enclosures, that .were de- 
signed for the cattle, and well supplied with water by 
means of a small rivulet that murmured through the 
craal, and discharged itself into the adjacent river. 
Though the huts are so extremely smoky, owing to 
their confined: dimensions, and the want of proper 
apertures, custom renders them supportable to the 
savages, who, however, seldom enter them till the ap- 
proach of night, when they retire to their beds of mat 
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and sheep-skins, and sleep as contentedly as they possi- 
bly could on the softest bed in Europe. 
-. We have-already observed that the dress of the. 
females, though similar to other Hoitentots, is in- 
disputably more elegant; the difference is, however, 
chiefly confined to that profusion of ornaments which 
engages much of their time, and displays the excellence 
of their taste by a happy mixture of colours, and a pru- 
dent distribution of compartments, that unitedly pro-. 
dace a good effect, and ensure the wearer every mark 
of respect from her neighbours, Their bonnets are 
ustially made of zebra’s hides, because they imagine 
that a white ground intersected by black or brown 
stripes must of necessity add something very enticing 
to their natural charms. They likewise decorate their 
legs with tissues, in the manner of half-boots; or, if 
their confined circumstances preclude svch a degree of 
magnificence, they substitute bandages of reeds, or 
thongs that are cut from the hide of an ox, and beat 
into a round form by means of a mallet. 

Though they paint their faces and bodies in a.variet 
of ways, they generally use the colour of red and black ; 
for which they express the greatest fondness. . The 
former is made of a sort of ‘ochry earth, that greatly 
resembles brickdust, and is commonly found in the 
country ; the latter is merely soot or charcoal, mixed 
with grease, and applied acccording to the fancy of the 
painter. ‘Lhe faces of the men are never painted, but 
a preparation of both their favourite colours is fre~ 
quently applied to the upper part of the lip, as far as the 
nostrils; by this means they continually inhale. tire 
odour of the boughhou, that is always mingled with the 
eolouring, and. the youthful admirers of the /adies oc- 
casionally persuade them to lend thezr assistance in this 
depar tment of personal decoration, Unless the wea- 
ther is cold or rainy, their heads are adorned with glass 
beads, a plume of feathers, a blown bladder, or pieces of 
leather cut into different forms ; ; but when the heavens 
are overcast, and they are apprehensive of rain, they 
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wear a leather cap. Sandals are also used in common,’ 
and laced up with leather thongs; their legs and arms 
are generally otnamented with bracelets of very or 
brass wire, the latter of which they esteem greatly, 
and scour if so’ repeatedly, that it soon becomes un- 
usually brilliant, and. retains an excellent polish. 

Hunting is their favourite empleynrent, and their 

methods of procuring game are equally dexterous aud 
excéllent, Their arrows are about eighteen inches 
long, formed of reeds, and sapplicd w ith small bones, 
- that are dipped in a malicnant poison, and thrust into 
the atrows in such a manner that the fod may be drawn 
out of a penetrated body, but the bone must remain 
in the wound. ‘To obviate, however, the effect of 
the poison on the animals whieh they Nill, they cut 
away all the flesh that encircles the wound, as soon as 
the creature expires. Their bows are proportionate to 
their arrows, and consequently do not exceed three 
feet in length; the:string is always formed of intes- 
tines. 

Some few of the Gonaquas display a eonsiderable 
degree of dexterity in throwing the hassagay; but the 
generality of them are nrore partial to their bows and 
arrows, as the other weapon is frequently productive 
ef much embarrassment, and seldom procures them any 
advantage. 
| Totally ignorant of agriculture, they neither sow 
hor plant; they drink ‘the milk that nature sends 
them, and their ruling pleasures are smoking and 
drinking. Instead of tobacco, they use the dried leaves 
of a plant, by them called dagha, but supposed 
by our author to be the hemp of Europe, which. 
they either sell to the neighbouring Hotteatots, or 
bartet it for cattle. ‘Lbeir pipes are of their own fabri- 
eation, extremely large, and formed of a bamboo reed, 
baked earth, or a soft ochre, that is scooped out to an- 
swet their purpose; these pipes are held in higher es- 
timation than any that are brought from Europe. 
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- ‘Though they rear an abundance of sheep and oxen, 


their principal nourishment is noilk, and the produce 
of the chase; the oxen are either used as beasts of 


burden, to transport their baggage from one place to 
another, or are bartered to other tribes for such articles 
as they standin need of. Their cows exactly resemble 


those of Europe, and their goats are of an excellent 


breed, and always yield a charming supply of milk, 
Among the few edible roots which they commonly 

use, Vaillant gives the preference to one that is called 

the kamero; its shape resembles that of a radish, but 


it is as large asa melon. Its taste is pleasant, and it 


possesses a wonderful power of allaying thirst. It is, 
however, found with much difficulty, as its-leaves 
drop off at the period of its maiurity, and it requires 
that a person should be accustomed ‘to the country, if 
he would learn to distinguish the places where it grows, 

These savages are seldom seen when afflicted by 
sickness: a sense of delicacy induces them to retire to 
separate huts; nor do they ever think of obtruding 
their personal misfortunes upon the public, for the 
purpose of exciting compassion. On the decease of 4 
Hottentot, he is clothed with his worst kross, and car- 
ried by his relatives toa distance ftom the horde, 


where a pit is dug for the purpose of interment, and a 


heap of stones is raised to serve the double purpose of 


-a mausoleum, and a protection against the devouring 


F 3 


beasts of prey. The grave of a chief is distinguished 
by a larger quantity of stones than ordinary. : 

» When they are desirous of amusing themselves with 
dancing and singing, they all join hands, and form a 
circle of proportionate extent to the number of male 
and fermale performers. They then turn round from 
one side to the other, sepavating occasionally, to mark 
the measure, and clap their hands without interrupting 
the cadence, while they chaunt Hoo! hoo! to the 
sound of their instruments. Sometimes one of the 
dancers goes to the centre of the circle, and forms a 
few steps alone, without stirring from the spot where 
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he stands; they then all quit each others, hands, fol- 
low one another with an air of terror and dejection, 
and in a moment break forth into demonstrations of 
joy, and shouts of merriment. 

The musical instruments which are accounted the 
most excellent, are the rabouguin, the remelpot, and 
the goura. The rabouguin is formed, of a triangular 
piece of wood, that is supplied, with three strings made 
of intestines, and supported by a bridge. ‘Phe strings 
may be stretched at pleasure, by means of pegs, like 
instruments in Europe; but the Hottentots cannot be 
expected to produce much music from it, as they are 
contented with merely beating it with their fingers, 
without either art, method, or regularity. ‘The romel- 
pot is constructed of part of the trunk of a tree, 
that is hollowed out, and covéred at one end with a 
tanned sheep’s skin. ‘This instrument is. beaten with 
the hand, and is the most noisy of any. that are used 
among the savages. The goura is shaped exactly like 
a bow, with a string of intestines, fixed to one end, 
and held in the other by means of a cleft and. flattened 
quill, which is held to the performer’s mouth, who 
usually draws from it some very melodious tones ; they 
cannot, however, play any regular tune, nor will they 
ever sound in unison, if several gouras are played to- 
gether. Whena female performer plays the goura, its 
name is transformed to the joumjoum, merely because, 
instead of holding it like a huntsman’s horn; and.ap- 
plying ber breath to the quill, in manner of her coun- 
trymen, she places the instrument before her, as she 
sits upon the ground, and strikes the strings in different 
places with a stick about five inches in length. This 
method of playing the goura greatly delighted our 
author, who affirms that it added considerably to the 
eraces of the female who kindly entertained him, with 
her music. 

There is something very peculiar in the appearance 
of a Hottentot, which might induce a physiognomist 
to assign him a place in the scale of beings between 
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the human species and the ourang outang ; but such 
an arrangement would be an act of the most flagrant 
injustice, as the qualities of his heart are frequently so 
excellent that his personal defects are overlooked by 
the candid and impartial observer. The distinguishing 
marks which seem to separate him from the generality 
of mankind are, the prominence of his cheek bones ; 
the strange formiation of his visage, that is extremely 
narrow, and decreases to the point of his chin; the 
dépression of his nose ; and the surprising width of his 
mouth. His eyes are generally large and handsome ; 
his teeth small, white, and well enamelled; and his 
short Curly hair exactly similar to wool. 

The proportion of his body approximates to perfec- 
tion: he is equally remarkable for gracefulness and 
agility ; and all his motions are attended with a natural 
ease, widely different from the unpolished actions of 
the savages in America, 

The women bear the same characteristic marks in 
their figure, but their features are more delicate, their 
hands senaller, their feet more clegantly shaped, and 
the sound of their voice so peciliarly soft, as to har- 
monize an idiom, which, from passing through the 
throat, might be naturaliy expected to grate in the ear 
of a stranger. 

Timidity, indolence, and inactivity, are strongly 

hingled with their dispositions, yet they are justly 
celebrated for kindness and hospitality ; their huts af- - 
ford a welcome shelter to the weary traveller, and their 
provisions are freely shared with the indigent or un- 
fortunate. ‘The attention bestowed on their dress, and 
thicir partiality to bathing, are sufficient to prove their 
‘Jove of cleanliness; and ott author has repeatedly 
Borne witness to the innocence of their actions, and 
the integrity of their hearts. 

Three weeks having elapsed since the departure of 
the envoys to the residence of king Faroo, the fol- 
lowers of our author began to murmur violently against 
their master, whose rashness they frequeritly accused, 
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and gave him much reason to suspect that they 
would all desert him, in case he should persist in his 
1esolution of proceeding to Caffraria. The deputies, 
bowever, returned before matters were brought to an 
extremity, and assured Vaillant that he might pursue 
his journey into Caffraria without incurring the least 
risk, as the members of that nation already regarded 
him as a friend, and expected his arrival with im- 
patience. With regard to the delay that had so greatly 
alarmed him, Hans informed him that, on his arrival 
at the abode of king Faroo, he found that his majesty _ 
was absent upon business of great importance. He 

therefore waited a considerable time in expectation of 
his return; but finding that the monarch had removed 

still further, upon a fresh expedition, he resolved to 

conduct his Hottentot companions back to the camp. 

‘l be rumour of this intention was then instantly spread ; 

and the Catlres, who hoped that a benevolent stranger 

might avenge their quarrel with some of the planters, 

sent the most pressing invitation to his master, and de- 

puted several of their countrymen to assure him per- 

sonally of their good will and protection, if he would 

enter their territories. 

Satished with this simple narration, our author 
waved all further inquiry, and commanded the stran- 
gers to advance, who immediately surrounded him, 
with repeated salutations, and many demonstrations of 
respect; but as he understood very little of their lan- 
guage, he could only answer taZé to their numerous _ 
compliments. As tlans had made honourable men- 
tion to these Caffres of the pistols and doub!e-bar- 
relled fusees that were In the possession of bis master, 
they requested permission to see them. and handed 
them round from one to another with evident signs of 
surprise and admiration ; but when our author, on ob- 
serving two swallows passing through the air, dis- 

charzed one of his pieces, and levelled the birds with 
the ground, » their astonishment was redoubled, and 
they seemed at a loss whether to bestow the most praise 
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on the aris, or off the person \ who used them in such 
a dexterous 1 manner. Vaillant then i inquired, by Signs, 
whether théy could perform as much with their has 
Sagays; but ‘they shcok their heads,, and replied, that 
their weapons would not kill 4 bird in its fight ; but 
they added, that either - themselves, or their “country 
men, could strike a sheep that was funnipg, or any 
other hadi tyes, of a greater or smaller size. 

This remark induced Hans to present a youth of 
eighteen to our traveller, whose dexterity, he assured 
him, was remarkable, in his own Aktion: for throw- 
ing thie hassagay, or the short club, which is used for 
the same ptrpose as the former weapon. Vaillant was 
désirous of seeing a specimen of his skill; and at his 
request the youth gr Asped his hassagay, dai ted forward 
with several rapid leaps, and discharged the weapon 
with such force from his unerring hand, that the air 
her with the noise of its flight, and the destined 

mal fell lifeless to the ground. 

Se with his good success, and proud of the 
stranger s applause the graceful savage literally glowed 
with pleasure, while he measured the height’ ‘of our 
European, stood close to his side, and scemed to de- 
mand, “ In what sense am I your inferior?’ He 
then ran to his bleeding victim, drew out his Jance 
from its body, and carefully c cleaned the point, by 
thrusting it. repeatedly into the sand, and wiping it 
with a handful of grass. 

A’spot was now marked out at some distance from 
the camp for thése visitors, whose number amounted 
to twenty-six. including. five wotnen and two young 
childrén, They had also brought with them several 
oxen designed for provision, four to carry their bag- 
gage, and séveral Cows with their calves. so that the 
caravan had reaily an air of opulence, that could not 
have been expected amidst the valleys of Savoy. 

When the fires were kindled, and the sheep pre- 
pared for roasting, our traveller distributed a number 
of trinkets, and’ a portion of tobacco, among his 
. E3 
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guests, who expressed the highest satisfaction on the 


Dre: 
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reeeption of these amicable presents, and imm ediately 


X 
began to use them according to the various directions - 


of their fancies, 


Whilst employed one day in surveying the cattle and 


utensils of these people, and asking a variety of qnes- 
tions relative to their country, manners, customs, &c. 
the attention of our author was excited by a hollow 
sound, that seemed to proceed from a considerable 
distance, and only struck on his ear occasionally ; he 
therefore asked, if they knew from whence it pro- 
eeeded, when two of them resolved the question by 
icading him to the foot of a emall rock, where some 
of their companions were employed in forging hassa- 
gays from some pieces of old iron, J hey were now 
assembled around a large fire, from whence they were 
drawing a red-hot bar of iron, which they placed on a 
block of stone, in place of an anvil, and began to 
beat it with stones that were extremely hard, and of a 
figure well adapted’ for supplying the want of ham- 
mers. The work was really performed with much 
dexterity ; but the construction of their bellows was 
very bad, being merely formed of a sheep’s skin, that 
was sewed up, and furnished with an old gun-barrel 
for a pipe. Disgusted at the appearance of such a 
wretched instrument, and vexed at the fatiguing me- 
thod that was of necessity adopted to create a sufficient 
degree of heat for their purpose, our benevolent author 
dispatched a person to his camp for a few materials, 


with which he contrived to make a pair of bellows: 


that were certainly superior to those of the Caffres, 
who for some time regarded his operations with the 
eye of doubtful scrutiny : but when they perceived that 
he accomplished as much in five minutes, by a few 
easy motions of his hand, as they possibly could have 
xpected to perform in half an bour by the most Ja- 
borious exertions, they were literally thrown into a 
delirium of joy, and, by clapping their hands and 
daucing round the bellows, sufficiently evinced the 
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nature of that gratitude to which, most probably, their 
language was inadequate. 

Completely charmed by the mildness and affability. 
sof these strangers, Vaillant was extremely desirous of 
granting their petition, by following them immediately 
to the residence of their sovereign ; but so widely dit- 
erent from his were the opinions of the Hottentots, 
-that Caffraria was still regarded as a tomb, which their 
master was rashiy preparing for himself and them. 
They were, therefore, firmly resolved to abandon his 
ue enterprise, alike regardless of the threats of 
mmediate punishment, or that severe chastisement 
Which must assuredly overtake them on their return to 
the Dutch settlements. : . 
This refractory disposition excited the surprise of our 
traveller, who frequently compared the present situa- 
tion of affairs, with respect to the Caffres, with the 
time of his arrival at Bi ruyntjes Hoogte, when the false 
representations of the planters, and a total] ignorance 
of the persons, manners, and disposition of the dread- 
ed enemy, might be offered as some palliation for the 
disobedient behaviour of his people: a ay. was, 
however, soun unveiled, that threw a considerable ligh 
upon the subject of his contemplations, 

One afternoon he was informed by Klaas, the per- 
~ son who so affectionately sougbt him in the hour of 
danger, that, notwithstanding all his care and precau- 
tion, four bastard E Hottentots * were concealed in his 
camp, who were indisputably sent thither, in the ca- 
‘pacity ot spies, from the planters of Bruyntjes Hoogte. 
He added, that the arrival of the Caffres was well 
_known to those planters, who murmured loudly at his 

giving them so favourable a reception, 
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* ‘These persons are the illegitimate offspring of European 

_ men and Hottentot females. They are described by our author 

asa base, revengeful, and perfidious race, whose number is 

already:computed at one sixth part of all the Hottentots in the 
eulonies. 
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Fired with anger avainst the audacious wretches who 
had entered bis camp in so contemptible a manner, and 
with such base intentions, Vaillant commanded them 
to be brought before him, and so effectually terrified 
theni by the severity of his countenance, thé harsh 
tone of his voice, and his threats of inflicting a pu- 
nishment upon them that should be adequate to their 
heimous offence, that they were really incapable of 
replying, when he demanded, with an air of imperious 
authority, by whose orders they came to violate the- 
peace of his camp, and on what account they had 
dared to ittroduce thémselves amongst his people, 
without his knowledge. 

Finding them too much eG al id embarrassed 
to yield the desired jntellidente, he told them, that he 
was réesolvéd to permit no Spiés fo comé amongst his 
followers, and commandéd them instantly to return, 
and infornt theit unworthy employers, that he con- 
sidered himself as thé mastér of his own actions, and 
should therefore rénder no account to any one, ne 
of his@onnéxions ot intentions. He ther coichadéc 
by. observing, that hé would protect his Caffre aiastt 
to the best of his abilit ty, while they continued in the 
vicinity of his camp, as he was well convinced, from 
actual observation, that they would néver attempt to 
commence hoitilities, that might induce him to with- 
draw his favour and assistance. , 

At the conclusion of this discourse, he cémmanded 
four of his fusileers to convey the traitors béyond thé li. 
anits of thé carp, arid solemnly affirmed that if ever they, 
attempted to return, upon any pretence whatever, he 
would hunt them in’ thé sdmeé manne’ as the wild 
beasts of the desert, and all their abettors or friends 
shouid- share a-similar fate. This threat seeméd to’ 
operate powerfully on the Hottentots, who, conscious 
of their own guilt and disloyalty, shrunk confounded 
from the examination of their injured master, and 
were quite as embarrassed as the bastard spies. 

During this scene, the Caffres, who were present, 
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seemed much alarmed at the agitation of our traveller, 
and the consternation of his servants. Though unable 
to comprehend the meaning of his language, they 
were sufficiently convinced, by his looks and gestures, 
that they were in some sense the subject of his dis- 
course. The perplexity and suspense that tortured 
their minds was legible in their eyes, which they re- 
‘peatedly turned from one side to the other, and oc- 
casionally fixed them with the ardent gaze of inquiry 
upon the speaker; who commanded Hans to calm their 
troubled breasts, by a plain interpretation of the busi- 
ness, and a fresh assurance of Vaillant’s favour and 
protection. 

On the 21st of November, these Caffres came to 
bid adjeu to their generous friend, to whem they re- 
peated their former protestations of gratitude and amity, 
and assured him, that in every place through which 
they passed in their return, they would take care. to 
give their countrymen sucha description of his kindness, 
farniliarity, and benevolence, as should ensure him a 
cordial reception in Caffraria, and cause the inhabi- 
tants of that country to regard hima with an affection 
equally as warm and disinterested as their own. 

They all then turned towards our author’s tent, 
which was distinguished by a flag, and asked inion 
whether he would bring it with him when he paid 
them the desired visit, He replied in the affirmative, 
and they expressed their pleasure by a shout of tri- 
umph. . He then accompanied them to the river, 
which both they and their cattle passed by scscib Mal 
and saluted them for the last time, on his arrival at the 
opposite bank, with a general discharge of ae 
musketry. 

Anxious torenew his acquaintance with the Gonaquas 
. whom he had scarcely seen since the arrival of his C attire 
visitors, he now repaired to the craal of the venerable 
Haabas, where he was instanuy surrounded by the in-~ 
habitants, and received with every mark of respect and 
gladness. ‘The worthy chiet, however, confessed that 
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he had been much alarmed at the arrival of the Caftiés, 
who might probably have discovered the place of his 
‘retreat, and, in that casé, might have forced him to 
enter into hostilities that were contrary to his inclina- 
tions. Vaillant attempted to calm his unieasiriess, by 
asserting, that his late visitors entertained no hatred 
against the Gonaquas, who, they were convinced, had 
no dealings with the planters, or the rest of the Hot- 
tentots. Haabas replied, that he had already felt the 
force of their arms; arid consequently it was deemed 
most prudent to avoid a similar misfortune, by remov- 
ing his establishment towards the Western Mountaitis, 
and thus entirely quit the borders of Caffraria. 

During his residence with this horde, our author 
made suitable preparations for his intended journey, 
and, as he could only depend upoii the fidelicy of eight 
companions, he obtained some oxen if barter, for thé 
purpose of conveying his baggage, as it would be im- 
possible to take the carriages With him. He then de- 
parted, notwithstanding the pressiig €ntreaties of 
fiaabas, and all his people, and returnéd to his own 
camp, where he summoned all his dependants to ap- 
pear before him, in order that he might hear, frora 
their own mouths, what were their real intentions con- 
cerning his favourite project. 

The refractory Hottentots were accordingly assérn- 
bled, aud unanimously concurred in making one reply 
to their leader, which simply intimated, that they 
were willing to serve him to the best of their abilities 
in- any other enterprise ; but as they had never witness- 
éd the return of a Hotiéntot, or an European, from 
Caffraria, they candidly acknowledged that tintidity 
overbalanced their affection, and occasioned a resist. 
ance, which unfortunately incurred his displeasure, 
Though deeply vexed at theit disobedience, and ap- 
prehensive of many disagreeable consequences that 
might probably follow their desértion of His cause, 
Vaillant was unable to reprimand them, as his heart 
acquitted them of every chargé but cowardice; he 
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therefore contented himself with exhorting them to 
remain faithfu! to his interests during his absence, and, 
constantly. to reflect on that kindness which he had in- 
variably testified towards them upon all occasions. 

The grateful creatures were much affected by this 
unexpected address, and Vaillant retired to his tent 
with a firm assurance of their inviolable attachment to 
his person and welfare, though their courage was in- 
adequate to the task of exploring an enemy’s country. 

Early the next morning he called such of his Hot- 
tentots around him, as had voluntarily offered to ac- 
company their beloved master wherever he should 
think proper to lead. them, and informed them that 
he was ready. to pay a visit to the Caffres, who doubt- 
less waited his arrival with the greatest impatience. 
These. words operated. like magic on the adventurous 
few, who contemned that appearance of danger which 
made their companions shake with terror; and they 
instantly began to forma the different packages of arms, 
aminunition, beads, trinkets, kitchen utensils, and 
mats for their repose, with a degree of dexterity that 
formed a charming contrast to the astonished and de- 
jected air of the timid wretches who were to remain 
behind, 

_ When the baggage was properly adjusted, and every 
thing in readiness for the commencement of the jour- 
hey, our author gave the command of the camp to an 
old Hottentot, named Swanepoel, whom he privately: 
infermed that be would return within fifteen days, 
provided he should find. it unsafe or impracticable to 
traverse the country of Caffraria; but, in case he 
should not appear before the expiration of six weeks, 
Swanepoel was directed. to repair with all his people 
to the Cape, where the effects must be delivered to 
Mr. Boers, and from whence he right pursue his jour- 
hey to his own country. These words, delivered with 
some degree of emotion on the part of our author, 
nearly overpowered the feelings of the old man, whose 
cheeks were plenteously suffused with the bitter tears 
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of regret, while his faithful bosom was literally con- 
vulsed with sighs and sobs, that completely stopped 
the power of articulation. Vaillant was unable to 
bear the pathetic addresses of his people, and the 
agony of their appointed chief any longer, and there- 
fore forced himself away from their affectionate ca- 
resses, and hastily proceeded to cross the riverwith his 
horses, dogs, and oxen. 

Having reached the opposite bank, he directed his 
course to the north-east for about five hours, when 
they were-obliged to halt, on account of the excessive 


heat and the fatigue which they had suffered by pass- 


ing through the long grass, that greatly impeded their 
progress, and, owing to its extreme dryness, frequently 
wounded their feet. 

After partaking of a light repast, and procuring a 
temporary repose beneath the shade of some spreading 
mimosas, they continued their route, though attacked. 
by a dreadful thunder-storm, till about five o’clock in 
the evening, when our exhausted traveller comnianded 
his tent to be erected, and fires kindled. The travel- 
lers accordingly dried themselves, and retired to rest ; 
but the moisture of the earth, and the impetuous tor- 
rents, that descended with redoubled fury from the 

clonds, penetrated the blankets of the master, the 
mats of his followers, and the canvass that was stretch- 
ed over them, in such a manner as to render abor- 
tive all their precautions, and effectually to preclude 
the possibility of sleep. 

The subsequent morning proved extremely fine, and 
our author proceeded for about seven hours, when he 
ordered an encampment to be formed in the vicinity of 
a rivulet, that was apparently connected with the Groot 
Vis River, where they spent the night very peaceably, 
and from whence they travelled at sun-rise to a craal 
of Caftres, which had been destroyed by the revenge- 
ful planters, The huts were in many places still entire, 
and only a few of them had been burnt ; about six of 
them were observed in a cluster, and the remainder 
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were lightly sprinkled over the plain, to the extent of 
half a league. ‘In this place our author first observed 
that the Caffres have some little idea of agriculture, 
and that they usually erect their abode in the centre of 
their little fields. A plentiful crop of millet, known 


by the name of Caffre wheat, stood ready for the hand 
of the reaper, though materially damaged by the fre- 


‘quent iacursions of the antelopes; and dismally con- 
trasted by putrescent bodies, and scattered limbs, that 
were observed on the ground.in every direction. 

As the situation of this craal was remarkably plea- 
sant, our author resolved to spend a few days in its 
vicinage, and accordingly established himself in his 
tent, on the borders of a magnificent forest, that af- 
forded a most delightful shelter from the heat, and 
afforded much amusement to our traveller, who de- 
voted several hours to a reviving walk beneath its 
stupendous trees, which afforded ample scope for his 
contemplation, while a variety of plants, and a nu- 
merous tribe of antelopes, -equally attracted his atten- 
tion, and rendered the spot of encampment truly de- 
lightful. 

After a short stay at this place, which the Hotten- 


_ tots denominated the camp of slaughter, they proceeded 


in an easterly direction, across a district where the 
grass had been recently cut down, and was now spring- 
ing forth in a fresh and luxuriant verdure : ostriches and 
antelopes were here seen in great abundance; anda 
sufficient number of partridges. were killed, in the 
course of a short march, to dine all. the company. 


Some traces:of oxen were likewise noticed by onr 


author ; but he was much surprised to find so beauti- 
ful a country utterly destitute of inhabitants, as during 
a progress of ninety miles he had neither ciscovered 
a single craal, nor met with any native of Caffraria. 
Towards evening they halied near a large pond 
that was formed by the rain water, ‘when the oxen 
were refreshed, after a jaborious day's passage beneath 
the intense heat of the sun, and the Hottentots em- 
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ployed themselves in cooking some ostrich eggs that 
had been recently discovered by accident. The even- 
ing was spentin much cheerfulness ; but the blessing 
of repose was precluded by the violent and incessant 
barking of the dogs, which inclined our author to ap- 
prehend some treacherous design on the part of the 
savages, or a race of plunderers known by the appella- 
tion of Boshmen ; but on the return of day they were 
unable to account for the alarm, notwithstanding they 
examined every probable covert with the minutest at-_ 
tention, and endeavoured to discover the traces of their 
nocturnal disturbers. 

Proceeding still towards the east, they passed through 
a grove of spreading mimosas, forded a small river, 
and shortly afier arrived at the craal of their late visi- 
tors, which, though very curious and in good condi- 
tion, was totally deserted by the inhabitants, who had! 
certainly fled upon a false alarm, as there was not 
the least appearance of either rapine or slaughter in the 
place. Upon examination, this craal was found to 
contain above a hundred ancient, well-constructed 
huts, that were erected at the usual distances, and sur- 
rounded by little corn-fields, from whence, however, 
the crops had been peaceably. carried away. 

On their departure from hence, they passed a variety 
of deserted huts, and met with a great number of 
elephants, buffaloes, antelopes, and game of almost 
every description; which our author regarded as a 
convincing proof that the Caffres are less addicted to 
bunting than the Hottentots, and usually place a great- 
er dependance on their flocks and harvest than on the 
resources of their dexterity, and the use of their wea- 
pons. 

Atter crossing a small river, in. order to avoid a bar- 
ren. range of mountains, that would soon have impeded 
their progress, the travellers turned. off towards the 
south, without having yet discovered a single Caffre, 
though the frequent reports of the musketry, and the 
spots of encampment, must have discovered the stran- 
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ers, if any of the hatives had beén in that part of 
the country. 

Our traveller, however, continued his hunting ex- 
cursions, and other favourite amusements, though a 
Serious consultation was frequently held upon the 
strange desertion of the craals, which afforded a cofi- 
Stant ground for conversation, and Save lise to a variety 
of conjectures; some affirming that Caffres were ine 
disputably secreted in the distriét, who did not choose 
to make their appearance ; arid others maintaining that 
there were positively fone, or othefwise the caravan 
would have been attackéd by them. Their plans of 
defence were equally conttadictory ; and Vaillant was 


_ the only person who could arrange such a design, with 


Fespect to a first interview, 4s might probably lead to 
a jortunate explanation, without the hecéssity of hav- 
ing recourse to their arms They all, however, agreed 
to sleep at the distance of fifty paces ftoni thé tent of 


our adventurer, whose wavitig flag would infallibly at- 


tract the notice of the savages, and thereby secure 
him from a sudden surprise. | 
One day, while Vailiant was ranging about in quest 


Of small birds, in the vicinity of his camp, he per- 


ceived two yellow serpents start up at his feet, and 
assuine an erect position, while their heads swelled 


) Up prodigiously, atid they hissed in a most dreadful 
Manner. Alarmed at the appearance of thése terrific 


animals, whose bite hé knew to be mortal, Vaillant 


discharged his piece ; whén oné of them retired to its 
hole, and the other fell lifeless to the ground, Thié 
_ Sreature was five feet three inches long, and nine incheg 


im circumference; ifs mouth was armed with a sur- 
prising number of teeth, that were hardly perceptible, 


and each side of the jaw was supplied with 4 hook, 
that was five inches in length, and might be extended 
_at pleasure, like the Claws of 4 cat or tiger. 


On the approach of night, a large fire was observed 


on the summit of @ mountdin, that was apparéntly 
about nine miles distant from the spot of encampment, 
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By the aid of his spying-glass, our author could like- 
wise distinguish several persons, who were passing and 
repassing before the fire ; but the distance was too great 
for him to ascertain whether they were Caffres or the 
Boshmen, whose names were held in universal detes- 
tation, and who were enemies to every nation, with- 
out distinction. Fearful of the approach of these 
rapacious plunderers, our author commanded the fires 
to be extinguished, and immediately retired to his bed. 
Next morning the travellers continued their route 
towards the place from whence they had seen the 
flames ascend on the preceding night ; but their progress 
was so much impeded by a tedious thicket, that was 
almost impassable to the oxen, that, after a tedious 
march of nine hours, they were obliged to stop, and 
form an encampment on the banks of a lake which 
fortunately happened to lie in their way. 
From this place Vaillant dispatched some Hotten- 
tots to make discoveries in the neighbourhood. ‘These 


persons soon returned with information of a body of 


Caffres, whom they had perceived in full march; and 
our author was conducted to a spot, from whence he 
plainly saw ten persons, who were quietly driving a herd 
of cattle before them : he then presented himself, with 
his followers, to their notice, and, arresting their flight 
by the voice of Hans, prevailed on them to approach 
him; when his cordial salutation and the sight of his 
beard effectually dispelled their terror, and reminded 
them of the stranger, whose promised visit had bee 
announced by their countrymen. They were then 
conducted to the camp, and treated with brandy and 
tobacco by our adventurer, whom they now  interro- 
gated respecting his carriages, Hottentots, &c. But as 
he was unwilling to acknowledge the timidity of his 
people, he waved the subject, by slightly observing, 
that his present excursion was merely intended to pros 
cure intelligence; and at another time he should exhibit 
the whole of his retinue to their view, and might pras 
bably traverse their country at his leisure. 
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They likewise made particular inquiry réspécting the 
planters, whose persecutions had reducéd them to thé 
most pitiable condition, at a time when they were other- 
wise severely harassed by the neighbouring Tambou- 
chis, and the crue} Boshmen, who plundered and 
massacred them wherever they could find theni. 
They likewise observed, that the nearest horde of 
their nation was how at the distance of five days jour- 
ney from the encampment ; but that they had ventured 
to quit their craal- in quest of their oxen, which had 
been driven in the greatest confusion, upon the first 
incursion of the planters, either to the sea-coast or 
the most remote parts of Caffraria. Vaillant assured 
them that their enemies were neither able nor desir- 
ous to take so longa journey as that which must be 
taken to artive at their craals, and therefore requested 
them to set their hearts at rest, while be made a liberal 
distribution among them of beads, toys, tinder-boxes, 
and tobacco. Deeply affected by such tokens of un- 
eqnivoeal amity, they begged him to accept a couple 


of oxen in return; but when he positively refused the 
offer, and expressed a wish for the augmentation of 
stheir cattle, whose number, he afarmed: he would 
never lessen, they regarded him with marks of astonish- . 


ament, and observed to Hans, that his master resembled 
the only worthy man of his colour whom they had 
ever seen; From their description of this person, “= 
they said travelled merely for curiosity, and had: visited 
‘them some yeats ago om the banks of the het 
River,, dur author found that they alluded to: colonel) 
- Gordon, with whom he told them that he lived on 
terms of the most intimate friendship: They were 
apparently. much delighted: with this assertion, and re- 
quested Vaillant to: intercedé. with the colonel, om his 
return: to the Cape,, that, through his: spirited and’ hv 
mane exertions, the government might be inclined to 
“anwnd those intolerable grievances “under which the y 
had so long atid:so wretchedly groaned. 

The remainder of the day: was devoted to a conver- 
sation that.tended to throw a considerable light om the 

Foo 
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religion, customs, and resources of the Caffres, who 
described, with equal justice and precision, such cir- 
cumstances as were either honourable or disgraceful to 
the narrators. 

The natives of Caffraria tesemble, in person, the 
generality of the Gonaquas; they are, however, rather 
tailer, more robust, and of a fiercer disposition. 
Their features are much pleasanter than those of the 
Hottentots, or the negroes of Mosambique; as they 
have neither the unsightly prominences of the former, 
nor the extreme breadth of the face that is peculiar to 
the latter; their foreheads are high, their eyes large, 
and their countenances open; and, setting aside the 
prejudice that operates against their complexion, our 
adventurer affirms that many of the Caffre women’ 
might be accounted handsome even in an European: 
country. A peculiarity is attached to these females, 
that isnot, perhaps, to be found in any other nation, 
viz. their inattention to personal ornaments. That 
profusion ‘which is common among the Hottentot 
women is never seen among these, who merely wear. 
a kross and a small apron, that is very rarely bordered 
with a few glass beads.’ Bracelets are entirely disre- 
garded by them, ror do they ever wear any covering on 
the head, notwithstanding the alteration of the seasons. 

The men, however, bestow much time on the 
decoration of their persons, which they frequently 
tattoo and rub with grease, for the purpose of 
preserving their vigour and agility. Their arms and 
legs are commonly encircled with bracelets, that are 
formed by cutting through the hollow part of an ele- 
phant’s tusk, and polished according to the fancy of 
the wearer. Their necks are likewise adorned with 2 
string of little bones, which they whiten and polish in 
a curious manner; or, in place ‘of such necklaces, 
they sometimes suspend the bone of a leg of mutton 
from their necks, which our author humorously. com- 
pares, in its effect, to that of a patch on the beauteous 
faces of the ladics in Europe. During the hot wea- 
ther they retain scarcely any covering but these orna- 
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ments ; but in the winter they are clothed with krosses 
of calves or oxen’s hides, that are Jong enough to reach 
from the shoulders to the ground, 

‘Their huts are higher, larger, and of a more regu- 
Jar formation than those of the Hottentots; the frames 
are well-constructed, of solid timber, and plastered 
ever with a composition of clay and cow’s dung, that 
really appears as smooth as the finest mortar ; the floors 
are similar in substance to the walls, and every hut is 
provided with a circular hearth, that is rendered ex- 
tremely safe, by a border, of about three inches in 


eight; the entrance is s0 low, that a person must pro- 


strate himself on the earth, before he can gain admit- 


tance to these curious dwellings ; but even this singu- 


larity is prudently contrived as a defence against the 


sudden attack of a wild beast, or the more dreadful 


arrival of an implacable foe. 
At the distance of six inches from the wall of the 
hut, a smal] trench is usually dug to the depth of 


- eighteen inches, and a similar breadth, for the purpose 


of receiving the waters, and securing the inmates of 
the habitation from the ill effect of any moisture. 
From the fertility of their soil, the abundance of 
their rivulets, and the pleasant situation of their craals, 
may probably arise that settled and contented turn of 
mind, which, in time of peace, so remarkably di- 
stinguishes the Caffres from the Hottentots. To the 
former, a neat little dwelling, solidly constructed, in 


- the centre of a corn-field that was once cultivated by 


their ancestors, is sufficient to claim the agreeable ap- 
pellation of their country; while the latter prefer the 
precarious employment of hunting, to the practice of 
husbandry, and are contented to pass their lives in a 


_ perpetual wandering'from place to place, alike regard 


less of the past and inattentive to the future. 
It is, however, worthy of remark, that notwith- 


- standing the fertility of the land, the copious supplies 
of water, and the inguriant vegetation, which are all 


peculiar to Caffraria, the cattle are, in general, 
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much smaller than those of the Hottentots. ‘* This - 
difference,” says our author, ‘ must undoubtedly arise 
from the nature of the sap, anda certain flavour that 
is predominant in every kind of grass.” 

‘he Caffres niust certainly be acknowledged a more 
civilized people than those who reside towards the 
south, as their industry is more perceptible, and their 
acquaintance with some of the necessary arts greatly 
superior, 

Lhe rite of cireumcision, which they generally prac- 
tise, seems to announce that they are either the de- 
scendants of some ancient nation, from whom th 
are now degenerated, or, otherwise, that they have 
copied it froma people who are now forgotten ; for 
they frankly acknowledge that they neither retain this — 
cereinony as a part of their religion, nor on any mystic 
cause ; Consequently it is merely transferred with theiy 
other customs, from father to son, through their suc- 
ceeding generations. Their idea of the nature and. 
power of God is very exalted, and they readily ac. 
quiesce in the belief of a future state, where the vir- 
tuous shall be abundantly rewarded, and the wicked ; 
punished with perpetual severity ; but as they have no 
idea of the creation, they simply imagine that the 
world existed from eternity, and that it will always re= 
tain its present state and appearance. They have no 
form of worship, ner any priest. The education of 
children depends solely upon the attention of the 
parents ; and the people ate governed by a general, 
chief, or king, whose power is extremely limited, his 
revenue the mere production of his own fields, and his 
palace equally as small and plain as the hovel of his 
meanest subject. He may, indeed, be acknowledged 
as the father of @ free people; but the expenses ate 
tendant upon his family, seraglio, and: retinue, are 
generally sufficient to drain his rustic treasury, and 
sometimes reduce him to actual penury. 

As the hordes of the Caffres are usually situated ata 
great distance from ecch other, it is judged expedient 
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to constitute chiefs, by the king’s appointment, who, | 
upon any emergency, are summoned to the royal re- 
sidence, and there receive. such orders as are instantly 
obeyed in their own territories, and transmitted to 
those of their neighbours. 

The plain weapons of these people serve to demon- 
strate their superiority, in point of true courage and 
generosity, to the Hottentots; for whereas the lat- 
ter will gladly take every advantage, and deal out the 
stroke of destruction from the shelter of a rock, or the 
- concealment of a bush, the Caffre proudly contemns 
the use of poison, that is so liberally bestowed on the 
arrows of his neighbours, seeks out his enemy with 
intrepid resolution, and fairly throws his hassagay in the 
open field, while his only defence is a buckler, about 
three feet long, that is made of a buffaloe’s hide, and 
- commonly shelters him from the arrows of his foes ; 
but, if unhappily engaged with an European, he finds, 
by sad experience, that such a shield is incapable of 
resisting a ball. 

The musical instruments of the Caffres resemble 
those of the Hottentots already mentioned ; and their 
marriages are still simpler than those of that na- 
tion, When an agreement is formed between the 
suitor and the parents of the elected bride, the two 
families consent to devote two.or three weeks to dan- 
cing, drinking, and rejoicing, according as their cir- 
cumstances will allow. Such a festival, however, is 
only performed once, as, in case of a second marriage, 
the affair is transacted in private. | 

‘On the decease of a father, the succession is equally 
shared between the mother and her sors, with whom 
the girls are permitted to remain till they obtain by 
marriage an establishment of their own. If the 
throne is vacated by the death of their king, the so- 
vereign power is immediately conferred upon the eldest 
son, or nephew, of the deceased ; but in case the king 
dies without leaving either sons or nephews to accept 
the reins of government, a sovereign is chosen from 
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among the chiefs of the different hordes; when fac- 
tions and intrigues are usually carried to such a pitch, 
as to occasion the most serious dissensions and a dread- 
ful waste of blood. 

The dead are generally carried from the craal by 
their relatives, and deposited in a ditch, that is com- 
mon to the whole horde, from whence the bodies are 
soon removed by various birds and beasts of prey. 
Funeral honours are alone conferred upon their kings 
and chiefs, whose bodies are covered with a heap of 
Stones, collected and arranged in the form of a dome ; 
a long succession of these small mounts was observed 
by our author at Bruyntjes Hoogte, which was fore 
merly inhabited by the Caffres. 

After a night of undisturbed repose, Vaillant ase | 
sembled his Hottentos, and inforrned then that in cone 
sequence of the testimony of the Caffres, relative to 
the danger ef an attack from the Boshmen and the 
‘Tambouchis, who were spreading death and desolation 
amidst the plains of Caffraria, he intended to returit 
immediately to Kok’s craal, by way of the Groot Vis 
River ; and that, on his arrival at the camp, he should 
have the carriages repaired, and proceed in a westerly 
direction, across the Snow Mountains, to the Cape. 

The first part of this declaration was received with 
such looks and gestures as plainly evinced the delight 
of his auditors; and though he knew the conclusion 
of his speech was rather unacceptable, on account of 
the difficulties that must be experienced in the route 
which he traced out, he mingled it with their fayonrite 
desire, merely as a stratagem to reconcile them, by 
times, to his irrevocable determination, that, on his 
arrival at the camp, they might be able to inspire their 
companions with confidence, and testify their astonish=: 
ment if any one should prove refractory, 

To the ten savages who cheerfully assisted our tra 
vellers in packing up their baggage, and yoking their 
oxen, Vaillant gave as large a quantity of tobacco as 
he cauld possibly spare; and, repeating many wishes 
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for their health aad preservation, commenced his jour- 
hey towards Kok:s craa]l, while they retired in an op- 
posite direction to the interior parts of Caffraria. 

_ After a forced march of three days, the travellers 
and cattle arrived at the banks of the Groot Vis River, 
where they cheerfully reposed, after their severe fa- 
tigue, while our adventurer amused himself, as usual, 
with making discoveries in the neighbourhood. 
Proceeding from hence, along the side of the bank, 
they beheld, after a progress of three more days, a high 
- mountain, that had arrested their attention soon after 
they left their companions at the craal. This was a sight 
that effectually warmed the hearts of the Hottentots, 


_ who, knowing that they should soon revisit their herds, 


their riches, and their friends, expressed their trans- 
port. by loud and repeated shouts: they then, with one 
consent, began to quicken their pace, and arrived, 
without molestation, at the happy spot that had long 
engrossed their attention, and excited their tender in- 
‘quietude. 

The veil of night was spread over the landscape, 
sleep had sealed the eyes of our author’s dependants, 
and all the camp was hushed in the most profound 
tranquillity, when Vaillant began to congratulate him- 
self on his precipitate arrival ; but the violent noise of 
the dogs, which, recognising their master, teased him 
with caresses, and stunned him with barking, im- 


_ mediately spread the alarm, and roused the Hottentots, 
who started up and ran to their beloved friends with 
every possible mark of an unbounded affection, 


Next day our traveller was agreeably surprised, by 


finding that a small detachment of the worthy Gona- 
~quas had quitted their own craal, in order to establish 
themselves in the vicinity of his camp, where they 


had already constructed several new huts. Swanepoel 
“informed him that every thing had been quiet during 
his absence, and assured him that his hazardous jour- 
ney had been the constant theme of their discourse 


-ever since his departure. Such an account naturally 
6 
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revived the heart of Vaillant, who, for near a month, 
had been deprived of the comforts and enjoyments of 
his camp, and was consequently delighted with the 
fidelity and attachment of his people. He now resolved © 
to increase the general joy that prevailed among them, 
and proclaimed, with a loud voice, that it was Satur- 
day *; when he was immediately surrounded by his 
numerous family, who received their allowance of to- 
bacco and brandy, from their generous master, and 
seated themselves around an excellent fire, while our. 
traveller regaled himself with his tea, and silently 
contemplated the happy group before him. 

Having described his intended route to this harmless 
people, he found much less opposition to his will than 
he had expected; some few of his attendants were, 
indeed, overwhelmed with consternation at the idea of 
traversing the Snewberg Mountains, that were well 
known as the usual haunt of the Boshmen. Every 
body, however, was exhausted with fatigue, and they 
_ cheerfully preferred all the perils of the journey toa 

longer absence from the Cape. 

On the 8th of the month, which was appointed by’ 
Vaillant for his removal, he carefully arranged his coal- 
lections, reviewed his carriages, oxen, and ammuni- 
tion ; and found himself in good condition to begin 
his journey; but the arrival of Haabas, with his af- 
fectionate horde, altered his resolution, and induced 
him to devote two more days to the company and con- 
versation of his beloved friends. 

The proclamation of this intention was a sufficient 
signal for a festival, which immediately commenced 
with dancing, singing, and a liberal distribution of 
brandy from the hands of ourauthor, and of hydro- 
mel from the worthy Haabas. These orgies, how- 
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* Our author always gave the Hottentots their allowance of 
tobacco on a Saturday ; in consequence of which 
pened, at any time, to demand the nam 
universally replied, “ It is Saturday.” 


, if he hap- 
e of the day, they 
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ever, afforded no pleasure to the disconsolate Narina 
and her sister, whose features were strongly marked 
with vexation and regret, though our author attempted 
fo comfort them to the best of his ability, by giving 
them a variety of presents for themselves and their 
relations. To Haabas and the rest of the horde he 
Save a profusion of tobacco, and as many other articles 
2s hes could possibly spare. He then took the vene- 
rable chief aside; and earnestly entreated him to re- 
move the situation of his craal to a greater distance 
from the planters, whose apparent tranquillity might 
prove superficial, and whose frequent meetings at one 
place might finally terminate in some treachery, if 
not in the extirpation of his harmless horde. Haabas 
was much affected by this proof of friendship, and 
promised to act in obedience to the desires of our au- 
thor, immediately after his departure ; but he solemn- 
ly affirmed, that if the blessings of peace should again 
be restored to the country, he would establish himself 
on the spot that was now occupied by the camp, in 
- grateful remembrance of his beloved benefactor. 

On the morning of our adventurer’s removal, the 
affectionate Gonaquas gave him their adieus in such a 
manner, as if, by his departure, they should be de- 
prived of every earthly comfort; and the emotions of 
his own heart were in such exact unison with theirs, 
that he was obliged to give the signal for the carriages 
to proceed, and to relieve the sad oppression of his 
spirits by a flood of tears, that trickled down his face, 
while he followed the convoy, without either opening 
his lips, or indulging himself with one. transient view 
of the dear country that he was leaving behind him. 

According to the information which he had received 
concerning the Snow Mountains, Vaillant supposed, 
that by leaving Bruyntjes Hoogte on the left, and cruss- 
ing a mountainous chain, that extends (o a consider- 
able distance, he should certainly arrive there at the 
distance of one hundred and twenty or one hundred 
and fifty miles, according to the windings of the road 
by which he expected“ to conduct his carriages ; but, 
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as he understood that the coolness and elevation of 
their summits rendered these mountains uninhabitable 
during a great part of the year, he resolved to proceed 
leisurely through a country which seemed to promise 
a variety of new productions that were worthy of ex- 
citing his curiosity. 

Notwithstanding the excessive heat of the weather, 
our travellers continued their route for full eighteen 
miles before they halted, About one in the afterncon 
they rested at the ruins of a craal, where the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants had been probably surprised and mas-« 
sacred suddenly, as the huts were nearly demolished, 
and the ground was completely covered with mangled 
limbs and scattered bones. 

Eager to remove from this disgusting scene, they 
proceeded for about four hours, when they arrived at 
a deserted habitation, from whence nothing had been 
removed but the furniture. As this place seemed to 
offer a welcome retreat, Vaillant determined to pass 
the night there ; but finding himself and all his com- 
panions attacked by an innumerable swarm of fleas, 
they instantly removed to the banks of a delightful 
rivulet, where our author was necessitated to bathe, 
and afterwards.submit to be greased and boughoued in 
the manner of the savages; as this was the only means 
that could be devised to assuage the pain that he suf- 
. fered from those importunate vermin. 

Having experienced much refreshment under this 
curious operation, Vaillant began to régard the beauties 
of his new situation, which were really worthy of his 
attention, ‘The plain was flanked on the north by im- 
mense and magnificent forests, well supplied with an 
abundance of antelopes, and frequently embellished 
with that species of the mimosa known to the plaut- 
ers by the name of the doornsboom. This tree was 
fortunately now in blossom*, by which means our 


* ‘The blossoms of the deorn-boom attract vast numbers of 
curious insects to the tree, and theseagain draw thither large 
flocks of birds, to which they serve as food. 
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traveller obtained a view of many birds and insects 
that otherwise he might not have met with. 

During his stay at this place, Vaillant enriched his 


_ collection with a curious bird that is unknown to or- 


nithologists, but called by the Hottentots the uyt lager, 
or mock bird. The size of its head resembled that of 
a blackbird; its feathers were of a beautiful green 
finely mingled with purple ; its long spotted tail was 
similar to the head of a lance; ; and the feathers of | 
the wings were lightly covered with white spots; its 
bill was long and hooked, and, like its feet, of a beau- 
tiful crimson colour. It was observed to climb along 
the branches of the trees with great dexterity, in 
search of such insects as constitute its usual food ; and 
to conceal itself with surprising ingenuity beneath the 
bark. 

From hence our travellers proceeded to the banks 
of the Klein Vis River, which they happily crossed 
without sustaining any inynry, and found an abundance 


of mimosas, that were a}l completely in blossom, and. 


afforded a fine retreat toa great variety of birds that 
our author had not yet discovered. ‘lhis circumstance 
was sufficient to arrest the progress of Vaillant, who 
accordingly commanded his tent to be erected in a 
sinall meadow, that was pleasantly shaded by a cluster 
of bushy trees, and appeared well suited for his opera- 
tions. Phe conveyance of the carriages to this peace- 
ful spot was, however, an arduous task, and was 
finally attended with the loss of a fine ox, that was 
severely wounded by the prickles of a. mimosa, and 
continued in great agonies for twenty-four hours, when 
it was deemed most prudent to terminate its misery 
with its existence. , 

Owing to the abundance of birds and animals that 
were procured with the greatest facility in the circum- 
jacent woods, the encampment at this place became 
highly interesting to our author, and very. agreeable 
to his followers, who found an excellent supply of 
provisions for how eolves and their cattle. ‘* It was 
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one of those spots,” says Vaillant, “ that were well 
calculated to erase from my breast the recollection of 
other climates, other manners, and other pleasures.” 

On the morning of their departure our travellers 
met with a few savage Hottentots, of whom they pur- 
chased a couple of sheep, and continued their journey 
with them for about an hour; when the strangers de- 
parted to their respective craals, and Vaillant approached 
the banks of the Klein Vis River, where he spent the 
first day of the new year, 1782. 

Next morning, while the people were engaged in 
repairing some of ‘the wheels, and reviewing the caitle 
our author remarked that every countenance was sud- 
denly lighted up into.a glow of joy, for which they 
accounted by pointing to a distant cloud, that was ap- 
parently advancing towards them. On its near ap- 
proach, Vaillant was astonished to find that it was 
composed of millions of locusts, which’ literally dark- 
ened: the air, and formed a column of about three 
thousand feet in length. The swarm was so close, that 

many of them, either stifled or hurt by the others, fell 
in showers to the ground, and afforded an excellent 
treat to the Hottentots, who prevailed on their master 
to taste them ; but he confesses they were extremély 
ungrateful to ‘his palate, and therefore demanded his 
attention much less than the passage of the cloud, 

which occupied three hours, according to a strict ob- 
~ servance of his watch. 

On the 3d of January our author proceeded towards 
the Snew Berg, whose summits were now covered with 
snow, notwithstanding the approach of the hottest sea- 
son. ‘The excessive heat obliged him to halt on the 
banks ofthe Bly River, that was nearly dried up, and 
after a march of three hours he arrived at the Bird’s 
River, where he found the heat still more insufferable, 
on account of the adjacent rocks, which reflected the 
rays of the sun upon the valley ; it was therefore in- 
dispensably necessary to take some repose, and an en- 
caiipment was formed accordingly, 
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Having resumed their journey on the 7th, an alarm 
was suddenly spread by the Holtentots, who were — 
placed in the rear guard, and who suddenly galloped 
up to our author, followed by all the relays, im the 
greatest disorder: the terror having communicated 
to the twelve oxen of the largest waggon, that was 
now unattended by the’ drivers, they started aside, 
broke the poles, and dragged the carriage into the 
thickest part of the bushes, ‘The confusion now be- 
came more general, and the bellowing of the oxen 
— strongly assured Vaillant that the caravan was pursued: 
by lions: he therefore set out immediately with some 
of his best huntsmen, in order to oppose these fero- 
cious animals, and give the rest of his people time to 
make every ueedful preparation. After proceeding to 
a considerable distance, he discovered two lions, upon 
a small] eminence, and commanded his followers to sa- 
lute them with a general discharge of their fusees ; 
- this was accordingly “done, but without any other effect 
than that of frightening them from their station, As, 
however, the night was extremely dark, and the resi- 
due of the people were anxiously waiting their return, 
the pursuit was prudently relinquished, and our author 
turned his attention to the recovery of the affrighted 
oxen; which after much labour he happily effected. 
Having repaired the broken pole with some pieces 
of timber, that had beer fortunately cut down in the 
forests of Auteniqua, they proceeded early on the fol- 
lowing day to the river Platte, where they were much 
distressed, by finding its channel completely dry : 
they wandered, however, up its bank for near three 
quarters of an hour, and at length assuaged: their 
thirst with. a little muddy water, that by ehance was 
still remaining in some boggy ground. 
_ As: our traveller intended to ascend and traverse a 
part of the Snew Berg mountains, notwithstanding 
the well-known perils that. he might possibly incur 
from the Boshmen, he fixed his camp on an open spot 
im the plain, and fortified it as well as he poss sibl) y 
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could, against the sudden attacks of those powerful 
enemies, aud the nocturnal depredations of savage 
beasts. 

One of his hunters, who had been out in quest of 
game, now informed him that he had found a horde of 
savage Hottentots, who resided at the foot of the 
mountains ; and Vaillant, attended by four of his peo- 
ple, immediately set out to pay them a visit. He was, 
however, greatly surprised to find that his appearance 
excited the most violent terror in the children, who, 
as soon as they perceived him, scampered away in all 
directions, and filled the air with the most horrible 
cries. Anxious to learn the cause of such behaviour, 
he interrogated their parents, who informed him that 
they were but lately arrived from Camebo, where 
‘they had suffered such cruel persecutions from the plant- 
ers, as had really filled their own breasts with the most 
inveterate hatred against the whites, and induced them 
to fitl the minds of their offspring with the same spe- 
cies of detestation. ; 

As our author was about to take leave of this 
horde, which consisted of about a hundred people, 
with a tolerable’ number of sheep and cattle, he was 
compelled to enter one of their huts, in order to avoid 
a tremendous storm, that descended with such unconi- 
mon fury as to threaten the déstruction of the craal ; 
while the adjacent trees were torn up by the roots ; 
large bodies of sand hurried away by the torrent; and 
’ the plains were completely inundated with a thousand 
streains, that fell with a terrific noise from the sum- 
mits of the mountains, and presented to the spectator 
a series of cataracts and cascades, that were at once 
terrific abd magnificent. The rain continued with 
great force through the remainder of the night; and 
the following day the inundation was so much in- 
creased, that the intermediate space between the craal 
and the encampment was, for several hours, totally 
impassable. 

Shortly after this occurrence, one of the herdsmen 
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informed our author that several Poshmen had de- 
scended from the mountains, and apparently designed 
to approach them ; but that, by a few discharges of 
the tusees,' their courage was abated, and they eure 
with precipitation. Immediately upon Bie intelli- 
gence, Vaillant set out on horseback, with five atten- 
dants, to purste them; and indeed they soon came 
within sight of some of them, but the resolute appear- 
ance and rapid progress of our ‘travellers struck them’ 
with such terror, that they all entered the mountains 
by different paths, and soon entirely disappeared among 
the numerous excavations of the rocks. These people’ 
were entirely naked, and ascended ‘the rugged ae- 
clivities with the dexterity and nimbleness of monkeys 

This little alarm was certainly of the greatest utility 
to the travellers, as it served to rouse their su uspicions, 
and to unite them in a regular discharge of their duty ; 
their precautions, however, exposed them to many 
inconveniences, as they were obliged to keep watch in 
the most open places, where the heat was nearly in- 
supportable, and where they consequently suffered’ the 
most excruciating torment from thirst. 

When our author had traversed such spots of the 
Snow Mountains as seemed the most beautiful, and 
_ had finished his observations on this part of the coun- 
try, his followers earnestly entreated hint to lead them 
forwards, before the sun had completely exhaled the 
small quantity of stagnant water that micht now be 
met with. Jn compliance with their request, he de- 
camped on the 2d of February, and, taking a south- 
westerly direction, crossed the river Jubers, and en- 
tered upon the arid plains of Carouw, where the sad- 
_ dened eye wandered reluctantly over an immense tract 
of sand, or rested in disgust 1 sie a chain of rocks, 
that exhibited a dreary picture of sterility and deso- 
lation. 

On the 4th they proceeded to the river Voogel, 
and from thence to the river Sondag, where the su- 
_perb avenues of mimosas, that embeltished the banks, 
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and perfumed the air with the fragrance of their blos- 
soms, formed a charming contrast to the dismal tract 
they bad recently quitted; and a thousand’ different 
sorts of birds, that warbled in the elegant foliage, 
proved sufficiently enticing to detain our author till the 
sth; when he left the Sondag behind him, and conti- 
nued his route till he arrived at the river Camdebo, 
which traverses the country that has afforded it a 
name. 

Prior to his departure from hence, he discovered a 
savage Hottentot, who instantly betook himself to 
flight, but was soon overtaken by our author, who, 
from many evident signs of terror and embarrassment, 
was well assured that he was a Boshman. He, how- 
ever, generously resolved to spare his life, and civilly 
interrogated him concerning game. ‘The stranger, who 
began to resume his confidence upon such unexpected 
treatment, readily informed him where he might find 
an excellent supply, and. Vaillant ordered one of his: 
Hottentots to give him some tobacco far the timely 
intelligence. He then continued his excursion, but 
was soon arrested by the cries of his servant, whom the 
treacherous Boshman had severely wounded with an ar- 
row. In atransport of rage, our author now leaped from 
his horse, and discharged the contents of his fusee in- 
to the breast of the savage, who instantly fell to the 
ground; while the exasperated Hottentot collected his 
arms, and revenged his misfortune by the death of his: 
enemy. 

Vaillant and his servant now returned ta the camp, 
where his wound was properly washed, and effectually 
cured, by the humane exertions of our adventurer, 
who, withthe rest of his people, rejoiced at the death 
of the assassin, as it was extremely probable, if he 
had escaped, that he would have discovered the situa- 
tion of our travellers’ establishment, and collected ‘such: 
a body of bis sanguinary brethren, as would indis- 
putably have massacred: the whole caravan, without 
yercy, i | : 
es 
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On the 16th our adventurer ike at a plantation 
belonging to two free: negroes, who received him with 
every mark of friendship, and Geeky offered him the 
use of any thing that was. in their possession. With 
these persons, therefore, he continued three days, and 
procured a quantity of biscuits. and other provisions, 
for his people, in exchange for gun 1 flints, shot, and 
powder. 
From hence he proceeded, though violently oppressed 
by the heat, and much distressed for want of water, 


till the 21st, when he crossed the dry channel of the 


_ 


Kniga, and formed an encampment at Kriga Fontyn, 
or the Fountain of Kriga, where the oxen found an 
abundance of water; but it was so extreme'y brackish, 
that the Hottentots, who drank of it, were ate 
ately afflicted with violent diarrheeas. 

Quitting this place, they continued their journey in 


_amost pitiable condition, till they crossed the Zwart 


Rivicr, or Black River, when they fortunately met 
with ashepherd, who directed them to a large pond, 
where the men and catile assuaged their thirst, and 
took up a temporary residence, “while our at uthor 2 ac- 
cepted the invitation of a neighbouring planter to pass 
a few days in the company of his family. he even- 
ings, however, were devoted to the camp, as Vaillant 
preferred his own mattress to a softer bed, and as his 
presence was particularly needful for the preservation 
of good order. 

‘his spot, which in itself was extremely ‘beautiful, 
and surrounded by the most charming scenery, pro ved 
ot the greatest benefit to»the poor facades that were 
completely exhausted with hunger and fatigue, and af- 
forded a sweet repose to the way-worn travellers, 

Atier receiving afresh supply of provisions from the 
generous planter, they continued their route on the Ist 
ot March to the Gamka, or Lion’s Kwer, wire they 
resolved to spend two days, in order to strengthen the 
oxen, and to refresh the people, before they com- 
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menced their journey to the Butlaloes River, that was 
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distant full seventy-five miles, during which progress 
it would be impossible to ebtain a single drop of water. 

This difficulty was, however, overcome by the pru- 
dence and attention of our traveller, who, by a forced 
march of two days, conducted his followers to the 
long-wished-for stream, where they found sufficient ex- 
cellence in the water to make them forget their fa- 
tigue ; while their eyes were charmed with a beautiful 
exhibition of verdant pastures and aromatic groves, 
curiously intersected by the river, and abundantly sup- 
plied with an excellent variety of ducks, herons, 
swans, flamingoes, and other aquatic fowls. 

On this agreeable spot they employed themselves in 
repairing the carriages and readjusting such articles as 
were deranged in the course of their journey, till the 
14th, when they recommenced their progress, crossed 
the Touws Rivier, and on the 17th arrived at a large 
lake in the vicinity of a plantation, where Vaillant 
procured some pork and flour, with which he resolved 
to treat his affectionate dependants. The flour was 
accordingly made up by Klaas’s wife, and the Hotten- 
tots were regaled with bread, for the first time since ™ 
their departure. 

On the 21st they entered upon another country, 
called the Boke Veld, or Plain of the Springboks. The 
neighbouring hills were here frequently spotted with 
plantations, from whence the inhabitants of every de- 
scription came to see the caravan, with as much haste 
and eager curiosity as are usually shown by the popu- 
lace of a great city on the arrival of some strange 
object. The beard of our author was regarded by the 
men as a wonderful phenomenon, while it terrified 
the women, and put the children to fight. At length, 
however, the concourse was dispersed, and Vaillant 
proceeded peaceably till near midnight, when he 
reached an inhabited retreat, where he hoped to, have 
been freed from any further embarrassment: but 
scarcely had the morning begun to cheer the surround. 
ing landscape with its wonted heht, when the camp was 
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surrounded by more than twenty persons, who had 
formerly propagated a hundred absurd tales respecting 
our adventurer, and who now teased him so much with 
their ridiculous questions *, that he lost all pa~ 
tience, and quitted the spot abruptly, though he had 
intended to remain there till the cool of the evening. 

This removal, however, proved but of little avail, 
as importunity still pursued hiro through several plan- 
tations that he was obliged to pass, and at night hé 
-was necessitated to seek for shelter beneath an enoy- 
mous chain of mountains, denominated Cloof, which 
forms the boundary of another country known by 
the appellation of Roode Sand. 

. This stupendous eminence seemed raised by the 
hand of misfortune before our author, who confesses 
himself nearly discouraged by the steepness of jis 
ascent, and the numerous quagmires that rendeted the | 
dangerous road still more disgusting: butas it was ine 
dispensably necessary for him, either to cross it or to 
‘make a very long circuit, that would in ail probability 
be attended with a considerable loss of time, he em- 
ployed the whole day of the 24th in filling up the 
deep fissures with branches of trees, stones, sand, 
and earth ; and the next morning, owing to the cheer- 
ful exertion of his followers, he had the inexpressiblé 
happiness of passing this frightful precipice, called the 
Master Hoek, or Master’s Corner, by the planters, 
and of encamping peaceably at, the foot of the moun- 
tain, on the opposite side. ‘ ; 

Next day he proceeded through the canton of Roode 
Sand, or Red Sand, which was richly clothed. with 
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_.* Some of these persons asserted that ue Vaillant had 
brought some waggon loads of jewels and gold dust from the 
rocks or rivers, that had never before been discovered: and 
one of the credulous peasants requested a sight of the magni- 
fieent stone, which our author had taken from the head of an 
Enormous serpent. 
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corn, and enlivened by a series of delightful planta- 
tions, and on the 26th crossed the Broad River, and 
the Waater Val, or Water Fall, where the inhabitants 
of the adjacent plantations had been long waiting in 
expectation of his arrival, and now ran after him as if 
he bad been some curious wild beast. - 

From hence he continued his route across the Roye 
Sand Kloof, the Valley of Red Sand, and the Klein 
Berg Rivier, or Little River of the Mountains, tur the 
o7th, when he arrived at Zwart Land, wheie he left 
q number of inquisitive planters around his carriages 
and baggage, and proceeded, himse-f on horseback, 
with the faithful Klaas, to the residence of his friend 
Slaber, where he was received the same evening with 
equal pleasure and astonishment by the whole family. 

On the subsequent day the Hottentots arrived with 
his carriages, received their wages, and retired to visit 
their families, while Klaas and his master comforted 
themselves with the hopes of a secoud journey to the: 
interior. ae 

Le Vaillant now repaired to the honse of his respect- 
able friend Mr. Boers, who was equally rejoiced to 
see the traveller, and anxious to learn the success of his 
enterprise. The bexes, which contained the collection 
of birds and insects, greatly excited his curtosity; and 
our author expresses himself enraptured with the view, 
when, upon opening them, he found their contents 
equally pertect apd brilliant as when he first arranged 
them in his carriages. ( 

Chief part of the fiscal’s house was now converted 
into a cabinet of natural history ; and this novel deco- 
ration attracted a vast number of adimirers, whose ap- 
plause was highly flattering to our author. Among 
these was colonel Gordon, who, like Vaillant, bad 
himself traversed some of the southern districts in Africa, 
and whose excellent observations are well known to 
inany of the literati in Europe. ‘This gentleman ex- 
pressed himself much delighted with the various species 
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that formed our traveller's collection, and candidly ac- 
Knowledged that the greater part of them were such as 
had uever before come under his observation. 

While the time passed away in classing these curious 
treasures, arranging the cabinet in the most advanta- 
geous manner, and carefully examining every defi- 
ciency, the thoughts of our adventurer gradually turned 
towards another excursion, which he fondly hoped 
would prove more amusing and delightful than the 
other. 

Though such an excursion must necessarily demand 
several preparations, he flattered: himself that they 
would all be completed in a few days.. The thoughts 
of the fatare had totally obliterated the recollection of 
the past, and he at length determined to depart in quest 
of new adventures; but, as it was unfortunately the 
dryest season of the year, every person to whom he 
coimmunicated his plan earnestly persuaded bim to 
wait for a more favourable period. 

In compliance wth this general request, he resolved 
to adjoarn his grand expedition, but at the same time 
resolved to seek a compensation for such a delay, by 
undertaking a little excursion in the environs of the 
town. ; 

tie accordingly visited his friend Slaber, who had 
kindly undertaken ‘the care of his flocks, and who now 
received him witha profusion of caresses that were 
equally ardent and sincere. The most lively demon- 
Strations of joy were likewise visible in the counte-~ 
nances and behaviour of the whole family, whose 
thoughts were entirely engrossed by our adventurer, 
for whom they began to plan parties of hunting, and 
Other excursions that were most likely to yield: him 
pleasure and amusement. Here he found his litle 
stock in a state of fatness and pure felicity ; and many 
ot his female goats had‘ yeaned and brought hiro so 
many kids: this was a sight that completely roused 
all his favourite ideas, as it naturally led bim to reflect 
on the peaceful hours that he had so often spent in the 
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inter:or, when surrounded by ‘his Hottentots; and re- 


joicing in the success that attended his endeavours, he 


cheerfully partook of .a repast which he regularly de- 
rived from his goats. 

From this enchanting spot, and its worthy possessors, 
Vaillant however determined to withdraw, in order to 
pursne his little plan, in which he engaged old Swane- 
poel, to whom the colony was thoroughly known, and 
who was consequently the best person that could pos- 
sibly be procured for the cecasion. 

Our author accordingly departed, taking the route of 
Hottentot Holland, from whence he intended to pro- 
ceed to every part of the colony, as far as the Twenty- 
four Rivers, and then to return by way of Zwartland, 
where he might again experience the kind attentions 
and unequivoeal friendship of the generous Slaber. 

In visiting Franche Hock, he regarded with peculiar 
interest that race of French refugees who formerly fed 
from the persecution of their unjust countrymen to the 
extremities of Africa, where they have forgotten their 
language, and adopted the manners of the Dutch, from 
whom they are now chiefly distinguished by the dark~- 
ness of their hair, which forms a striking contrast with» 
the remarkable light hair of the inhabitants. , 

At the Rooyde Zand, or Red Sand Colony, our au- 
thor was hospitably enter ained by a respectable family, 
who amused him with some information relative to the 
eustoms of the colony, and expressed the warmest 
wishes for his success and preservation. He then en-- 
tered the canton of the Twenty-four Rivers, which re- 
ceives its name from the numerous streams that inter- 
sect its pastures, and enrich the cultivated grounds with: 
an abundant fertility : the reader may therefore easil¥ 
form an idea of the excellence.of its productions; and 
ihe beauty of its scenery.” This charming district, finely 
diversified with lofty hills, flowery valleys, aromatic 
eroves, and embowering shades, is.so well calculated 
to refresh and fascinate the eye of the traveller, who 
has been frequently exposed to the intolerable heat of 
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the sun upon arid plains, or naked hideous rocks, that, 
Vaillant affirms, it bears the appearance of enchantment, 
‘and may properly be called the Eden of Africa. 

From hence he returned, as he had intended, to the 
residence of Slaber, who, on his arrival, promised to 
procure hina some birds that were not in his collection, 
but desired him to Jeave his fire-arms behind, and ac- 
company them to a spot where, for once, he must be 
contented to stand as a silent spectator. 

Anxious for information upon every point that was 
in any sense related to his favourite diversion, our tra- 
veller set out with his guide, who yoked his oxen, and 
with ajlong enormous whip conducted them to a field, 
where he took up his plough, and began to trace out a 
furrow. No sooner was the earth turned up, than 
Vaillant was much surprised to see a flock of small 
birds assemble from every part, and alight as close as 
possible to the ploughshare, in order to devour the 
worms, and other insects that were exposed to their 
view by means of the plough. “* Such-an unexpected 
sight,” says our author, ‘* was almost perfect ecstasy ; 
it had, however, ene alloy, as I was obliged to con- 
template these voracious creatures without being able 
to secure one of them:” ‘his chagrin, however, was 
scon removed by the dexterity of Slaber, who, having 
asked him which ef the birds he should like to have, 
instantly flourished his* long whip,,and with a single 
stroke put him in possession of that which seemed most 

particularly to strike his fancy. 

This exercise forms an article in:the education of the 
young men at the Cape, and Slaber was an adept whom 
our author never saw surpassed. In some of the di- 
‘stricts, however, this art is much less practised than 
in others, as the planters have different occupations, 
tempers, and usages. 

The planters of the Cape may be divided into three 
classes: the first of these, who reside in the vicinity 
of C pe Town, are possessed of handsome houses, and 
are wealthy, haughty, and disdainful; the second, who 
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reside in the interiot districts, subsist upon the fruits of 
their industry, and are justly noted for their simplicity, 
kindness, and hospitality ; and the last, (who are found 
at the extremity of the frontiers, among the Hotten- 
tots,) whose poverty results entirely from their indo- 
lence, which prevents them from building any settled 
habitation, or deriving any beneht from agriculture,. 
like the Bedouin Arabs, lead a vagrant, itinerant life, 
and are held in the utmost detestation by their indus- 
trious neighbours. 

In the interior plantations of the colony the farm- 
houses are commonly about the size of a coach-house, 
covered with thatch, and divided into three apartments ; 
the middlemost serving as a parlour and dining-room, 
and the others forming a chamber for the male chil- 
dren, and another for the females with their parents. 
A sort of kitchen is usually erected at the back of the 
middle room, and the rest of the building consists of 
barns and stables. 

The habitations on the frontiers are still less com- 
modious, consisting merely of one room, that resem- 
bles an European barn, where the whole family pass 
the day, and sleep at night upon sheep-skins, which | 
also serve them for a covering. ; 

The dress of these planters is extremely rustic. That 
of the mén consists of a check shirt, a waistcoat with 
sleeves, a pair of large trowsers, and a hat half un- 
looped. The women are usually clothed with a pet- 
ticoat, a jacket fitted to their shape, and a small 
round muslin bonnet. As stockings are never worn, 
except upon very particular occasions, the legs of the 
men are covered with a kind of sandals, of their own 
manufacture, that are applied to the use of the wearer 
as soon as the ox from which they are procured 4s 
killed. During a great part of the year the women go 
with their feet entirely naked. Our author observes _ 
that the above description is applicable to the common 
dress of the planters, but upon days of particular cere- 
mony they appear in the habit of an European; but 
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this finery is never used, except when they go to the 
Cape, and even then it is not put on till they rea.h the 
entrance of the town 

The form of salutation, upon entering a house, is to 
shake hands with the master, and then with every man 
in the company, unless the visitor happens to see one | 
whom he dislikes, when he is permitted to testify his 
enmity by refusing the usual compliment. The case, 
however, i is diferent with regard to the females, who 
must all share the warm embrace of spy lf and 
receive the salutation of respect. 

Their common beverage, in the interval of meals, 
‘and in one season of the year, when they are destitute 
of wine, is tea; hence the tea-equipage is always to be 
seen ona pl: lanter’ stable, and the tea-kettle is constant- 
ly kept on his fire, that, in case of any stranger's ar- 
rival, they may offer him ‘the usual refreshment. 

Having completely traversed Stellenbock, Hottentot 
Holland, Draaken Steyn, Booke Veld, Rooye Zand, 
‘the canton of the Twenty-four Rivers, and. Zwartlan d, 
our traveller returned to the Cape, where he found 
that his worthy friend Mr. Boers had been afilicted 
with a severe illness, that induced him to write to 
‘Europe, to ask permission ofthe company to resign 
his cians This request was soon granted; and on the 

25th of October, 1783, the fiscal, who preferred the 
pleasure of visiting his friends, to’ that wealth and ho- 
nour which are constantly attended: by great and 
numerous cares, departed for Holland, leaving our ad- 
venturer, aud set others, nearly overwhelmed with 
distress at the idea of his loss. 

Shortly after the resignation of Mr. Boers, our 
author was requested to accompany colonel Gordon, in 
an experiment that he was desirous of making, in or- 
der to ascertain the position and . of the*Pic¥ 
quet Mountain, as viewed from the Table Moun a 
They according! y set.out at break of day, the next 
morning, supplied with proper instruments, and ac- 
: companied by several officers, who begged leave ts ve 
; HS 
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of the party. The sky was fortunately unsullied by 
a single cloud, and the whole day was perfectly serene 
and pleasant, a circumstance that greatly favoured their 
operation. 

As Vaillant was desirous of proceeding across the 
tops of the mountains to that detached eminence, 
which is called the southern point of Africa, he pro- 
cured two negroes and a Hettentot, who were to 
carry his camip equipage, his carbine, a cleak, some 
dried provisions and ammunition, and whatever ap- 
peared to him to be absolutely indispensable; while he 
accompanied them with a dovble-barrelled fusee, two 
pistols, and three choice dogs, to the summit of the 
‘Table Mountain. 

Here he was gratified with a view of that curious 
cloud which frequently rests on: the head of the Table, 
and which is alluded to in Barrow’s Tyavels, under the 
name of the Table Cloth. It was preceded by a train 
of fog, that advanced from the sea over Table Bay, to- 
wards the mountain, and in less than two hours it in- 
creased so considerably, that it completely enveloped 
our traveller, who had pitched his tent on. the eastern 
point of the eminence, and deprived him at once of 
the charming landscape of Constantia, Neiuwland and 
Ronde Bosch, and the appearance of the Devil's Hill. 
Notwithstanding the movement of this large body of 
vapour, the atmosphere was perfectly undisturbed, but 
the clothes of Vaillant were insensibly soaked through 
in the course of his observation : as, however, it is a 
well-known fact that, when this cloud rests upon one 
side of the mountain, the other is pure and untouched, 
he had nothing to do but to walk forwards, by which 
means he found himself again expcsed to the ardent 
rays of the sun, and undera sky that was perfectly 
serene, 

The remainder of the day was agreeably spent in 
contemplating the plantatiois that are Kehtly sprinkled 
over the Tiger Mountain, Blauw Bere, Groene Kloof, 
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a scene so truly enchanting and sublime, while the set- 
ting sun illumined the waves of the ocean, and tinged 
the western clouds with all the vivid colours of the 
rainbow, that -Vaillan® stood musing on the contrast 
between the great frame of mature and the compara- 
tive insignificance of man, till the songs of the birds 
died away with the twilight, and the. surrounding 
scenes were wrapped in the veil of obscurity. 

Apprehensive of the approach of destructive animals, 
and still more alarmed at the idea ot a visit from the 
fugitive slaves, who frequently concea! themselves 
among the rocks, and issue forth at night to rob the 
neighbouring plantations, he now returned to his tent, 
ordered a large fire to be kindled around it, and, trust- 
ing to the vigilance of his dogs, in case of any accident, 
he lay down and siept in perfect security till the 
morning. 

The following day he descended on the south-east 
side of the ‘able Mountain, though much incom- 
moded by thorns and bushes, to the False Lion’s Head, 
where he observed a great number of birds, of the 
species of the blackbird, the thrush, andthe black and 
yellow bird ; and the adjacent valley abounded with a 
surprising quantity of green serpents, that were in ge- 
neral four or five feet Jong: their numbers at first 
dismayed our traveller, who, from the manner of his 
dogs, supposed them venomous ; but, on his killing one, 
and examining ite-mouth, he found that his fears were 
groundless } 

He was now much alarmed respecting the want of 
water, on the tops of the mountains which he designed 
to crass, in his progress to the promontory of Africa ; 
but, during the five days that his jou pey lasted, he 
had the good fortune to find an excellent supply of rain 
water, in the numerous little cisterns, that are 
formed by the hand of Nature, amidst the excavations 
of the rocks. . 

From hence he proceeded to Simon’s Bay, where 
he was courteously received by an officer, whom he 
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had formerly seen at the house of Mr. Boers, and who 
now insisted upon his spending a few days with him, 
while he might visit Cape False, and the shores op- 
posite the bay. This invitation was r adily accepted 
by our author, who sent back his negroes to the Cape, 
with the fruits of his collection; and after a stay of two 
days, returned thither himself, by the margin of the 


‘sea-shore, which he preferred to the ordinury road, 


thorgh his progress was frequently impeded, and his 
life endangered by a multiplicity of tremendous pre- 
cipices, dangerous creeks, and impassable torrents, 
which obliged him to make many long and wearisome 
‘turnings, at the expense of much toil and loss of time. 

Having quitted the lodging he had occupied in the 
house of Mr, Boers, rior to his departure from the 
Cape, he accepted of one from the politeness of colonel 
Gordon, who, being well acquainted with the country 
he designed to visit, advised him to postpone his de- 
parture till the month of May, as otherwise he would 
find nothing but parched and steril deserts, where his 
whole caravan would infallibly die of thirst. 

He accordingly consented to remain at the Cape, 
while his preparations should be roade at leisure, and 
his present collection rendered more complete by the 


addition of such objects as he had. re:ently obtained. 


In the mean time, he received the strongest marks of 
friendship from all the persons who were the friends of 
the late fiscal. Thecclonel begged his acceptance of 
anew marquee; the post captain ordered him a su- 
perb tent, in place of that which, froma continual ex- 
posure to the rains in Auteniqua, had become unser- 
viceable. The commandant of the artillery presented - 
him with a large quantity of gunpowder, and the 
colonel’s‘lady reserved to herself the exclusive privi- 
lege of supplying him with grocery, and a variety of 
provisions for his table. In short, every person was 
equally desirous of contributing to the success of his 
expedition, by th-ir well-tinied and cheerful contribu- 
tions. 
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On the morning of his departure from the town, 
the roads were extremely bad, owiag to the commence- 
ment of the rainy season, and one ‘of the carriages was 
overturned in a slough, about a quarter of a mile trom 
the town; nor was it possible to avoid the accident, 
either by the strength of the ten oxen, tuat drew the 
wageon, or the exertions of the Hottentots. ‘Lhe ac- 
cident was instantly known at the Cape, from whence 
acrowd of people ran to the assistance of the travel- 
Jers, who were necessitated to unload the vehicle, and 
deposit the boxes in such places as were freest from 
niud; till they could be properly readjusted, About 
half past three in the afternoon the dithculty was sub- 
dued, and our author pursued his course till towards 
the close of t he evening, when he ordered the cattle to 
be unyoked at a place called Groene Valley, or the 
Green Lake, in the vicinity of a plantation that be- 
longed to the governor, 

‘The baas, or overseer, oa belonged to this place, 
silently regarded the drivers, as they unyoked our 
author's oxen; but, on their being turned loose, he 
cominanded the Fiolteniok. who resided with him, to 
seize and convey them to the farm. Surprised at such 
behaviour, Vaillant-demanded an explanation, and 
received for answer, that there were particular orders 
from government, to forbid any planters turning his 
cattle adrift upon these domains ; and that, in conse- 
quence of his doing so, all the oxen of our traveller 
were confiscated. .  « 

For some time Vaillant remonstrated upon the un- 
candid behaviour of this man, who stood asa silent 
spectator of his error, without warning him of the 
consequence ; and likewise pieaded an eh from 
the penalty a bis offence, as be was neither a planter, 
norin any sense acquainted with the customs of the 
colony: but, finding that the iniquitous rascal insisted 
upon Yaga the cattle, he clapped his double 
barrelled fusee to : his shoulder, and solemnly aftimed 
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that, if any man dared to touch one of the animals, his 
life should pay for his insolence. | bars 

As this threat had its desired effect, and both the 
baas anid his slaves remained quietly in their place, our 
author ordered his writing-box to be brought, that he 
might inform the fiscal, by letter, of what had hap- 
pened; at the same time desiring Swanepoel to pre- 
pare hunself to return upon this- business, to the Cape, 
immediately. This conduct effectually terrified the 
overseer, who, on hearing the ‘word fiscal, humbly 
entreated the forgiveness of our adventurer, command- 
ed the oxen to be set at liberty, and attsmpted a pal- 
liation of his unjust procedure, by insisting en the 
severity of his orders. 

“Next morning, the travellers proceeded towards 
/Groene Kloof, or the Green Valley ; and from thence 
continued their journey, through Bavians Berg and 
Dassen Berg, to Zwartland, where the roads were still 
exceedingly bad, but not so dangerous as those already 
passed. On his arrival at this district, Vaillant put 
spurs to his horse, and took the lead, in order to arrive 
before the carriages at the house of his friend Slaber, 
who was now afflicted with a violent dysentery; but 
‘at the sight of our author his countenance sparkled 
with delight, his pains were actually alleviated, and his 
strength in some measure restored. ‘I hese symptoms 
of convalescence naturally increased the joy of his af- 
fectionate family at the arrival of their favourite, 
whom they loaded with caresses; regaled with the 
most delicate provisions their country could afford ; 
and insisted upon his remaining some time with them, 
notwithstanding all his remonstrances on account of 
his numerous followers, 

Here therefore he continued till the 15th of June, 
when he departed with nineteen people, thirty-six 
draught oxen, fourteen relays, two for the purpose of. 
carrying the Hottentots’ baggage, three miich cows 
three borses, eleven goats, and thirteen dogs ; whiie 
the young men of the neighbourhood united ther 
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wishes for the success of his journey, and saluted hin: 
with a general discharge of their musquets. 

The ensuing evening was spent at the house of a 
/respectable planter, who, together with his wife and 
daugaters, insisted upon our author's compliance witlr 
his request ; but the following day he resolved to avoid 
every, solicitation of the kind, and accordingly has- 
teued to form an eicampment on the banks of the 
Berg Rivier, which has its source in St. Helen’s. Bay, 
and ‘forms a boundary to the district of Zwartland. 

Notwithstanding the resolution of Vaillant, he stop- 
ped at the plantation of Hans Liewenburg, whose 
former kind attentions” had conciliated his esteem, and 
who now . prevailed on hin to spend a few days 
beneath his roof, while his sons should conduct 
nim to some fine birds that were often seen upon 
bis estate. This invitation was certain of alluring 
our ornithologist, who accordingly delayed his jour- 
ney, till he “had: satisfied his curiosity by a dis- 
covery of these birds, which were called anhingas, 
and were extremely, remarkable for the formation of 
their heads and necks, which bore an exact resem- 
blance to that of a serpent, insomuch that Buffon 
_aftrms, ‘‘ the appearance of the anbinga is that of a 
reptile grafted on the body of a bird.” He was then 
saluted by a discharge of fire-arms, and permitted to - 
procecd t > the district of the Picquet Mountains, where 
he arrived the next morning, ne«r the habitation of a 
worthy planter named Albert Haanekam. 

This person, having been previously informed that 
Vaillant was to pass through his plintation, came to 
meet him, and kindly offered to serve him, as a guide,’ 
to the summit of the mountains, where our author, by 
means of bis glass, once more beheld the houses at 

the Cape, and obtained a charming prospect of the 

circumjacent country. He then returned to the plan- 
tation, where he f und a splendid repast prepared for | 
him, and where he wa; agreéab'y entertained with a 
view of the cultivated fields and magnificent orchards 
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of his host, who filled every empty space he could find 
in the carriages with the finest of his fruit, and in- 
sisted upon his guest’s receiving a pair of pigeons, that 
were equally scarce and beautiful. 

From hence the travellers proceeded, with all pos- 
sible speed, in order to encamp on the other side of the 
Kruys;: but when they came within a quarter of a 
league of the river, an accident took place, which had 
nearly terminated the life of our author. 

As the road had been tolerably good during the 
whole day, he thought the carriages might safely pro- 
ceed when night overtook them, and accordingly 
issued out orders to that purpose, while he re- 
solved to seek, upon his mattress, a temporary repose 
after the toils of the chase. 

The Hottentot who drove the last yoke of oxen, 
dismounted from the pole, where he had rested him- 
self in the day-time, and walked carefully by their 
side; but his companion, who guided the first yoke, 
had quitted his, so that the Hottentot behind could not 
possibly discover the road. As they approached the 
river, the ground became extremely steep and slip- 
pery ; and a sudden shock throwing the whole weight 
of the carriage, which contained our author, upon the 
pole, it rolled with all the cattle; in the utmost con- 
fusion, to the brink of the water, while the lottentots 
filled the air with dismal cries and lamentations, though 
the rapidity of the fall, and the darkness of the night, 
precluded all idea of their assistance. 

Our author in the mean time retained sufficient cool- 
ness, to guard against the worst misfortune, by placing 
himself in such a position as might, in all probability, 
defend his head from any contusion, and, with this’ pre- 
caution, waited till his agitated servants arrived, and 
extricated him from his distressing situation. 

As the greater part of the effects were scattered om 
the banks of the river, and the carriage was materially 
damaged by its precipitate descent, it was indispensably 
necessary that the caravan should hait till the morn 
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ing ; when our traveller forded the river on horseback, 
and rode forward to a plantation, where he obtained 


some necessary information respecting his intended 
route, and procured a few sheep in exchange for other 


articles, 

Shortly after his arrival at this place, he was rejoined 
by his carriages and drivers, with whom he pursued 
his journey along the banks of the river, though great- 


: ly distressed by the badness of the road, and the fre- 


quent windings of the Kruys, which he was necessi- 
tated to cross six times in the course of the day. 

The following morning their difficulties were in- 
creased, as the sand was then so loose and deep as to 
obstruct the passage of the waggons, by nearly burying 
the wheels: it was therefore requisite to add four 


more oxen, to those that already composed each team, 


by which means they quitted the serpentine course of 
the Kruys, and encamped ona dry plain, near Swart 
Bas kraal, where they could not finda drop of water 


to refresh the cattle, and where their repose was ut- 


terly precluded by an abundance of carnivorous ani- 
mals, that were attracted to the camp by the smell of 
the provisions, and the travellers were consequently di- 
sturbed by the loud and perpetual barking of the dogs. 

Next morning, our author and his people were 
much discouraged by finding themselves in the midst 
of a sandy desert, thinly clothed with thorns and rushes, 
where they had not the most distant hope of obtaining 
any water: their melancholy reflections were however 
soon disturbed by the cry of a mountain duck, that 
flew over the head of our adventurer, who, resting 
‘assured that it was flying in search of water, clapped 
spurs to his horse, and followed it on full gallop toa 
rock, where the bird descended, and where Vaillant 
discovered a large natural bason, filled with clear rain- 
water, that afforded a supply for the Hottentots’ horses 
and smaller cattle; but these repeated draughts se 
effectually emptied the cistern, that not a drop was 
left for the poor oxen. . 
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~ After dinner, two of these animals dropped down, 
completely exhausted by thirst and fatigue, and were 
obliged to be left behind ; and in the evening the travel- 
lers were necessitated to encamp on a spot that was 
totally destitute of water, with the expectation of a 
more dismal fate on the following day. A heavy fall 
of rain happening, however, in the course of the night, 

revived their fainting hopes, as, notwithstanding its 

instant disappearance among the sand, the oxen found 
means to assuage their insufferable thirst, by throng- 

ing against each other, and licking from the bodies of 
their neighbours the streamlets of rain, as they trickled 

down; and what equally astonished our author was, 

that the two oxen he had left apparently expiring on 
the road, had been also revived by a simuar method, 

and joined his camp before the morning. 

From hence they proceeded toa place called Heere-_ 
logement, or the Master’s Residence, where they found 
a spring of water that was soon rendered turbid’ by 
the Hottentots and their caitle. A spacious, lofty 
grotto, situated upon a small mount, served to shelter 
the caravan from the weather, and Vaillant according- 
ly made preparation for passing the night in it; though 
he affirms that he was obliged to share it with jack- 
daws and wood pigeons, that flocked thither at the 
approach of evening, from every quarter, and perched 
in hundreds upon the branches of a tree that partly 
overspread the floor of this natural hall. 

At this place our author remained seven days, to 
give the cattle time to recover their strength ; and om 
the 4th of July they continued their route til they, 
came within halfa league of the Eleph int’s River ; but 
as Vaillant bad so recently suffered from continuing 
his journey in the night, he resolved to encamp on an 
eminence, and wait the return of day-light. 

Next morning, they found that the river was bor- 
dered on each side with large mimosas, and various 
kinds of trees that resembled the willow; but the 


eround was entirely parched up, and not a singe tulf 
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of herbage discernible along the banks: the cattle 
were therefore obliged to be satisfied with a few oily 
plants and the leaves of shrubs. 
- At asmall distance from the river, Vaillant observed 
a house, that was erected in the midst of some culti- 
_ vated fields, to which he immediately went, and found 
a good reception from the mistress of the rustic man- 
sion, who was a widow, and who assured him that 
the country had been so completely deso'ated by a 
Jong and disastrcus drought, that all the hordes of the 
Lesser Niniquas had removed their establishments 
from the interior to: the sea-coast. 

Finding that her guest was determined to advance, 
notwithstanding her persuasions and remonstrances, 
this widow supplied him, at his request, with about 
four hundred pounds of tobacco, some sheep, some strong 
liquors, and‘a small quantity of biscuit ; and desired 
her two sons to show him the only ford where he 
cou'd possibly pass the river with any degree of safety. 
"They accordingly conducted him to the passage, and 
offered to accompany him to the other side ; but as the 
weather was apparently inclined for rain, he dectined 
their kind attendance, lest the river might suddenly 
rise, and hinder their return. It was indeed fortunate 
that our author crossed it the same evening, as a deluge 
of rain-came on before morning, which continued with 
unremitting violence for the space of three days, and 
obliged Vaillant to pitch his tent at a considerable 
distance trom the river, lest his camp should be swept 
away, and his people exposed to the most imminent 
danger. ; 

On the third day, however, the torrents ceased, and 
he continued his route, for about three hours, by the 
‘course of the stream downwards, when he arrived at | 
the confluence of a rivulet called Koignas by the Hot- 
tentots, and Dwars Rivier, or Cross River, by the 
Dutch, which was so deeply enclosed between the 
banks, where the curavan must pass, that it was not 
discovered till they were close upon its brink. At this 
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place, which created much uneasiness in the mind of 
our traveller, on account of its steep and lofty banks 
and the glutinous nature of the earth, rendered still 
more dangerous by the heavy rains, an accident hap- 
pened to the faithful Klaas, that had nearly deprived 
Vaillant of this his best and favourite attendant. 
Klaas, desirous of contributing to the success of the 
passage,| by bis personal exertions, took upon himself 
ihe direction of the first waggon, and accordingly began 
to advance at the head of the oxen; but his foot un- 
luckily slipping at the commencement of the descent, 
he fell beneath the feet of the cattle, which inimedi- 
ately passed over his body; and had not Vaillant 
brought bis companions to his aid immediately, ‘he 
must indisputably have perished, by the weight of the 
waggon, that was just ready to roll over him : the car- 
riage, however, was fortunately stopped, and Klaas 
dragged from beneath the feet of the oxen ; when his 
master was agreeably surprised to find that he had re- 
ceived no other injury than a few contusions from this 
dreadful! accident. 

iJaving gained the opposite bank of the Koignas, 
the travellers advanced according to their directions, 
and encamped in the evening in the vicinity of a large 
rock; but their rest was broken by hundreds of bats, 
that either made a disgusting noise in their little ca- 
verns, or flapped their wings in the face of our author, 
and in those of his people, who were at length tired ont 
with the din of their cries, and their repeated insults, 
and therefore resolved to strike the tents, and remove 
to another spot’; which they accordingly did, and en- 
camped ata place called Krekenap by the Hottentots, 
and Back Hoove by the Dutch. ; 

Next day, in the course vof a little excursion, a sper- 
maceti whale was discovered at the distance of a hun- 
dred paces from the sea; its length was apparently 
about fifty feet, and its body was attacked in all parts 
by surprising numbers of carnivorous birds and little 
quadrupeds, while the surrounding sand was moistened 
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to the distance of more than five yards with its blub- 
ber, that had been converted into oil by the intense 
heat of the sun. This was a source of great distress 
to the Hottentots, who sadly regretted that they could 
not load one of their master’s carriages with a dozen 
barrels of cil, that would have ensured their felicity 
for the remainder of theirjourney. They, however, 
‘Soon ceased their useless complaints, and requested 
permission of their leader to take as much with them 
as they could carry in bags of skins, which they im- 
mediately Baht bived with great prudence and dex- 
terity. . 

Vaillant having readily granted the desire of his fol- 
lowers, amused himself by examining the ant-hills 
that abounded on the shore, where, from the consider- 
able quantity of elephants’ dung that he observed 
among them, he was led to suppose that these animals 
were really ‘extremely numerous in the district, and 
that the river had justly derived its name from them, 
None of the dung was indeed fresh ; but this only in- 
clined our author to suppose that the elephants had 
crossed over to the opposite bank, whither he resolved 
to follow them. though he acknowledges the passage 
was terrific, and the enterprise fool-hardy. 

Having fixed his determination, and communicated 
it to such of his attemdants as were excellent swim- 
mers, he proposed to Jaunch the trunk of a tree upon 
the stream, and seat himself upon it in an equestrian 
attitude: this proposal was relished by the Hottentots, 
and they boldly undertook to answer with their lives 
for his safe passage to the opposite shore. A tree wa 
accordingly launched, and supplied with two leather 
strings, that the swimmers might be able to draw it 
after “them 5 the krosses of the Hottentots and our 
author's tent were then rolled up in a bundle, which 
was fastened to the middle of the float, and connected 
by strings, with two leathern vessels of oil, which being 
fixed on Push side, might, in all probability, serve & 
balance and aire the weigh tos the tree.’ * Ty order 
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to preserve his powder flasks and fusees from the water, 
Vaillant suspended the tormer, with his watch, from 
his neck, and the latter he easily rested upon his shoul- 
ders. is 

Eyery arrangement being now made for the pas- 
sage, our adventurer, accoutred in so whimsical a 
manner, proceeded to the place of embarkation, where 
he seated himself steadily upon the bundle between 
the vessels of oil, and gave the signal for departure to 
his four swimmers, two of whom immediately darted 
forward, and, by means of the leather thongs, drew 
along the cargo and its master, and the two others 
rested upon the hinder part of the raft, to strike with 
their feet, and push the tree forward with their-bodies, 
or to relieve their companions as occzsion might. re- 
quire. 

For some time they proceeded with equal pleasure 
and facility, insomuch that the swimmers began to 
ridicule their fears of not succeeding, and our author 
amused himself with laughing at his own sti and 
constrained attitude; but no sooner had they passed 
that part of. the river which had overflowed its banks, 
and begun to enter the current, than the scene was 
suddenly changed, and their countenances were strong- 
ly marked with other emotions than that of risibility, 
They now found themselves drifted materially out of 
their course, and must inevitably have been forced into 
the ocean, if the wind had not fortunately counteracted 
the strength of the water. The trunk of the tree 
would now no longer retain its horizontal position, 
but sometimes pressed forwards upon the swimmers 
in such a manner as to render the thongs of no effect ; 
sometimes, by a retrograde motion, it drew back the 
guides, and shook them completely out of their course, 
and frequently sank beneath the water at one end, 
while the other was nearly raised to a vertical sirua- 
tion. Aware of the extreme danger to which they 
were all exposed, the Hottentots in the rear sud- 
denly quitted their posts, and joined their countrymen 
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im endeavouring to pull their master forward by their 
united and incredible exertions. The current, how- 
ever, grew stronger every moment; and, notwith- 
standing the unshaken fidelity of his companions, 
Vaillant began to yield himself up to despair; when 
the swimmers found that they had cle red the centre 
of the river; and accordingly, collecting all their 
strength, they presently gained the shallow, where 
they rested their feet, and shortly after leaped on shore 

with their beloved master, whose life they had saved 
at the utmost peril of their own, and who now repaid 
their goodness with the warm embraces of gratitude 
and friendship. 

After warming themselves by a fire that was imme- 
diately kindled on the -bank, and reviving their ex- 
hausted spirits with a portion of brandy, they con-~ 
gratulated each other on their wonderful escape, and, 
upon reviewing the distance they had passed, readily 
acknowledged ‘the extreme rashness and folly of their 

under taking. 
In the course of cenversation, our author requested 
his deliverers to ask with freedom for whatever they 
imagined could,-in any sense, be deemed a recom- 
pense for their faithfulness and attention towards him ; 
when Klaas, who who was sitting by his side, and af- 
fectionately squeezing his hand, thus addressed him : 
*<{ have a favour to ask of you, not for myself, but 
my friend Jonker* ; if you think that he has acted like 
@ youth of courage, I could wish that you would give 
him afusee. It was I who engaged him in your ser- 
vice, it is I who am responsible for his conduct, and 
therefore venture to affirm that you will have no cause 
to repent of such an indulgence.” ‘The request of 
Klaas was readily granted, and Jonker received another 
mark of our author's esteem, by being appointed one 
of the conductors of the principal waggon, Thes, 
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great and various honours, conferred at onee upon the 
simple Hottentot, so elated him with joy, that his 
tongue was inadequate to the effusions of his gratitude, _ 
and he evidently regarded) himself as of equal impor 
tance with the first grandee of Spain. 

The ensuing evening was so extremely cold and 
wet, that our travellers could not ebtain any repose, 
and the following day they resolved, after an useless 
excursion in quest of* elephants, to return to the’ 
camp. ‘They accordingly proceeded along the bank of 
the river till they were opposite to it, and then in- 
formed Swanepoel, by loud cries, of their intention, | 
who sent,over two horses, that were used to the water, _ 
and two swimmers, as guides; by which means the 
passage was happily eifected without any danger. 

Next morning, when our author awoke, his Hot- 
tentots came in a body, to request that six men might 
make an excursion to the spot where the whale had 
been recently discovered, in order to collect a quantity 
of the blubber, which they affirmed would prove as* 
useful to the harness and carriages of their master, as 
it would be accounted delicious by themselves. For 
some time Vaillant opposed the plan, but finding at 
length that they bad completely set their hearts upon 
it, and that a firm refusal on his part might be attend- 
ed with the ill consequence of discontent, he acceded 
to the proposal, and ihe-camp immediately resounded 
with shouts of joy that bordered upon delirium. 

Jonker: was now dispatched with this detachment, 
and two oxen, while our adventurer, attended by the 
rest of his people, quitted the spot of encampment, 
and directed his course towards the north. The wea- 
ther was exceedingly mild and the heavens: beautifully 
serene ; but the cattle were still so weak, notwith- 
standing their repose, that, after a short stage of three 
hours, they refused to draw, and delayed the travel- 
Jers till the afternoon, when they proceeded with ex- 
treme difficulty for six miles, and were then obliged 
to be unharnessed on a spot that was totally destitute 
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of herbage and water, where five of them perished 
miserably in the course of the night, and the remain-- 
der were so much exhausted, that in ail probability, 
another stage might terminate their existence in a si- 
milar manner. 

From hence our traveller proceeded over the naked _ 
sands, in a melancholy and hopeless state of mind, 
till he was suddenly cheered by the appearance of the 
Krakkeel Klip, or Rock of Discord, where he under- 
stood there was a natural reservoir, that might be 
now probably filled from the late rains, and where fe 
umagined that he saw some waggons; but upon a 
nearer approach, he found, instead of these fancied 
carriages, two enormous elephants, that presented 
themselves to his view, and betook themselves to 
Hight as he advanced towards the rock. f 

Lhe cavity was indeed found, as had been repre- 
sented, and it contained a sufficient quantity of water 
to yield a supply for the whole ceravan ; but it was so 
horribly polluted by the filth and excrements of the 
wild animals that repaired thither from every part of 
the district, that its colour was disgusting, its smell 
hauseous, and its taste abominable, Vaillant, there- 
fore, endeavoured to purify it as much as possible for 
bis people, by filtering it through several linen cloths 
into. his jars, and mixing it with a small quantity of 
coffee, after which the cattle were watered at the ba- 
son; but notwithstanding all these precautions, its 
noxious quality stil] remained, and all who drank of it 
were immediately seized with a looseness, vomiting, 
and excruciating pains in the bowels. 

From the encampment at Krekenap to this place, 
was merely a distance of twenty-four miles; yet this 
insignificant space had been the entire business of two 
days, during which seventeen of the oxen were left, 
either dead or dying, upon the’ road. | 

Having killed about thirty brace of moor fowl, in 
the vicinity of the rock, Vaillant retired to his tent, 
under the deepest depression of spirits, as his situation 
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as truly desperate, and his travels apparently drawing 
= a tragic conclusion: he had not, however, rumi- 
nated long upon the melancholy state of his caravan, 
when he was alarmed by a violent noise among his 
dogs, that usually served to put him on his ouatd at 
the approach of danger. Uncertain whether he was 
surrounded by a troop of Boshmen or Maroon Hotten= 
tots, the latter of whom are provided with fire-arms, 
he commanded some of his rruskets to be discharged 5 
when the report of a fusee increased their alarm, and| 
fully convinced them that they were beset by a power= 
ful enemy, who designed to assassinate dno, and 
plunder the camp. With this idea, and the expecta- | 
tion of being attacked from some neighbouring am- 
bush, our traveller encouraged his people to fight 
valliantly for their lives and property, and advised them 
to rest under arms during the remainder of the night. 

Next morning they discovered that their supposed. 
enemies were the peisons who had gone in quest of 
the whale, and who had been equally terrified during 
the night, with their companions, at the discharge of 
the musketry. They now informed our author, that 
supposing him to be advanced further on his journey, 
they had wandered too far to the north, in attempting 
to find him ; but perceiving no traces of the caravan, 
and apprehensive that his departure might have been 
unfortunately retarded, they judged it expedient to re- 
turn eG cokes The oxen, they. said, had 
perished for wani of pasturage, but it is more probable 

that they were over-loaded with a burden of oil: how- 

ever, Vaillant thought it would be highly imprudent’ 
to dishearten them ‘by reproaches, and therefore kept 
his suspicions entirely to himself. 

After ascertaining the number of oxen that were 
still capable of being put in harness, and holding a 
consultation with his atic endants on their alarming cir- 
cumstances, Vaillant resolved to advance, at all events, 
though he was obliged to leave one of his waggons be- 
hind him; and accordingly continued his route for 
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about seven miles, when he halted at the Schuit Klip, 
or the Boat Rock, which contained a small quantity of 
excellent water in a reserv oir, that was inaccessible to 
the cattle; but our travellers contrived to draw from it 
a sufficiency to refresh both themselves and the oxen, 
in this place they encamped for the night; but Vaillant_ 
candidly acknowledges that the contemplation of his 
present state, and his dreadful apprehensions for the 
future, began to damp his courage, and to afflict his 
mind in the most grievous manner, thongh he assumed 
an air of tranquillity, and endeavoured to converse 
with his usual cheerfulness. Swanepoel, however, 
possessed a greater degree of penetration than his com- 
panions, and therefore ventured to make a proposal, 
which, if accepted, might possibly extricate them 
‘from their distress, and certainly could not reduce them 
to a more pitiable condition. He reminded his master 
ef a recommendation he had received from colonel 
Gordon, to a person of the name of Klaas Baster, 
who might render them some essential services, and 
from whose district he said they could not now be very 
far distant. He therefore advised Vaillant to go in 
pursuit of him, with his people, and one waggon 
only, while he, Swanepoel, with four men, would 
remain in the vicinity of the Schuit Klip, and take 
care of the carriage that should be left behind. 

As this advice was certainly the best that could be 
given at such a critical juncture, Vaillant readily ac- 
cepted it; and, after warning his faithful servant 
against hazarding his life in case of an attack from the 
Boshmen, or Maroon Hottentots, he proceeded, by 
easy stages, to a rock that is called the Oliphant’ s Kop, 
or Elephant’s Head, where he was much distressed 
-by finding a total want of water, and a frightfully 
steril country that stretched towards the west in one 
uniform sheet of dry earth, rarely spotted with a few 
withered bushes, and on the east exhibited a long 
mountainous chain, that was equally silent, gloomy, 
and desolate. 
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Anxious to remove from so miserable a spiot, our 
author gave orders for an immediate departure; but 
when the Hottentots began to harness the oxen, they 
found them tog much exhausted, even to rise from the 
ground, and were apparently ready to expire with ex- 
treme thirst and weariness. 

At sight of this new disaster, Vaillant was literally 
chilled with horror and dismay, while his people gazed — 
at each other ina mournful silence, or anxiously cast 
their eyes around in quest of that relief which now’ 
seemed to be placed finally beyond their reach. 

In this desperate situation, Vaillant resolved to aban- 
don his last vehicle, with the oxen that remained, and 

' then to proceed on foct towards the Elephant’s River. 
This plan, however, was universally disapproved by . 
the Hottentots, who, rather than their master should 
suffer such a mortification, resolutely determined to 
follow him in every exigence, and kindly attempted 
to soothe the anguish of his heart, by asserting that a 

cloud had been observed above the horizon, from 

“which they might expect that a storm would ‘shortly 
take place, and afford them a ney relief, 

’ Deeply affected by these marks of true affection, 
cur traveller exhorted them to retire to rest, and betook 
himself to his waggon, where he passed the night in 
a misérable manner, but at break of day was Stee 
from his contemplations by a clap. of thunder, that 
penetrated to the inmost recesses of his heart, whens 
jumping from the carriage, he stretched out his hands 
towards the blackening clouds, and his dependants 
eagerly crowded around: him, in expectation of a co- 
pious shower ; but, alas! their hopes were suddenly 
blasted, and their despair increased by the sudden dis- 
appearance of the clouds; which were scattered by the 
winds, and hastily receded from their sight. 

/ During the night two more of the oxen had perished, 
with one of the “horses, and three of the dogs had de. 
serted the camp. The cattle were seized with convule 
sive pangs, that carried them off in a dreadfi! success 
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sion, and the travellers themselyés were overpowered 
W eh fatigue, tormented with thirst, and worn out with 
watchfuiness. 
Distracted at the failure of the eapeetce rain, and 
in momentary expectation of a painful dissolution, they 
now resolved to return in a north-easterly direction, 
towards the passes in the mountains, from which thev 
hoped to obtain a supply of water, and some portion of 
pasturage for the cattle. They accordingly resumed 
‘their j oe ey, and, alter a progress of about five miles, 
observed the traces of oxen, and found a large ee 
Bedlowr, Ww ae by dint of labour with their spades and 
pickaxes, the Hottentots contrived to obtain a few 
guarts .of brackish, muddy water, that was instantly 
divided by our tr aveller, with an impartial hand, among 
his expecting companions, 
_~ As they were now at the foot of a. small chain of 
mountains that ran from north to south, and, cons off 
from the great chain on the east, formed a defile, of 
which it was impossible for the eye to take in the ex- 
tent, Vaillant resolved to leave his waggon, effects, and 
cattle, at the entrance of. the defile, with a ouard ot 
four persons, whom he desired to enlarge the’ hole 
already mentioned, in order to procure a ‘supply of 
water for eae ad and the cattle, while he, with 
Klaas and seven other persons, undertook to explore 
ilie > paths in the adjacent thickets. 
_ Chis plan was inimediately reduced to execution, 
and at the end of the defile they found themselves in 
4 open country, that was occasionally dotted with 
ruined. huts, or small assemblages of cabins, which 
Vaillant supposed te belong to Hettentots, and to 
which he resolved to repair without delay. 
— On his arrival, how ever, he found them all deserted, 
though the circumjacent fields were regularly sown 
with “wheat and barley. He therefore concluded that 
the proprietors of the buts had retired to the passes of 
the mountains, whither he designed to follow them 

ut as the day was too far advanced to admit of a 
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farther progress at present, they assuaged their thirst 
from a brackish spring, that was fortunately discovered, 
and made preparations for passing the night in one of 
the cabins, which was surrounded by several large 
fires, in order to attract the curiosity of the owner, if 
within sight, and induce him to come to his abode, 
that he might find by whom it was occupied. ‘The 
manceuvre, however, proved unsuccessful; and they 
were obliged to proceed in the morning towards the 
great chain of mountains, where the road was beaten 
by footsteps both of men and cattle, but from whence 
they could neither discern a human being, nor other 
object, save passes, valleys, plains, and barren hills. 

Having reached the summit of the mountain, they 

sought for a convenient spot where they might pass 
the night, and kindled a fire behind a rock, that it 
might not be observed by the Boshmen. The Hot- 
tentots then squatted round the fire, resting their el- 
bows upon their knees in a most pitiable posture, and 
observed a general silence, which is usually the atten- 
dant of extreme despondency. At length, however, 
they threw their exhausted bodies on the ground, and 
endeavoured to obtain a temporary respite from their 
sorrows beneath the influence of sleep. Our author 
likewise stretched himself out on the bosom of the 
earth, though unable to close his eyes, and lay rami- 
nating on the unhappy lot of his companions, his long 
absence from his friends, and the rapid approaches of 
a premature death, till a little after midnight, when 
‘his mournful meditations were interrupted by the ap- 
proach of Klaas, who informed him, with a voice that 
literally trembled with his innate palpitation, that he 
had seen some flashes of lightning in the west, and 
that the appearance of the clouds indicated an approach- 
ing storm. 

{n consequence of this reviving news Vaillant opened 
the cloak in which he had wrapp sed himself, ane plainly 
discovered that the clouds were on the point of burst- 
ing over the mountain, and that he should therefore 
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infallibly partake of its benefits. This discovery was 
soon followed by some large drops of rain, that were 
eagerly caught by our author, who for this purpose 
_ Stretched himself upon his back, and lay with his 
mouth open; and he affirms that these cooling drops 
were, in that situation, more delicious to his parched 
tongue and burning palate than all the delicacies of 
_ the creation. The rain now began to descend in tor- 
rents, whose noise seemed to contend with the heavy 
thunder that rattled above their heads; and during 
three hovrs the Hottentots ran about, in order to im- 
bibe as much as possible of the water, and to congra= 
tulate each other on so great and unexpected refresh- 
ment. 

Next morning the clouds were dispersed by an east- 
erly wind, when the sky resumed its wonted serenity, 
and the rising sun gilded the tops of the mountains, 
while the travellers, who had recovered their appetite 

with their spirits, were busily employed in preparing 
some antelopes that had been killed on the preceding 
day, but were totally neglected in the general conster- 
nation. . 

On their assembling together at breakfast, however, 
they were much surprised and alarmed to find that one 
of their comrades was missing, who they immediately 
affirmed must have been either assassinated by Bosh- 
men, or devoured by wild beasts. Vaillant, on the 
contrary, imagined that he was completely tired of 
the painful and laborious life he had for some time led, 
and had therefore stolen off in the night: but while 
the Hottentots were contending for their opinion, and 
their master sat musing silently upon his own, the 
person in question arrived with extended arms, and 
such other gestures as are usual among the savages 
when they intend to announce any important news, 

Fle now informed our traveller that, owing to the 
refreshment of the rain, he had flattered himself with 
the hope of rendering an acceptable service to the ca- 
favan, by rambling about the country in quest of some 
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pelson, or persons, who might be able to give him 
some useful information. With this idea he wandered 
about, till day-light, when, at the distance of about 
ihree miles, he discovered a flock of sheep coming 
from a craal, and roving over the neighbouring plain, 
attended by three shepherds, to whom he, at first, in- 
tended to advance, but afterwards judged it more pru- 
dent to return to his leader. with an account of his un- 
dertaking, and its success. ; 

His relation afforded the sincerest pleasure to Vail-. 
lant and his whole company, who heard the discovery 
with evident marks of transport, repeatedly thanked 
the narrator for his trouble, and cheerfully prepared to 
follow him towards the residence of the shepherds. 

They accordingly proceeded to the place where the 
flock had been seen in the morning; but it was now 
removed to an eminence at a smali distance, which 
our adventurer immediately ascended, and found that 
the shepherds were members of tne horde that was 
under the protection of Klaas Baster. 

Upon the receipt of this agreeable news, Vaillant 
dispatched Klaas, with one of the shepherds, who of- 
fered to conduct him to the residence of the chief, 
whom he was to inform, that our author had brought 
a recommendatory letter to him from their common 
triend colonel Gordon. . 

In consequence of this message, the envoy soon re- 
turned with Klaas Baster, and Piet his brother, the 
former of whom was a tall, well-featured mulatto, and 
the other was similar in complexion, but shorter of sta- 
ture, and less dignified in his appearance. ‘They both 
accosted their visitor with a degree of familiar kindness, 
and received the colonel’s letter from his hand; but as 
they were inadequate to the task of decyphering the 
characters, they instantly returned it, and requested 
him to read it. He accordingly fixed his eyes upon 
the paper, and enumerated a variety of wants, which, 
had they been known to the colonel, would certainly, 
haye occupied a part of his letter, and tor which he 
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now boldly requested a sapply in the name of that gen- 
tleman. 

‘Lhis powerful recommendation was likewise aug 
mented by the affecting descriptions that Vaillant gave 
in the course of conversation, respecting the numer ous 
misfortunes which be had experienced since his depar- 
ture from the Elephants’ River, that had obliged him 
to leave his waggons, baggage, and attendants upen the 
road, and had nearly driven him to the extremity of 
despair, 

To this setvessilng recital Baster and his brother 
listened with a visible concern, without interrupting 
our traveller; but on, their arrival at the craal, the 
chief stamped forcibly on the earth with his foot, and 
exclaimed, ‘* Do not permit your spirits to sink ; but 
rest assured that within a few days you shall receive 
your waggons, your people, and effects, on this spot.”’ 

At the conclusion, of this promise, which Vaillant 

deemed rather 1omantic, on account of the lofty moun- 
" tains that were situated between the craal and the wag- 
gons, Klaas. Baster invited him to rest himself in his 
hut, where he renewed his assurances with peculiar 
energy, and told tlre traveller that the instant his cattle 
returned from the pastures they should set out, with a 
proper detachment of men, in quest of Swanepoel and 
his companions, who should be supplied with provi- 
sions, and safely conducted to his residence. 

This benevolent plan was soon reduced to execution ; 
the detachment departed under the direction of Piet, 
and Baster employed the residue of his people in con- 
structing a hut for the repose and convenience of Vail- 
lant, who uniformly experienced the kindest treatment 
from the hands of his host, and contrived to pass away 
his leisure hours in the pleasures of the chase, to which 
he was always much addicted. 

Returning from au excursion of this kind, on the se- 
cond evening after the departure of the messengers, he 
was agreeably surprised by the sight of his own flag 
that was waving in the air at a small distance from his 
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new but; while the waggon and people, now clearly’ 
discovered, convinced him of the reality of Baster’s 
friendship, which had so speedily surmounted such 
great difficulties, and revived the drooping courage of 
his cuest by the safe arrival of his dependants. 

At the sight of his effects and people, an involuntary 
exclamation of joy escaped his breast, and he was re- 
ceived with every demonstration of respect and affec- 
tion by these members of his afflicted family, who 

vainly endeavoured to express what they had suffered 
in his absence, from the idea of those dangers that he 
most probably would incur. Swanepoel, in particular, 
acknowledged that he had despaired of ever meeting 
with his master again; yet he had remained in his post 
with the utmost “fidelity; though his small company 
was frequently alarmed by the approach of several lions 
and hyzenas, ‘hat were probably attracted by the smell 
of the oxen that perished for want of water. 

Shortly after the arrival of these persons our author 
observed, as he was one day walking in the valley with 
his gun, a female mulatto, at a distance, mounted upou 
an ox, which she managed with equal gracefulness and 
dexterity ; her dress was similar to that of the Hot- 
tentot tribes, and she was conducted by a man whom 
Vanlant easily recognised as one of the cependants of 
Klaas Baster. This person having pointed out the 
European to her notice, she immediately advanced to- 
wards, him at a good pace, and, alighting, requested 
him, in Dutch, to accompany her to the craal.. In 
the course of conversation our adventurer discovered 
that she was an unoiarried sister of his host, who usu- 
ally resided with a distant horde, from whence she had 
now hastened, at her brother's request, to see the 
stranger. 

Her father, according to her own account, was an 
European, who, having gone over to the Cape in his 
younger days, iad ponmined:, by his carefulness and 
industry, to obtain a comfortable establishment at the 
distance of about ninety miles from the Groene River, 
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or Green River, where he had three children by a 
Hottentot woman, with whom he then resided. These 
children were Klaas Baster, Piet Baster, and the fe- 
male who obliged Vaillant with this relation. As, 
_however, fortune began to smile on the labours of the 
planter, his vanity increased in proportion to his wealth, 
and he became ashamed of his first wife, from whom 
he immediately separated, and pledged his matrimonial 
vows to a white. The second wife brought him se- 
veral children, two of whom, when arrived at years 
of maturity, persecuted their mulatto brothers with 
shameful severity, and finally obliged them to fly frem 
the house of their father to’one of the southern plains, 
where they cleared two excellent spots of land for their 
future subsistence, but had been cruelly chased away by 
their barbarous relatives. who had frequently wounded 
Klaas, and killed great part of his cattle; till at length, 
in Sider to avoid their fury, the two brothers, who 
were strongly attached to each other by ties of friend- 
_ ship, as well as by those oF consanguinity, resolved to 
setile among the mountains, where they hoped to be 
more effectually concealed ; and as they had both mar- 
ried (ottentot women, they formed together, with 
their family and companions, a craal composed of 
about eighteen huts;—though even here they lived in 
constant anxiety, from the well-known. disposition of 
their iniquitous brothers, who would, in all probability, 
murder them if they could ever learn’ the place of 
their retreat. 

The sister, who had- repaired, from choice, to the 
Hottentot horde of her mother, was apparently ex- 
tremely happy: her person was very agreeable, though 
she was certainly inferior in point of elegance and 
beauty to the charming Narina: her disposition was 
volatile, and extremely curiotis} and her tongue per- 
petually employed in forming a rapid succession of 
questions. The beard of our author was a subject of 
great smusement to her, and she frequently assured 
him, that, in her opinion, he was handsomer thay 
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the finest of the Hotientots, Upon several occasions 
he was surprised by the solidity of her understanding ; 
and though her playfulness and frivolity were some- 
times vexatious, he acknowledges that he found suf- 
ficient charms in her good sense and sagacious reason- 
ing, to eclipse her follies, and turn the balance com- 
pletely in her favour. 

Having procured about thirty sheep, by barter, and 
prevailed on his host to accompany him in his expedi- 
tion to the Nimiquas, Vaillant quitted the craal on the 
10th of August, and continued his route for about 
seventy-two miles, over lofty eminences.and execrable 
roads, till the 19th, when he formed.an encampment 
in the vicinity of the Swarte Doorn Rivier, or Black- 
thorn River, that is agreeably shaded on each side by 
an abundance of large mimosas. 

At this place he met with a celebrated hunter, called 
Piet Pinar, who deliveréd him a packet from Holland, 
and afarmed that he was proceeding to the country of 
the Great Nimiquas, merely for the purpose of hunting 
elephants and trading in ivory; but our author was 
well convinced, from the nature of his baggage, that 
his real object was to trade in cattle, while the hunting 
scheme was used as a blind to the eyes of the admint- 
stration, which reserves the trade in cattle exclusively 
to the company. 

As Vaillant had some knowledge of this man at the 
Cape, which formerly induced him to refuse his prot- 
fered assistance, he was by no means pleased with their 
present meeting, as he was justly apprehensive that he 
might introduce a disorderly spirit, and neglect of dis- 
cipline, among the Hottentots. His fears were soon 
realized; tor the same evening Pinar, having intoxicated 
himself with an inferior kind of brandy, that is made 
and sold by the colonists, left his casks-at the discre- 
tion of our author's attendants, and that of his own 
people, who were soon as senseless as himself, and 
eave convincing proofs that this detestable liquor was 
sufficiently powerful to damp their wonted ardour, and 
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shake that fidelity which, at another season, they con- 
stantly expressed towards their master. 

Karly the next morning they recommenced their 
imprudent libations, and swallowed the liquor with 
such avidity, that, before the cattle were harnessed, all 
the people (Klaas and a few of his comrades excepted) 
were again inebriated, though it was indispensably ne- 
cessary to resume their journey immediately: even 
Swanepoel, who had hitherto so well deserved his 
master’s.app!ause, was now unable to render the least 
service iu their departure. Vaillant was therefore 
obliged to give the direction of the carriages to such 
persons as retained the use of their senses, while 
Swanepoel resolved to convince thew that he could 
drive as weil as ever. Repeatedly he staggered up to 
the waggon, notwithstanding the remonstrances of our 
traveller; and at length he attempted to jump upon 
his seat: but his hands and feet both failing him at 
once, he fell beneath the fore-wheel, which passed in 
a diagonal direction over his body, and his head must 
inevitably have been crushed by the hinder wheel, if he 
had not moved mechanically out of its way. 

Le Vaillant, supposing him to be killed, desired his 
people to take him up; when he arose suddenly of him- 
self, and exclaimed with a smile, ‘‘ There’s 00 harm 
done,” but instantly fell senseless to the earth, and 
was laid upon our author's mattress, where the shaking 
of the vehicle brought him effectually to,himself, and 
made him cry out in a piteous manner with the severe 
augmentation of his pains, 

Having proceeded, under the direction of Baster, for 
about nine miles, the caravan now halted upon the 
banks of the Green River, where our author under- 
took to exatnine his wounded Hottentot, when he 
found that two of his ribs were broken in a most dread- 
ful manner, and his agonies were so severe, that he 
entreated his master, with many groans and gestures 
of supplication, to terminate his misery by shooting 
hima through the head with a pistol, -'The sad necessity 
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of leaving this mangled creature to nature, or, in other 
words, to a dreadful death, which appeared inevitable, 
as the caravan was unable to supply him either with 
proper dressings, or such advice as was indispensably 
necessary, pierced the heart of Va‘llant with the most 
sensible regret ; but he declares that his pity was con- 
verted into anger upon finding that the wretched suf- 
ferer had drunk a pint of brandy, which was privately 
given him by one of Pinar’s men, while he had retired 
for a moment from the examination. 

Next day onr travellers continued their route for 
about four hours and a half, when they halted at a 
- part of the river that is called Gariche by the Hotten- 
tots, where they happily found an excellent supply of 
water, and a few turties, which afforded a pleasant and 
salubrious refreshment. Swanepoel, who was still in 
extreme agony, was desirous of drinking some rhino- 
ceros’s blood *; but as this article was not at present 
in the possession of his master, he resolved to drink 
plentifully of brandy, upon the assurance of Pinar that 
it would infallibly effect a cure. Singular as it may 
appear, this man regained his strength completely in 
six weeks, and was perfectly cured, without the aid of 
dressings, bandages, or any particular care. Our au- 
thor, however, will not attempt to determine whether 
the brandy had really the success predicted by Pinar, 
or whether the union and consolidation of the frac- 
tured, bones might be attributed entirely to nature, and 
an unusual energy of the vital powers. 

From the Green River the caravan proceeded to- 
wards the mountains cf Camis, that rose majestically 
from the plains, and enticed our author forward by 
their noble appearance ; but his companions having 
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* Rhinoceros’s blood is held in the highest estimation both 
among the colonists and savages, who affirm that it is the most 
excellent medicine in nature for fractures, luxations, and inward 
bruises. 
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reached the Oog Fontain, or Eye Fountain, persuaded. 
him to encamp on a spot that was rendered truly de- 
lightfal, by the pure and limpid waters that seemed to 
promise them the double blessings of coolness and re= 
freshment. . ; 

Towards evening, some of the neighbouring Hot- 
tentots, who came to fetch water from the spring, re- 
marked the debilitated state of the’ oxen, and assured 
our author that they would never be able to convey his 
carriages to the summit of the Namero, which he de- 
signed to cross, and therefore they advised him to send 
for a fresh supply from the habitation of Van der West« 
huysen, which was situated in the adjacent mountains. 
The name of Van der Westhuysen communicated ‘he 
most dreadful tidings to the heart of Klaas Baster, who 
started and turned pale at the apprehension of being so 
near to the residence of his father; for such was the 
planter in question, who he had supposed was esta- 

_ blished near the mouth of the Green River, Convinced, 
however, that he had been obliged to retire to the 
Mountains, with his cattle, on account of the extreme 
drought, Klaas began to resolve on leaving the camp 
immediately, in order to avoid the insults of his white 
brothers, who would certainty obtain an eatly in- 
telligence of his arrival. ‘Lo quiet this anxiety, \ ail. 
Jant assured him that he would not make any stay with 
his relations, and, during his visit at the settlement, 
be agreed that Baster should be concealed in his tent, 
Yn such a manner that his presence should not be 
Known. These promises proved efficacious, and the 
mulatto chief consented to proceed forward according 
to his engagement, 

Having sent a messenger to Van der Westhuy<en, to 
procure a relay of cattle, he received them the follow- 
ing morning, and proceeded up the heights till he camé 
Within sight of the house, when he left Baster concealed 

in the camp, and presented himself to the family, who 
received him courteously, and freely offered to lend him 
every assistance in their power. 
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The master of the house, whose exchange of a wife 
had proved a sorry speculation, was about seyenty years 
of age, and sat silently in a. corner attending to thes 
conversation, as his lady had long prescribed him a 
regimen of silence, on pretence of sparing his lungs, 
{hat were rather asthmatic. Conscious of the imbeci- 
lity of his conduct ip bis own house, he was evidently 
disconcerted by the presence of our author, though he 
occasionally ventured, when unobserved by his wife, 
to bestow upon him a smile of kindness. He was a na- 
tive of Germany, and appeared highly sensible of the 
attention of his visitor, who asked him several questions 
relative to his birth, cireumstances, &c. in the lan- 
guage of his country ; but his imperious lady, who pto- 
bably supposed that he was either speaking of ber, or 
found too much amusement in the conversation, rudely 
interrupted him, by adverting to the F rench people, 
from whiom she pretended to prove her descent; and, 
in order to convince the stranger that she had been 
educated in the Languedoc manner, though born in 
Africa, she uttered several unintelligible phrases, that 
she pretended to be French, attended with so many Iu- 
dicrous efforts and strange contortions of her mouth, 
that Vaillant was scarcely able to retain his gravity; . 
while the two sons, and their sister who was at Jeast 
six feet high, regarded the actions and jargon of their 
mother with extended mouths, and a fixed gaze of 
stupid admiration. . : 

In order to augment the pleasures of the day, this 
lady had dispatched a messenger to the house of her 
brother Engelbrecht, that he might enliven the party 
by his company and conversation ; but he did not come 
till the next morning. ‘The company, however, was 
sufficiently vivacious without him, and a large quantity 
of brandy was so frequently handed round im basons, 
that every person (our author excepted) was completely 
intoxicated before night. . 

On the arrival of Engelbrecht, who brought with 
hivy a more numerous family than that of his ‘sister, 
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the brandy was again distributed: in bumpers, and a 
walk was proposed to the camp ; when Engelbrecht, to 
whom Vaillant was a total stranger, and who might 
reasonably have been expected to behave with civility, 
accosted him ina boisterous manner, and demanded 
why he had admitted such a rascal as Klaas Baster into 
his caravan. 
By this impertinent question our traveller was con- 
-vinced that Pinar had divulged the secret of Baster’s 
presence : he therefore reprimanded that drunkard se- 
verely on the impropriety of his conduct, and assured 
the unmannerly Engelbrecht, that whoever should at- 
tempt to injure or insult Klaas Baster would be 
regarded as his own inveterate enemy, and treated 
accordingly. This sentence, delivered in a firm and 
‘decisive tone, cut short the business,’ while the eyes 
‘of Van der Westhuysen expressed his gratitude to the 
stranger for so spirited a conduct, which himself was 
not ‘permitted to imitate on behalf of his unfortunate 
son, ee sale tae . 
In compliance with the invitation of the mother-in- 
law, Vaillant now returned back to the house, in order 
to dine with the two families, where he made the 
following observations on the habitation and its far- 
niture. : | ae, 
The house consisted of a single room, about twenty 
feet long, and ten wide, which exactly resembled a 
barn, as the clay walls abounded with flaws and cre« 
vices ; the root exhibited as many perforations as are 
usually found in the spout of a watering-pot; and the 
only appearance of a window was a wretched aperture, 
that was occasionally stopped with the head of an old 
cask; the fire was kindled in a corner near the door ; 
but as there was no chimney, the smoke was permitted 
to make its exit, either through the decayed roof, the 
broken walls, or the common entrance; while the 
whole produce of the last harvest was treasured up in 
another corner, beneath a few mats, that. were equally 
filthy and unsound. ; 
VOL, XXI. 
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~ The furniture was perfectly consistent with the ap- 
pearance of the apartment, composing a rough-hewn 
table, which constantly supported a kettle of boiling 
«ater and some broken basons; three small trunks that 
supplied the want of seats and closets ; the bed of the 
master and mistress, composed of a bullock’s hide, that 
was nailed upon four sticks, and a number of greasy, 
unwholesome sheep-skins; similar beds, placed pro- 
miscvously on.the floor, for the rest of the family ; 
and a hand-mill for the purpose of grinding corn. 

Such was the house, and such the decorations, that 
appertained to a wealthy planter, whose friends were 
assembled-for the express. purpose of a festival. 

Scarcely. had the -party entered the reom, when the 
-gons of Van der Westhuysen prepared to grind a suffi- 
cient quantity of..corn for.the use of their guests, and 

were occasionally relieved by a few Hottentots, who 
_stood around them,.while the fire was prepared for a 
whole sheep, that hung suspended from the wall; and 
the. men increased. the smoke with that which arose 
_from their pipes.in all directions. . | 
-.- Our author,. whose stomach turned at the sight of 
_the sheep,- which was byt. just flayed, and still conti- 
nued to bleed, found himself so. violently affected by 
the heat of the fire, the fumes of the liquor, the ex- 
‘treme thickness of the smoke, and the perspiration of 
the. persons who laboured at the. mill, that he was 
obliged to retire from the disgusting scene, in order to 
breathe, at liberty, the untainted air in his camp. 

Next morning he endeavoured to obtain a team of 
oxen from the planter; but. the liberal distribution of 
Pinar’s brandy bad so far affected the understanding of 
this man, that it. was impossible to obtain a reasonable 
answer, till the fourth day, when the company was, in 
some degree, satiated with drinking, and Waillant was 
given to understand, that they could not spare him a 

single ox, but that he might purchase as many as he 
wanted of the planters in the mountains of Camis. 
‘As it was now indispensubly necessary that he should 
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depart, the eldest son of Van der Westhuysen offered 
to attend him, on horseback, in quality of a guide: this 
proposal was agreeable in itselt, and theretore accepted, 
with many thanks, by our adventurer, who, however, 
first stipulated, that Klaas Baster should travel in their 
company. 

Next morning, they proceeded in an easterly dlinee- 

tion towards the chain of Camis, where the roads 
were so narrow and intricate, that the horses were en=- 
tirely useless; and the travellers were therefore obliged 
to dismount, and ascend in the best manner ney 
could. 
_ After a Jong and fatiguing a across: the emi- 
nerce, they arrived at a deep “valley; where they again 
met with a part of the Green River, and shortly atier 
they reached the residence of a planters who consented 
to sell Vaillant six oxen, and fram hence directed him 
to a second person, who supplied him with thrée more 
animals, and accommodated him with a lodging be- 
neath his roof. The night, however, was’so extremely 
cold, that he could not possibly obtain any sleep, and 
the return of morning discovered a fall of snow, that 
was apparently twelve ‘inches deep on the ground, and 
still continued with increasing violence. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the weather, and 
the extreme danger of traversing a road ‘that was tom- 
pletely buried in snow, our travel er continued his 
route, in quest of a third settler, who resided towards 
the north-east, and was sufficiently rich in cattle to 
spare a large quantity. ‘To this man, therefore, ‘he re- 
paired, whom, afier a long and perilous journey, he 
found warming himself-at a fire of cow-dung, in 4 most 
wretched hovel, to which Vaillant was invited, on his 
arrival, 7 

As he was actually benumbed and frozen with the 
cold, he gladly accepted the opportunity of warming- 
himself, though he w:s obliged’to squat on the ground 
like a /:ottentot, the hut being too low to admit of his 
standing upright. He lkewise "received a temporary ree 
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freshment of bread and milk, and in the evening his 
followers were regaled with a fat sheep, that was pur- 
posely killed for their entertainment. : 
“While these persons were busily employed in at- 
tending to their supper, our, traveller attempted, in the 
course of conversation, to discover the character of his _ 
host, and to find what method would be most likely to 
induce him to afford the desired supply of cattle. On 
the first intimation ef the business, the old man cut 
the matter short by a peremptory refusal; but a few. 
bumpers of genuine French brandy pleaded so power- 
fully on the part of the petitioner, who represented his 
distressed situation in the most pathetic manner, that 
he at last consented to sell him fourteen oxen, for a sum 
that was nearly equivalent to 25d. English money. 

Next morning Vaillant dispatched his people with 
a quantity of hardware, to a Hottentot horde, which 
he understood was situated at the distance of eighteen 
miles, where, in all probability, some cattle might be 
procured by barter.. They accordingly departed, and 
our traveller was.obliged to submit to the inconvenience 
of a smoky -hut till their return, in order to avoid the 
cold, which was so-exceedingly sharp and cutting, that 
his back was nearly frozen, while his legs were scorched 
by the fire ; and if at-any time he endeavoured to re- 
move the stifiness that resulted from his awkward po- 
sition,, by stepping out of the hut, the air affected him 
in so violent a manner, that his respiration failed, and he 
began to feel the pangs of suffocation before he could 
possibly re-enter the hovel. 

At length, however, his people returned with seven 
oxen and two cows, which, though rather short of the 
desired quantity, would enable Vaillant to prosecute his 
journey, and allow him time to look out for some that 
might probably be purchased on more advantageous 
terms. He accordingly took leave. of his venerable 
host, and returned across the mountains, beneath a 
heavy: fall of snow, which continued without inter- 
mission till he descended again into the valley that is 
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watered by the Green River, where he again beheld the 
reviving beams of the sun, trod on a verdant e rpet 
richly embroidered with flowers, and inhaled the fra- 
grant odours which issued from the surrounding shrub- 
beries, . 

It was necessary, however, to quit this enchanting, 

Spot, for another mountainous chain, that was covered 
with snow, so th.t in a progress of eight hours he ex- 
perienced three successive seasons.. This sudden change 
of temperature was, consequently, felt severely, and ail 
the travellers were afflicted with a cold and hoarseness 
that continued tor seyeral days after their return to the 
camp. 

During his absence, Engelbrecht had obt.ined from 
the Hottentots a description of thot ludicrous festiv 1 

which our author had given to his people in the country 
of Auteniqua, when, in order to divert them from an ime 
prudent use of their tob cco, he had reg. Jed them with 
the music of a Jew’s harp, ‘Lhe pleasures of that day 
were still remembered with transport by the n rrators, 
who launched forth into an enthusiastic euloginm on 
the perform nce of their master, and finally persu ded 
Engelbrecht, that he was really an accomplished mu- 
sician. 

Jn consequence of this intelligence, our author was 
privately requested to entertain the party, at the plinta- 
tion, with the music of an old violin that had been 
silently suspended from the wall of Engelbrecht’s house 
for ten years, and was supplied with strings of his own 
manut cture. This instrument was accordingly put 
into the hands of Vaillant, on his entering the house, 
and, in consequence of a general request, he scr ped 
a few country dances upon it, which instantly set the 
whole comp .ny in motion, end attorded them the most 
exquisite delight, while he positively affirms, that his 
ears were tortured, and his teeth set on edge, by such 
vile .nd discord .nt music. 

After dncing till they were completely overpowered 
by weariness, the party retired to rest; but on the fol- 
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lowing day he was assailed by the loud petitions of the 
whole group, to renew their pleasure; and the subse- 
quent day they proved as importunate, so that he bu- 
morously observes, “ the whole of his time was spent 
in scraping catgut,” while the noisy crew skipped joy- 
ously around him. ‘ 

~All that was now requisite to render our traveller 
completely happy at his departure from this place was 
a reconciliation between Klaas Baster and his relations. 
Several times Vaillant had ventured to speak of him in 
the family, and from their manner he began to augut 
some good success. He therefore resolved to treat them 
with some punch, that he made of some fine lemons, 
and some excellent French brandy, which the whole 
party declared was excellent, while their features were 
dilated with pleasure, and their hearts expanded with 
afiectionate gaiety: this then was the monsent for the 
{mportant trial, and Vaillant resolved to use it to the 
best advantage. While, therefore, they were busily 
employed in handing round the applauded liquor, he 
proposed a pacific treaty between the parties, and to 
his utter astonishment, found every person ready to 
accede to the plan, without a single dissentient voice. 
He accordingly ran to the camp, in order to announce 
the joyful tidings to his friend, whom he saon presented 
to his relations, and had the inexpressible pleasure of 
seeing him received with the most unequivocal marks 
of friendship, while the father poured out a bumper in 
bonour of the reconciliation; and Klaas Baster was so 
completely overpowered by his own exquisite sensa- 
tions, that he wanted words to express his love to his 
relatives, and his unbounded gratitude to our benevo- 
Jent traveller. 

Next morning our autbor quitted the plantation, in 
company with the eldest son of Van der Westhuysen, | 
who, asa particular mark of respect, insisted upon driv- 
ing one of the waggons himself to the abode of Engel- 
brecht, which.avas erected in a more pleasant situation 


than that of his brother-in-law; but the house was, if 
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possible, more wretched, and strongly announced the 
indifference of its proprietors respecting their accom- 
modations. As soon as Vaillant entered the apart- 
ment, which constituted the sole retreat of all the in- 
habitants of the plantation, he was surrounded by a 
number of children, whose skins were so extremely 
dirty, that he at first supposed them to be Hottentot 
mulattoes, till the parents, who were probably ashamed 
of their neglect, eagerly pointed out his mistake. 

The eldest daughter now advanced, 1n a fanciful at- 
tire and a whimsical head-dress, to accost the visitor, 
aud presented him with a large bundle of fine white 
feathers, for which he gave her three rix-dollars, and 
engaged her to supply him hereafier with more com- 
modities of a similar kind, 

At this place our traveller continued four days, du- 
ring which he received many proofs of friendship, and 
experienced a considerable degree of pleasure; as the 
prorning was commonly devoted to the chase, the 
_ middle of the day to a Cheerful conversation, and the 
greatest part of the night to music and dancing. He 
likewise amused himself, occasionally, with drawing 
the figures of such beasts and plants as attracted his 
ee in the course of his morning excursions. 

As Engelbrecht intended shortly to make a journey to 
the Cape, our traveller availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to write to his friends, as it was, in all probabi- 
lity, the last that would offer in the course of his ex- 
pedition. He then departed, with a beautiful team of 
black oxen, that were lent by his host, purposely to 
save his own cattle ; and finding himself closely fol- 
lowed by Pinar, he ‘ordered his tents to be pitched in 
the vicinity of a spring that he found in their way, 
hoping thereby to get rid of his disagreeable com- 
pauion : but this hope was quickly frustiated, as Pinar 
likewise haited upon the same spot, and seemed deter- 
mined not to separate without a quarrel. On their arrival 
at the Kaussi, however, Vaillant accoinplished his wish, 
by informing Pmar, that he should delay his journey 
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for the space of a week, as he was much pleased 
with the romantic situation of his encampment. ‘This 
assertion, corroborated by the dismissal of Engelbrecht’'s 
team, determined the hunter to proceed, and thus 
freed our author from a source of great and continual 
uneasiness. 

The rivulet Kaussi was entirely dry, like the gene- 
rality of those which had been already crossed ; but as 
it was probable that water might be found among the 
cavities that abounded in its rocky bottom, a few of 
the Hottentots were dispatched to examine it, who 
soon returned with the agreeable intelligence that wa- 
ter had been discovered in twenty different places ; and 
during his stay our author met with a sufficient 
number of birds to satiate his hunger, and plants to 
excite his curiosity. — 

On the 11th of September he resumed his journey, 
though the heat began to grow very intense, and he 
was apprehensive that the rivers would be dried up by 
the extreme drought ; in which case his only hope 
must be placed on such natura! cisterns, or reservoirs, 
as he might possibly discover in the course of his 
journey. 

After a raarch of about two hours, the caravan 
halted at a large flat rock, that was supplied with a 
bason of this description ; but the waters were strongly 
poisoned with the euphorbia*, which our travellers 
happily discovered, by two of the dogs that ran thither 
to quench their thirst, and were instantly seized with 
strong convulsions, Vaillant, however, saved their lives, 
by making them swallow several doses of spermaceti 
oil, which caused them to throw up the poison, though 
they felt its sad effects for more than a fortnight, being 
unable to movea single joint, or to receive any nourish- 
ment except a little milk. 
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* The euphorbia is a plant from which the savages extract 
a deadly poison, for the purpose of rubbing their arrows. 
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Anxious to quit a place where, in spite of every 
exertion, some of the animals might drink, and con- 
sequently perish, Vaillant continued his route for about 
Six miles, when he perceived a few of the Less Nimi- 
quas keeping their herds, but at the sight of the cara- 
van they fled with equal precipitation and dismay. 
Our author, theretore, spurred his horse towards them, 
in order to calm their needless terrors, and to procure 
some intelligence respecting their country ; when they 
turned back, and informed him that at the distance of 
three miles he would find a horde of their nation, 
with whom resided a white woman, whose cattle they 
Were now tending. . 

Having followed the direction of the herdsmen, the 
travellers soon arrived at the place alluded to, which 
was a craal of about twenty huts, where they were 
kindly received by the white woman, who was stand- 
ing at the door of the hut, covered with a garment of 
tanned hides, like the generality of the Nimiquas. She 
informed them that she was the widow of the chief, 
and that she now retained his authority. Her childrea 
were clothed jn skins, like herself, and their com- 
plexions were so completely embrowned, by a con- 
Stant exposure to the sun, that, had it not been for 
their long dark hair, they might have been taken for 
Nimiquas, whose language they use in their ordinary 
conversation. 

Klaas Blaster was the only. person in the caravan 
who understood this tongue, which he had been ac- 
customed to hear in his infancy. Like the Hottentot 
language, it is accompanied with a remarkable clap- 
ping, and seems to be constructed on the same general 
principles, though the Nimiquas. more frequently em- 
_ploy those hoarse souads, that, by issuing. suddenly 
from the throat, divide their words, and render them 
totally unintelligible to the ears of a stianger, 

The widow having presented her guests with a por- 
tion of milk, all the women of the horde immediately 
followed her example, and continued the voluntary 
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tribute during their residence at the craal. This served 
to remind Vaillant of the happy days when the charm- 
ing Narina presented him every moining with the milk 
that was drawn from her own goats ; but the compa- 
rison was greatly to the disadvantage of the Nimiquas, 
whose wooden bowls, clumsily made, and usually 
dirty, gave him an invincible distaste for the milk that 
was now given him, and induced him to regret the 
pretty baskets and extreme cleanliness that had so 
often charmed his eyes amidst the Gonaquas. 

On the evening of his arrival he was invited to a 
dance, where his attention was greatly excited by one 
of the musicians, who played on a kind of flute, in 
such a manner as first to produce very Jond tones, and 
then repeated the conclusion of the music, so as to 
produce an excellent and melodious echo. | Vail- 
lant requested him to explain the nature of his per- 
formance, when he found that it was simply effected 
by shifting the instrument from his mouth to one of 
his nostrils, when he continued to blow as before, 
and the wind that issued from his nostril resembled 
the nature of an echo so exactly, that every one who- 
listened must be surprised at the fine deception. 

Though the soil of this country was generally bar- 
ren, the various breeds of domestic animals were the 
“most handsome and vigorous of any that Vaillant had 
yet discovered in Africa. The oxen are much supe- 
rior in point of strength to those of the eastern colo- 
nies, and are divided into three classes, viz. beasts of 
burden, draught oxen, and war oxen: The first being 
well known in all the other tribes and hordes which he 
had visited, our author omits a particular description of 
them, and proceeds to inform us, that the war oxen 
are chosen from such as prove the most fierce and un- 
manageable ; that they become so furious at the sight 
of an adverse host, as to rush with resistless fary upon 
the men, trample them in the dust, gore them with 
their horns, or pursue them in their flight, till they 
have avenged the quarrel of their masters; and that 
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their prowess and natural courage are so considerable, 
that flocks and herds are frequently intrasted to their 
defence ; when they will dispute the victory with the 
most terrific animals, and are so universally dreaded by 
the hyenas, that one of these animals, however hun- 
gry, will never venture to attack a flock that is 
guarded by two or three of these war oxen, The 
sheep are tall, and superior to those of the surrounding 
countries ; and their goats will yield as great a quantity 
of milk as the best cows in the colony. 

Previous to his departure trom the craal, our travel- 
Jer distributed a few presents among the people, in re- 
turn for their abundant supply of milk; the widow 
Was supplied with some powder and shot, as her am- 

_ Munition was totally expended, and she was therefore 
under considerable apprehensions from the surround. 
ing Boshmen; and the children were rendered com- 
pletely happy by a few glass beads that were given 
them for the purpose of decorating their clothes. 

Here our author recollected that he had received a 

letter from colonel Gordon, toa sailor of the name of 
Schoenmaker, who had formerly deserted from the 
company’s service, and now resided among the Nimi- 
quas, where he might probably have it in his power to 
render some service to the caravan. He therefore in- 
guired of the widow whether she had ever heard of 
such a person, and was immediately inforined that he 
resided about thirty-six miles from: the herde; and 
that he was at full liberty to take some of the people 
as guides to the spot, which was separated from them 
by another horde of the Niiniquas, 

_ Grateful for this distinguished mark of kindness, 
Vaillant accepted the widow’s proposal, and departed 
towards the next craal, were he arrived in about tive 
hours, and was received with the warmest welcomes 
by the chief and some of his people, who, having pro- 
-bably received intelligence of his intended visit, carne 
forth to meet him, and io express their satisfaction on 
his account, Waillant was incapable of making any 
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verbal answer to their compliments, and therefore ex- | 
pressed his friendly intentions in the most intelligible 
manner, by presenting the chief with a piece of to- 
bacco, two excellent knives, and a few trifling articles 
of hardware. 

This present was received with extreme satisfaction, 
and the travellers proceeded to the craal, which con- 
sisted of about five-and-twenty huts, and consequently 
could not be very populous. Here they were regaled 
with an abundance of milk by the women, who 
brought the cows from the pastures ; and the night was 
devoted to dancing, in which the Hottentots joined with 
great vivacily. 
~~ Next day they removed to the house of Schoen- 
maker, whom they found in a red cap and sailor's 
dress, in the midst of several charming little girls, 
whose pleasing features, graceful deportment, and ani- 
mated endearments, induced our travelier to compare 
them to an assemblage of loves. Their unfortunate 
father had remained twelve years in exile, on account 
of his desertion, which had obliged him to shun the 
company of men, who might possibly deliver him up 
to the colony. . 

In such a situation, it may naturally be supposed 
that the unexpected arrival of an European, with so 
numerous a train, must terrify a man who was in 
continual dread of pursuit and persecution. Vailiant, 
therefore, hastened to calm his uneasiness, by produ- 
cing the letter from colonel Gordon, whose name ef- 
fectually banished every suspicion from the breast of 
the seaman, and extended his hand towards our adven- 
turer, as to a welcome and beloved friend. ‘This man, 
‘whose horde consisted entirely of his Hottentot wives, 
children, and servants, freely offered his guest every 
assistance that lay in his power, and gave orders for an 
ox and a few sheep to be prepared immediately for 
the members of the caravan, while our author distri- 
buted several trifles among the women and children, 
who. thronged around him with the gaze of curi- 
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sity, and silently contemplated his dress and com- 
plexion. 

From hence he proceeded, in company with Schoen- 
maker, to another horde of the Nimiquas, that con- 
sisted of near sixty huts, separated into three divisions. 
Curiosity induced all the savages to advance towards 
Vaillant, who had never before seen so many in one 
collected body, and now considered the spectacle as 
extremely striking and awful. His ears in the mean 
time were nearly deafened by a confused numberof 
sounds, which proceeded from each individual ; yet, 
convinced that it breathed the language of friendship, 
it was peculiarly interesting to his mind. 

Previous to his departure from this craal, Vaillant 
procured a few sheep by traficking with the natives, 
and made the following observations on their country, 
persons, dress, &c. 

The country of the Less Nimiquas extends, in longi- 
tude, from the mountans of Camis to the ocean on the 
west; and in latitude, from Namero to the Great Ri- 
‘yer. The soil is extremely dry and barren, as it never 
receives any rain, except when a thunder-storm hap- 
pens, which seldom occurs twice in the space of a 
year. From Namero to the banks of the Great River 
the land has a gradual ascent, while the mountains in- 
sensibly decline; but beyond the river the moun- 
tains rise abruptly, and the land descends towards 
another chain of rocks, so that it is completely en- 
closed within two chains. The stature of the people 
is inferior to that of the Caffres and Gonaquas; their 
dress greatly resembles that of the Hottentots on the 
eastern coast, and they are usually adorned with a 
profusion of copper or other ornaments, in the man- 
ner of other savages ; their faces are commonly painted 
in compartments of different colours; and their huts 
are covered with skins, instead of mats, as the ari- 
dity of the land is unfayourable to the. growth of 
Tushes. . 

» Resuming their journey, they proceeded across the 
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Copper Mauntains, and through a sort of defile ca Hed 
the Poort, from whence they came out upon an exten- 
sive arid plain, where they passed a miserable mght 
at Brand Craal, or Burnt Craal, the ancient seat of a 
horde of Nimiquas. 

As it was indispensably necessary to quit this fright- 
fal desert with all possible celerity, they advanced for 
about six hours, when they reached an assemblage of 
huts that were inhabited by Boshmen; but the pro- 
prietors were conscious of their weakness, oppesed to 
the caravan, and therefore retreated precipitately on 
the first discovery of our travellers, who were com- 
pelled by fatigue to enter the abdicated dwellings, 
where they sately passed the night, with the precaution 
of keeping large fires and frequently discharging their 
fire- arms. 

After a melancholy and painful march of two days, 
the sandy piain was suddenly changed into a soil that 
was covered with Boshmen’s grass; and shortly after 
they beard the sound of water, towards the north- 
west, which announced their safet y at a moment when 
both men and cattle were ready to urop and expire 
with insufferable thirst. Vaillant rode forwards with 
eaverness, and his companions followed him with equal 

speed, till they arrived at the stream, which was, ia 
faci, the Orange River, whose breadth in the narrowest 
part was equal to that of the Seine at Paris, and its 
banks richly clothed with a forest of miniosas, ebonies, 
and wild apricot trees, where a surprising number of 
birds assembled, and filled the air with their delicious 
music. So charming a scene, and such a copious sup- 
ply of water, could not fail to inspire the caravan with 
‘the most joyful sensations, who repeated their shouts 
of transport till they acrived at the bank of the river, 
when men and cattle plunged amidst the stream, to 
refresh and strengthen their exhausted limbs, while 
they eagerly satisfied their intolerable thirst. 

During the time of encampment in the vicinity of 
this river, our author was frequently visited by several 
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of the Greater Nimiquas, and the Caminonquas, who 
resided at the distance of a few miles, on the opposite 
shore, and were apprised of his arrival by his noctur- 
nal fires, and the irequent discharges of his fire.arms. 
Lhese persons all testified the strongest friendship tos 
wards him, and all invited him to their respective craals ; 
while he, in return, loaded them with game, and in- 
duced them, by every conciltatery method, to cone 
tinue their visits, and intrust thernselves, without sus- 
picion, into his bands. 

Having completely traversed the country on the 
left bank of the river, he was desirous of examining 
that on the opposite side, and accordingly constructed a 
raft, with which he crossed over, on the 28th of Oc- 
tober, attended by eight fusileers, and an equal num- 
ber of Nimiquas, while the remainder of the caravan 
was left under the care of old Swanepoel. 

On the second day they formed an encampment on 
the borders of a spring, that, issuing frorn the foot of 
some rocks, affords a charming retreshment to the 
weary traveller, while the bright verdure that adorns, 
its margin renders the situation peculiarly pleasing. 
At this place they met with four savages, who, coming 
thither to draw water, gave our author a pressing invi- 
tation to their horde, which they said was scarcely half 
a day’s journey distant; but the road was so extremely 
bad, that Vailiant, who acceded to their request, found 
it much further than they had described. 

On their arrival at the craal, our travellers were re- 
ceived in the kindest manner by the chief, who pre- 
sented them with a couple of sheep, and freely obliged 
them, to the best of his power, with a description of 
the circunijacent country, While dinner was prepar- 
ing, Vaillant walked out to examine the huts, and in 
return for a small quantity of tobacco received a 
charming supply of milk, which he affirms was, at 
that time, the most delicious refreshment possible to 
his parched and burning palate. 

From hence he proceeded ina north-easterly direction 
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to another horde, that was situated in the midst of a 
barren plain, which merely contained about a score of 
inen, and exhibited the marks of extreme wretchedness 
and penury. Vaillant therefore directed a couple of 
sheep to be killed and distributed among them, with 
some springbok antelopes, and part of a hippopota- 
mus, which had been recently killed in the course of 
our traveller’s journey. This present was accounted so 
valuable, and received with such unbounded demon- 
strations of gratitude, that our author imagined his vi- 
sit would form an era among those distressed creatures 
that would not be easily obliterated from their remem- 
brance. 

On his arrival at the Gamma Rivier, or Lion River, 
he found it so completely destitute of water, that he 
chose its channel for his road ; by which means, though 
rather fatigued with the loose sand, he enjoyed a 
charming shelter from the sun, under the extensive 
branches of the great mimosas that skirted the banks, 

From hence he proceeded for about twenty-two 
miles, when he encamped under the shade of some 
aloes, and ordered his people to take every necessary 
precaution against the approach of the Boshmen, who 
were rather expected in the course of the night, as 
some fires were plainly distinguished on the adjacent 
mountains. The travellers, however, were sufficiently 
apprised of their own strength, to preclude the admis- 
sion of fear into their breasts, and therefore betook 
themselves to rest with the utmost tranguillity. 

On this spot the caravan halted for nine days, during 
which time they received several visits from a horde of 
Camincuquas, who were well supplied with game by 
our author; and, in return, conducted him to their 
craal, where, however, he found nothing to distin- 
guish them. from the Gieater Nimiquas, either in 
their customs, dress, weapons, or construction of their 
huts, 

Satisfied with his littleexcursion, that had afforded him 
much amusement, and greatly increased his curious cal- 
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lection, Vaillant now resolved to return to his Hottentets 
on the other side of the Orange River; and accordingly 
taking leave of the friendly Caminouquas, he recrossed 
the Lion River at the place where he had passed it be- 
fore ; and on the evening of the fourth day arrived 
within sight of his camp, whither he repaired the next 
morning, to the infinite delight of his people. 

The motive of this rejeiciug was, however, a cause 
of vexation to our author, who found that they ex- 
pected him to return immediately to the Cape, with- 
out exposing them to any further fatigue or dangers. 
They had likewise introduced a number of women in- 
fo the camp during his absence, and were, in fact, 
compleiely ripe for any act of cisobedience. 

Irritated at the indolence and refractory spirit of 
these men, who are indeed of essential servic to a 
traveller in the colony, but who become a troublesome 
burden when they are led into distant countries, Vail- 
Jant Joudly proclaimed his iutention of visiting the 
Greater Nimiquas, and at the same time issued outa 
severe order for dismissing all the Hottentot ladics, 
Without exception. 

In consequence of this injunction, a general murmur 
was diffused throughout the camp, and the Hottentots 
hastily prepared to depart with their favourite mis- 
tresses, while their master loaded them with just re- 
proaches, and assured them that be was no longer 
desirous of retaining them in his service; adding, 
with peculiar energy, that he should know where to 
find and how to punish them upon a proper occa- 
sion, ‘Lhis threat produced a deep and general silence, 
and the ensuing night completely calmed their turbu- 
Jent spirit, which condescended to stoop before their 
léader on the morrow, and implore forgiveness for 
their reprehensible conduct ; while, by way of atone- 
ment, they voluntarily offered to foliow wherever he 
should think fit to lead them, and testified the most 
ardent zeal on behalf of his future researches. 

On the 14th of December, our author departed 
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with the half of his troop, and a few Caminonquas, 
who, together with their wives, voluntarily offered to 
join his expedition, while the remainder of the Hot- 
tentots were left to guard the camp, under the com- 
mand of Swanepoel. i 

The travellers, who amounted to sixty persons, were 
furnished with many conveniences, that were carried, 
by the oxen, and rendered the journey extremely plea- 
sant to those who were unused to such comforts, and 
anxious to explore a new country, where all their 
wants were well supplied. The women, in particular, 
seemed to regard the march as a party of pleasure, 
and constantly inspired the caravan with gaiety, by 
their songs, dances, and other methods of amuse- 
ment. 

Previous to his removal from the camp, Vaillant had 
desired Swanepoel to wait five months on the banks of 
the river; but if, at the expiration of that time, he re- 
ceived no fresh orders, he was to return to Van der 
Westhuysen, and from thence to the Cape, where 
he was to deliver his letters from his master, the one 
directed to the new fiscal and the other for colonel] 
Gordon. . 

Having crossed the river, partly by a raft and partly 
by swimming, the travellers with their cattle pro- 
ceeded for about five hours over a parched soil, that 
was but thinly covered with Boshmen’s grass, to’a 
warm spring, where they halted to rest the oxen, and 
to examine the latitude, which they found, by an ob- 
servation of the sun’s altitude, to be 27 deg. 5 min. 
Afier this they continued their route towards the Lions 
River, which now contained a considerable quantity of 
water, ‘They, however, forded it with great facility, 
and proceeded along its right bank for three days, 
where they formed an encampment on a beautiful 
spot, that was finely embellished with verdant pastures 
and limpid streams, while the circunyacent country 
_ yielded an abundance of’ giraffes, antelopes, and a va- 
nety of curious birds. 
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Next morning our author dispatched a party of bun- 
ters in quest of game. who, on their return, informed 
him that they had met with some Greater Nimiquas, 
who resided at the distance of twelve miles from the 
camp, and who had strongly invited them, in the name 
of the chief, to pay a visit to their craal. ‘This intel- 
ligence was received with the greatest satisfaction by 
Vaillant, who immediately began to prepare for his 
departure ; and on the following day presented him- 
self, with his troop at the entrance of the horde, 
where he was received with much civility by the chief 
and the greatest part of his subjects, 

The stature of these men was commonly about five 
feet ten inches: their countenances simple, but ex- 
tremely phlegmatic ; and their deportment exceeding- 
ly demure and frigid. “This character is widely differ- 
ent from that of savages in general, and is strikingly 
contrasted with the female part of their own horde, 
whose features are constantly illumined with viva- 

city, and not unfiequenty dilated with excessive 
laughter. 

In the course of his journey to this place, Vaillant 
had observed several large herds of oxen, which he 
was informed belonged to the horde. ‘This naturally 
inclined him to hope that he might purchase as many 
as he would; but, on the contrary, it was extremely 
‘difficult to procure even a few, which were at length 
‘obtained by a liberal distribution of presents to the 
women, who appeared to have the entire guidance of 
their husbands and other relatives. 

~The evening was devoted to dancing and other re- 
“‘ereations, and the next morning a few of the natives 
came to trafic with our author, for beads, tobacco, 
brass wire, &c.; he then received a fat sheep from the 
‘chief, who was complimented with a present in return ; 
and shortly after the travellers left the craal.. The first 
diy was spent in a wretched country, that was totally 
destitute of water; but on the second they discovered 
‘an excellent spring, where they found a peculiar spe- 
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cies of tortoise, that was exceeding large, and afforded 
them an excellent supper. 

From hence they proceeded, in a north-west direc- 
tion, towards a periodical stream, denominated the 
Draag, or Meandering River. . On their approach, 
they found that its channel was dry, but a few pools 
remained in some of the hollows, and its border was 
richly clothed with a profusion of beautiful trees, that. 
afforded a amely shelter to the carayan from a violent 
north wind, that suddenly filled the air with large vo- 
lumes of dust, and suffocated the travellers with exces- 
sive heat, 

Afier passing a restless night in another encamp- 
ment, on the margin of a brook that was much fre- 
quented by noxious animals, and passing through a de- 
file, Vaillant entered a-canton, where he found a 
number of herdsmen tending their cattle : at first they 
were greatly alarmed, and attempted to shun the 
strangers, by a precipitate flight; but Klaas being dis- 
patched on horseback, to assure them of friendship 
and kindness on the part of the caravan, they returned 
with their chief, and several other savages, who ap- 
proached their visitors with extended arms, in token 
of their entire confidence, ) 

Our author now resolved to pitch his camp in the 
vicinity of the horde, which was one of the most nu- 
merous in the Nimiqua nation, and consequently af- 
forded him an excellent opportunity of making such 
remarks as were regularly placed in his journal, after 
the various avocations of the day, 

‘Though the name of the Nimiquas is greatly cele- 
brated in the Dutch colonies, the inhabitants are gene- 
rally ignorant of every particular respecting them, 
and foolishly imagine that their country abounds with 
gold and silver mines; whereas our author affirms 
that it was one of the most parched and desolated tracts 
that he ever visited in Africa. 

In size, the Greater Nimiquas are taller than the 
other Hottentot tribes ; their limbs are extremely slen- 
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Ger, their complexion lighter than that of the Gona- 
guas, and their features tolerably agreeable. Their 
krosses exactly resemble the Hottentot cloaks, and are 
fancifally ornamented with plates of copper and glass 


beads, which are fabricated by the blacks who dwell 


on the coast of the Indian sea. Their hair is commonly 
daubed with grease, mingled with the powder of vari- 
ous odoriferous woods ; and their arms and faces are 
tattooed in a variety of figures, though this custom is 
not so prevalent among them as among the people who 
reside further towards the north. 

What has been already advanced respecting their 
phlegmatic temper, is sufficient to prove that they are 
by no means a warlike people; yet they handle their 
hassagays and poisoned arrows with great dexterity, 
and are possessed of those war oxen, which have been 
already described as formidable in battle, andof infi- 
nite use to the herdsmen in time of peace. 

Their musical instruments resemble those of other 
Hottentots ; but their dancing is essentially difterent, 
and seems to partake much of that strange frigidity 
which is a distinguishing trait in the character of the 
male Nimiquas. Their marriages are simple agree- 
ments between two persons, who acknowledge a mu- 
tual affection, and pass their days together with equal 
pleasure and fidelity. Though totally ignorant of the 


mature of religion, and strangers to the immortality of 


the soul, they possess a sufficient degree of natural 


Eight to act towards each other with an unblemished 


itegrity, that might justly suffuse the cheeks of many 


_ Europeans with the glow of conscious inferiority, 


During his stay at this place, Vaillant granted per- 


_ Mission to several of his people to espouse the daugh- 


ters of the Nimiquas, who proved extremely benefi- 


_ cial to the caravan, whereas the temporary mistresses, 
who had been formerly introduced, had merely served 
to fill it with disobedience and confusion. 


On the 6th of January our traveller bade adieu to 


\ 
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the chief and the members of the horde, who had 
treated him with all possible kindness and respect, and 


departed in quest of a horde of Koraquas, which, he 


understood, was situated at the distance of forty or for- 
ty-five miles towards the north-east. : 

Aftera march of about twelve miles, he halted upon 
the banks of a river, whose bed was occupied by a pro- 
digious number of buffaloes, that were immediately 
roused by the dogs, and retreated precipitately in all 
directions, Towards evening, however, they were 
overtaken by their pursuers, when two of them were 
fortunately killed, and thus insured an abundance of 
provisions for the caravan. 

Next morning the Hottentots began to cut them up, 
and Vaillant, desirous of conciliating the friendship of 
the Koraquas, dispatched some messengers to inform 
them of his success, and to invite them to partake of his 
game. In consequence of this embassy, thirty Kora- 
quas arrived at the camp, in the afternoon, with some 
oxen, that were designed to carry the promised provi- 
sions. They consented to spend the night with our 
travellers, and early the next morning they conducted 
them across an extensive arid plain to the craal, which 


,_ was at this time much disturbed respecting the elec- 
~ tion of a leader, 


No sooner had Vaillant arrived, than he was encom- 
passed by all the members of the horde, who en- 
deavoured to interest him in their quarrels, though 
he could not understand a syllable of their language. 
‘Their warmth, however, was so strong and enthusi- 
astic, that one might have supposed the fate of the 
universe depended on the decision of their election, 
while, animated by fury, their eyes literally sparkled, 
and they threatened each other, by turns, with the 
most terrific gestures, 

Such an intestine war among the savages afforded a 
new and interesting spectacle to our adventurer, who 
being constituted supreme Jucge in so important a busi- 
ness, flattered himself with the hope of speedily re- 
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storing happiness and tranquillity to their agitated 
minds. en 

He now found, by means of his interpreters, that 
the deceased chief, or ruler, bad left several sons be- 
hind him, whose years and abilities were adequate to 
the task of governing; but these were overlooked by 
the people, who were divided into two parties; the 
one consisting of the men, and the other of the wo- 
men; each of whom had nominated their favourite, 
put neither of them possessed sufficient authority to 
terminate their dissension, though the anarchy and 
confusion that disturbed the peace of the horde called 
loudly for a speedy remedy. 

At the close of this intelligence our author desired 
his people to form an encampment on the borders of 
the craal; when the unexpected appearance of the 
tents, raised suddenly in the air, arrested the attention 
of the savages, and completely hushed every turbulent 
passion ; while men, women and children stood gaz- 
ing at the scene with open mouths and fixed amaze- 
ment. Curiosity now succeeded to words and fight- 
ing. They approached the tents, examined the fusees, 
and surveyed the horses attentively ; but the greatest 
object of admiration was our author himself, whose 
complexion, clothes, and hat, underwent the strictest: 
serutiny. | | 

Previous to their départure, at the approach of night, 
our traveller informed them that he should immediate- 
ly leave them, if they did not resolve on the election 
of achiet by the morning; but if, on the other hand, 
they would present a person to hin, about two hours 
after sun-rise, who should be acknowledged their 
- Jeader by a genera! consent, he would then enrich them 
with an abundance of presents, and bestow such pe- 
culiar marks of dignity upon the object of their choice, 
ds should eclipse the greatness of all his equals, and 
raise the horde to such acknowledged grandeur, as 
must excite the admiration of the surrounding nations. 

In consequence of this proclamation, the whole 
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horde assembled, at the appointed hour, on the bor- 
ders of the camp, with one Haripa at their head, 
whom they declared duly elected by unanimous con- 
sent. He was a tall, well made man, apparently im 
his fortieth year, exceedingly strong, and, to all ap- 
_ pearance, well adapted for the purpose of ruling a fee- 
ble multitude, 3 . 

Klaas was uow commanded to approach his master, 
which he accordingly did, with several rows of glass 
beads, and a grenadier cap, (given our author by co- 
Jonel Gordon,) ornamented with a copper-plate, that 
represented the arms of Holland, viz. a lion rampant, 
having seven arrows in one of his fore paws, and in 
the other a naked sabre. This symbol excited the ade 
iration of the savages in the strongest manner, as 
the figures on the plate happened to represent their 
own peculiar weapons, and the mast formidable ani- 
mal of their country, 

Silence was then commanded through the camp, 
and the elected monarch was desired to advance; when 
Vaillant placed the cap upon his head with great solem- 
nity, decorated his cloak with a profusion of beads, 
ornamented his arms with tin bracelets, suspended 
from his neck a small padlock shaped like a butter- 
fly*, and proclaimed him king of the Koraquas. 

During the ceremony of installation, the whole 
horde seemed to be deprived, at once, of speech and 
motion, through excess of admiration, and Haripa 
himself observed a profound gravity, that was alto- 
gether langhable ; but when he was completely dressed, 
and the inauguration finished, the multitude expressed 
their joy in loud acclamations, and they instantly be- 
gan their dancing, which continued three. days and 
three nights ;without intermission. From this mo- 
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* Similar padlocks, made in the form-of various insects and 
animals, are sold at the Cape, whither they are brought from 
China by the company’s ships that trade in the Indian _ea3 
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ment diseord and id hte fled the craal ; each face 
was illumined with the smile of felicity ;_ “each heart 
was dilated with emotions of transport; several fat- 
sheep were drawn from the flocks, and even two oxen 
- were killed, in honour of their festival’; though, when 

they obtain a cowin exchange for one of their daugh- 
fers, they (hink they have made an excellent bargain. 
Vo account for the high value which the Koraquas 
set sue their berned cattle, it may be proper to re- 
mark that they constitute the greatest part of their 
possessions ; yet they are only able to trafic with them 
among themselves or their neighbours, as the distance 
of their country from the colonies precludes the possi- 
bility of a commercial intercourse with them, either 
Pirectly or indirectly. In consequence of this, Vail- 
‘ant was enabled to recruit his teams upon such terms 
as ban made him ashamed. An ox, for instance, 
was easily purchased for a nail, or a bit of old iron, 
and those who made such exchange congratulated 
theinselves upon their excellent, fortune. In short, 
our author aflirms, that if he had been so inclined, he 
might, by exposing a few trinkets to sale, have pur- 
chased every thing that belonged to the horde, without 
exception. 
| The: stature of these Ba was so considerably 
greater than that of the colonial Hottentots, that the 
attendants of Vaillant merely reached to their shoulders ; 
yet, notwithstanding this difference of size, with a 
deeper complexion, and a smaller prominence of their 
cheek bones, our author is inelined to suppose that 
they are both deseended from the same race, as their 
language and customs are exactly similar to those of 
the Nimiquas, who are well known to be of Hotten- 
tot extraction. 
Their dress likewise resembles that of the Nimi- 
quas in form, though its substance is different, being 
usually composed of the skins of jackals and hyenas, 
The skins of the buffaloe and the giraffe are too heavy 
VOL, XXI. N 
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for the purpose of apparel, and are, therefore, only 
used for the covering of the huts. | 

As springs are very rare, on account of the extreme 
aridity of the soil, the Koraqnas have contrived to re- 
medy this want of water, by digging a number of wells, 
that are carefully covered with branches of trees and 
stones, in order to secure them even from the birde. 
To these wells the natives descend by a gradual flight 
of steps, and regularly draw as much every day as is 
sufficient for the consumption of themselves and _ their 
cattle. Instead of a bucket, they use a vessel that is 
simaply formed of a hollow piece of wood, from which 
they empty the water into the skins of giraffes or buf- 
faloes, that are placed on the ground, in a concave 
form, for its reception. 

Yet, notwithstanding these precautions and the 
most careful distribution of this valuable lreasure, the 
wells are often dried up, and the horde is consequently: 
obliged to remove their establishment to some other 
place. This may reasonably account for that variety* 
of customs, which are remarkable among the Kora- 
quas, as, in consequence of their itinerant lite, they 
may be naturally expected to adopt the manners of 
the different nations who are occasionally their neigh- 
bours. 

During his residence at Haripa’s craal, Vaillant was 
under some apprehensions with respect to a supply of 
provisions that might prove adequate to the daily con- 
sumption of his people. Buffaloes, giraffes, and rhi- 
noceroses could: not be approached, as they were so 
exceedingly wild; and though he frequently wandered, 


* Some tribes of the Koraquas rub their bodies with grease, 
after the manner of the Hottentots, and others tattoo their 
faces, breasts, and arms, like the Caffres; each, however, makes 
choice of a different colour, according to his own caprice; and 
thus the hordes are represented, by Vaillant, as being dressed 
for a masquerade. | 
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amidst large flocks of antelopes, he was seldom able to 
get near them. At this juncture, however, Haripa, 
who from attachment and gratitude was become the 
inseparable companion of our author, assured him, 
that if he would adopt the Koraqua method of hunt- 
ing, he should soon have an opportunity of killing 
more game than could possibly be eaten by the whole 
caravan in the space of a month. ; 

Though this promise was rather too extraordinary to 
obtain a ready belief, Vaillant consented to make the 
trial, and accordingly took his station in a defile of 
the plain, through which Haripa supposed the ante- 
Jopes must pass, that would shortly. be roused and 
driven forwards, from all the surrounding hills, by 
fifty men, who were dispatched to track upon the emi- 
nences on the south side of the craal for that purpose. 

Towards noon our traveller observed some prodi- 
gious clouds of dust arising from the sides of the hills, 
when Haripa desired him to lie down with his face to- 
wards the earth, when the antelopes, who did not per- 
ceive him, proceeded forwards in one direction: when, 
however, about two thousand had passed, the chief’ 
desired him to rise and discharge his fire-arms, while 
he attacked them with his arrows. Clearly convinced 
that, when the herd was put in motion, the impres- 
sion of fear would only make the hindermost antelopes 
press on the faster, Vaillant repeatedly poured the con- 
tents of his fusee amidst the confused multitude, and 
each of his balls proved so successful, that he at length 
ceased firing, as knowing that such a quantity of game 
would only prove a useless burden. 

Hasing repeatedly heard of a brave and warlike na- 
tion, called the Houzouanas, who were dreaded by all 
the savages.of these countries, and frequently con- 
founded with their eastern neighbours, the Boshmen, 
though in manners, language and disposition, they 
were essentially different, he was anxious to penetrate 
into their country, and to attempt a conciliation of 
their friendship; but as this design could not be re+ 

N 2 
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duced to execution without proper guides, who might 
enable him to traverse the intervening countries, he 
prevailed on four of the Koraquas to lend him their 
assistance, and at the same time sent back such of the 
Greater Nimiquas as had hitherto obliged him with 
their attendauce. tle: 

_ Haripa now received the kind adieus of his benefac- 
tor, who wished him a numerous progeny, a peaceful 
reign, and the entire esteem of his former enemies ; 
and after saluting the remainder of the horde, set out 
at break of day to avoid the intense heat, and to reach 

as soon as possible a pleasant stream, denominated the 
' Fish River, where the guides affirmed that he might 
find as many rhinoceroses as he could desire. 

He accordingly proceeded over a beautiful country, 
embroidered with flowers, and enlivened by vast flocks 
of little birds, whose plumage was equally as brilhant 
as the gay pastures which they frequented, while the 
air was richly perfumed by the most balsamic odours, 
and the district was so abundantly stocked with game, 
as to yield a sufficient quantity of provisions for an 
army of two thousand men. 

While regarding the various objects of this immense 
menagerie with a degree of enthusiastic pleasure, our 
traveller was informed by Klaas that two rhinoceroses 
were standing quietly in the middle of the plain, at'a 
little distance, and that he had now an opportunity 
of enjoying the finest hunt that he had ever yet exe) 
perienced, . 

This was sufficient to rouse the attention of Vail- 
lant, who, however, considered that the promised | 
amusement would be certainly attended with much: 
difficulty, as it would be indispensably necessary, ini 
attacking two such formidable enemies. to act with the: 
utmost precaution, and to approach them in such a 
manner as might secure them from the sight and the: 
smell of these animals. He therefore proposed to sur-. 
round them on all sides, and to unite the instant they) 
commenced the attack; but the savages rejected his: 
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proposal, and persuaded him to attend implicitly to: 
their direction. The hunters accordingly set out pro- 
perly armed, and attended by two of the strongest 
dogs, that might be let loose, if necessary, upon the 
rhinoceroses. 

Having made a long circuit, to avoid their observa- 
tion, the travellers reached the banks of the river, 
when Klaas pointed out the animals at the distance of 
six furlongs in the plain. They stood motionless by 
the side of each other, with their noses to the wind, 
and their hinder parts towards our author, who, from 
the disproportion of their size, imagined them to be a 
male and female. Jonker, the courageous Hottentot, 
who was rewarded for his services at the Elephant’s 
River, now entreated his master to waive the delibera- 
tions for the commencement of the attack, and to 
suffer him to attack the animals by himself, asa be- 
kruyper*, assuring him that he would acquit himself 
to his satisfaction. As this design could not possibly 
injure the general arrangement, his request was cheer- 
fully granted; and Jonker, taking his fusee, approached 
the animals on his belly in manner of a serpent, while 
each of the hunters, with two attendants, repaired by 
a circuitous path to their respective posts, and waited 
the event in silence. 

Jonker still continued to advance slowly, with his. 
eyes fixed intently upon the animals: if they happened 
to turn their heads, he continued motionless till they 
resumed their former posture, when he again pro- 
ceeded ; and thus, with various interruptions, he crept 
towards them for about an hour ; when Vaillant per- 
ceived him rise up behind a large bush of euphorbia, 
and, after examining the stations of his comrades, 
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* Asit is impossible to get within reach of certain wild ani- 
“mals, in Africa, by any other means than that of creeping 
on the earth, the savages practise this method repeatedly, till 
they have properly acquired the art of so curious an attack, 
when they receive the appellation of bekruypers. 
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make preparation for firing. Shortly after, one of the 
animals looked behind, and received the contents of 
Jonker’s fusee ; when he sent forth a hideous cry, and, 
followed by the female, ran with surprising fury to- 
wards the spot from whence the explosion preceeded, 
Vaillant was now agitated by the most violent emo- 
tions, and expected to see his faithful seryant torn fa 
pieces by the enraged monsters; but Jonker had 
thrown himself flat upon the earth, and the animals 
passing closely by him advanced towards his master. 

The dogs were now set at liberty, and our author 
prepared to fire, when the animals turned aside to 
another of the hunters, from whom they received a 
second ball ; ; and (hen. to another, from whom they 
received a third. Thus severally w ounded, and greatly 
harassed by the dogs, their rage was redoubled ; they 
kicked at their enemies in the most terrific manner ; 
ploughed up the plain, with their horns, to the depth 
of seven or eight inches ; and threw around them a 
shower of pebbles and stones, 

The female now made her escape, and the male, 
though deeply wounded, defended himself for a con- 
siderable time with the greatest obstinacy: at length, 
however, he began to retreat, and advanced towards 
some bushes, that might have prevented his being 
harassed but in front. Vaillant guessed his strataven, 
and disappointed him by rushing t towards the spot with 
two of his hunters, and, discharging their three pieces 
at him, as he approached within thirty paces, when | 
their united fires proved successful, and he fell com- 
pletely exhausted to the ground, 

No sooner bad the animal expired, than all the Hot- 
en ypproached with eagerness to collect the blood ; 

they accordingly cut open its belly, and took out the 
bladder, which they filled to their great satisfaction ; 
while Vaillant was employed in the examination of the 
body. Its height was seven feet five inches; itslength, 
rein the nose to the reot of the tail, eibter feet six 

yehes, and its pr incipas horn about nineteen inches, 
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The savages now accounted themselves amply repaid 
for all their toils, and all their dangers, by the destruc- 
tion of an animal that weighed at least. two or three 
thousand pounds, and would consequently afford them 
a delicious and magnificent feast: they.accordingly be- 
gan to cut away such parts as they esteemed the finest, 
and in about an hour each was provided with as much 
as he could carry; but they unanimously resolved to 
return on the following day, and then share it among 

them entirely, 

Returning towards the camp from this excursion, 
our author, who was literally enchanted with the sweet 
melody of the birds, the cheerful verdure of the plains, 
and the rich profusion of flowers that sprang up be- 
neath his feet, and expanded their beauties to his at- 
tention, was suddenly struck by the sense of a most 
exquisite perfume, that guided him through a grove of 
tall mimosas to the most beautiful and magnificent 
giant that be ever had seen in the whole course of his 
diavels. It was a lily, seven feet high, which waved 
majestically on its Hexible stem, and impregnated the 
passing gales with its delicious fragrance. The stem 
was six inches'in circumference, furnished with leaves 
that were three feet long and three feet andga half 
wide, On the upper part were displayed in beautiful 
order, thirty-nine corollas, or flowers, eighteen of 
which were in full bleom, six half. blown, and fitteen 
just ready to open. The greatest number formed a 
calyx, one-third larger than that of European liles ; 
their petals, of a charming flaxen gray on the outside, 
and pure within as unsullied'snow, were finely bordered 
with crimson, and set off by a pistil and stamina, 
whese colours were equal to the brightest carmine. 
“* In short,’ says our author, ‘this plant, produced 
in solitude, and pure as the sun which had embellished 
it, had been respected by all the animals of the di- 
strict, and seemed defended even by its beauty.” 

Impatient to possess this charming flower, Vaillant 
called several of his people to his assistance, who, 
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having fetched some iron tools and 4 basket from the 

vamp, cautiously dug up the bulb of the lily, which 

measured thirteen inches in height, and twenty-seven 
in circumference, Its shape and colour were nearly 
similar to a tulip; but instead of being composed of 
several coats, like the bulb of the lily, it was pulpy, 

full, and weighty. When properly arranged and 

planted in the basket, it was carried to the tent of our 

author, where he enjoyed the pleasure of seeing all the 

corollas open in a regular succession, and of inhaling 

its reviving fragrance, til its perfume was exhausted, 
and its strength totally decayed. 

Since his encampment on the banks of the Fish Ri- 
ver, which was on the 4th of January, Vaillant had 
found so many charms in the district, independently of 
the additions that it yielded to his collection, that he 
was, in fact, sorry to remove; yet, as it was indis~ 
pensably necessary he should proceed, he gave orders 
for his people to be in readiness against the 27th, when 
he departed at two o’clock in the morning, in order to 
reach a horde of Kabobiquas, who resided at the di- 
stance of iwenty-four miles from his camp; but the 
road was cesciibed as so extremely parched, and the 

asse$@and defiles so ditlicult, that it was requisite he 
should travel in the night. He accordingly proceeded. 
in a north-easterly direction, and about noon the cara- 
van stopped to take some refreshment beneath some 
hanging rocks, that aftorded a pleasant shelter from the 
beams of the sun. 

The Kabobiquas, whose curiosity was greatly excited 
by the intelligence they had received, respecting the 
white traveller, with his fusees, camp, and equipage, no 
sooner caught a gimpse of their approaching visitors, 
than they unanimously quitted the craal, and ran for- 
ward to meetthem. Vaillant was now encompassed 
by these curious savages, who eagerly gazed at his dress 
and person; and, not contented with what they saw, 
they endeavoured to obtain a more satisfactcry know- 
ledge, by feeling his hands, examining his hair and 
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beard, and unbuttening his waistcoat ; but, as they had 
at first supposed that his body was covered with hair, 
like that on his chin, they were greatly astonished at 
finding their mistake, and sinaply acknowledged, that 
they had never met with such a person in all their 
country. 

Though, on his first arrival, he was evidently consi- 
dered as some uncommen animal, and the children 
were soterrified at his appearance, that, to shun his ca- 
resses, they ran screaming behind their mothers ; he 
had not been twenty-four hours in. the craal before he 
had conciliated the friendship of every individual, and 
the children, to whom he had given a few bits of su- 
gar-caudy, actually teased him with their repeated 
caresses, which, however, were probably designed as 
an enticement fer him ‘to open the box that contained 
his dainties 

The chief, who was an elderly man, of a majestic 
figure, and clothed with a long mantle of skins, 
showed every possible mark of respect and attachment 
to our author, who observed that his left hand wanted 
two joints of the little finger ; and omasking the cause, | 
was informed, that the amputation had been employed 
to cure a severe fit of illness in his infancy _-Vaillant’s 
curiosity however proved disagreeable to this venerable 
ruler, who, from that moment, endeavoured to con- 
ceal hishand when they were in company together. 

The language of the Kabobiquas, though accompa- 
nied with the clapping noise of the Hettentots, was 
understood only by the Koraquas, who usually kept 
up some intercourse with them on account of their 
vicinity. The case was much the same with the lan- 
guage of the Koraquas in regard to the Nimiquas ; 
wherefore, when the chief of the horde wished to 
gpeak to our traveller, he addressed himself to one of 
the Koraquas, who translated it into the language of 
the Nimiquas, and the latter transmitted it to the 
Hottentots of Klaas Baster’s horde, who then ex- 
plained it to Vaillant. 
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Among the various bordes that had been hitherto 


seen by our author, there was none that seemed to dis- | 


play so much refinement in their dress and ornaments 
as that of the Kabobiquas, The traffic that is usually 
carried on in beads and other toys from the Cape, had 
not extended to this part of the interior ; consequently 
the articles shown by their visitors were certain to 
please, on account of their novelty. Accordingly, 
they were scarcely shown, before they excited disputes 
in the craal; and the impatience of the natives was so 
great to become the possessors of these trinkets, that 
in one day our adventurer procured twenty oxen for a 
few trifles that might be almost reckoned as nothing. 
One day, while Vaillant was busily employed in 
trafficking with the chief, an accident occurred that 
seemed to threaten the most fatal consequences to the 
whole caravan. A fusee being suddenly fired on the 


borders of the craal, and the explosion accompanied by 


the most piercing cries, our author ran from his tent 
to learn the occasion of the alarm; when he discovered 
a Kabobiqua running as fast as possible from one of 
the hunters, while three: men were making a dreadful 
cJamour at a Jittle distance, and a young girl was lying 


upon the ground, bathed in tears, and apparently in 


great pain. ‘The report of the piece, and the howling 


of the men, had spread an alarm through the whole 


horde, and while some cried ‘Treachery !” and others 
ran to their arms, Vaillant supposed that he, with his 
whole company, was about to be sacrificed to their 
misguided rage; and that he must, consequently, arm 
his followers in his defence. After a moment’s pause, 
however, he took the chief by the hand, and advanced 
towards ihe horde. Fear was depicted on the counte- 
nance of the ruler, the big tears began to drop from 
his eyes, and he spoke with great energy, as doubt- 
Jessly imagining himself betrayed ; yet, though he com- 
plained to his guest, and upbraided his followers with 
perfidy, he readily followed towards the craal. 

The travellers, who had noticed the motions of their 
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leader, now hastened to his protection, and the multi- 
tude, overawed by their number, stood in silent ex 
pectation of an explanation, which was at length given 
in the following manner : 

A Kabobiqua, having requested one. of the hunters,. 
on his return from the chase, to show him his fusee, 
he accidentally touched the trigger, and lodged a few. 
‘grains of shot in the legs of three men, who were stand~- 
ing in the direction of the piece, and at the same time 
a young girl received a single grain of shot in her cheek. 
The author of this’ misfortune, who, terrified at the 
explosion, had thrown down the fusee, and run away, 
how confirmed the truth of the explanation, and the 

“Savages instantly resumed their wonted:serenity. 

Our author now proceeded, with the chief, to exa- 

mine the state of the wounded men, who lay rolliag 
upon the ground, and attering the most dismal cries, 
as they imagined that the shots which they had received 
were poisoned in a similar manner to their own arrows, 
and consequently they .eapected to die in a few mo- 
ments. 
. To convince them that their fears: were groundless, 
Vaillant pulled down one of his stockings, and showed 
- them several shots of lead in the flesh of his leg, which 
he received from a French gentleman, -who, bunting 
in the plains of Genneyilliers, had tired at him instead 
of a rabbit. A better method, however, was adopted 
by Klaas, who advanced towards the disconsolate suf- 
ferers, and swallowed a tew grains of Jead from his 
shot bag; when theit cries were instantly hushed, their 
faces illumined with the glow of satisfaction, and their 
wounds apparently forgotten, 

The stature ot the Kabobiquas nearly approximates 
to that of the Caffres, and their complexiga is equally 
black ; their hair is extremely short, and muyeh curled ; 
their countenances are ingenuvus, and their disposition 
courageous. ‘Lheir dress consists of a short apron, a 
kross of tanned leather, and a mantle of skins, that 
are not deprived of the hair. Glass beads are usualy 
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worn by the women, as bracelets, necklaces, and gir- 
dles. Their faces are seldom tattoced, like those of 
their husbands, nor do they ornament their hair with 
a wreath of copper buttons, as is cormmonly practised 
among the men ; their prudenee is remarkable, and 
their modesty amiable. 

The weapons of the warriors are poisoned arrowsy 
and a lance with a long iron point, though essentially 
different from the hassagay of the Hottentots. Their — 
defensive armour consists of two bucklers, made of — 
thick skins, that are preof against the arrows of their | 
enemies. The one is sufficiently large to cover the 
whole body, and the other is much smaller, and used 
by the combatant as occasion requires. The smaller 
bucklers are decorated with a copper border, and se- 
yeral rows of beads, that are formed into various Ccom- 

artments, according to the faney of the owner, an ¥ 
are distinguished by peculiar colours from the shields 
of any other tribe. 

As bunters they are keen and resolute, patient of fa- 
tigue, and nearly as agile as the antelopes; as friends, 
they are zealous, kind, and hospitable ; and as subjects 
to their chief, they are faithful and subordinate. T hough 
destitute of worship, priests, or ceremonies, they have 
some faint idea of one Supreme Being, who resides 
beyond the stars, and governs the inhabitants of the: 
universe. Probably the long journeys which they are 
compelled to take on account of the aridity of their 
country, may inspire them with notions that are un-. 
known to the settled tribes, and that considerably ele- 
vate them above their neighbours. - 

Whereas, in other tribes, the chief may be called a: 
principal among his equals; the chief 1s here a sove- 
reign, in the midst of his loyal subjects. His orders | 
are never disputed, put on the slightest word, or look, 
the whole horde is ready to reduee his commands to) 
practice. Exactly similar is the case with each par- 
ticular family, where ihe father exercises that domi-> 
nion over his children, without contradiction, that he: 
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himself readily acknowledges in the person of his 
ruler, 

Having satisfied his curiosity at this horde, our au- 
thor departed, on the Oth of February, with some 
guides, in order to visit another, that was established 
at the distance of a long day’s journey towards the 
- north-west. 

After a march of about three hours ever an exten- 
sive plain that was skirted with magnificent forests 
and stupendous mountains, the sky became suddenl 
darkened, frequent flashes of lightning issued from. the 
clouds, the thunder rolled heavily along, and the per- 
turbation of the animals announced the approach of a. 
terrific storm. ‘he oxen were consequently unloaded, 
our author’s tent was erected, and every precaution 
taken to afford a shelter to the caravan; but the tent 
was soon blown down by the violence of the wind, 
and Vaillant was necessitated to seek refuge under the 
. Canvass, while his people endeavoured to secure them- 
selves in the best manner they could. 
The rain now descended in such surprising torrents, 
‘that to all appearance the whole country must be 
Shortly inundated, while the heavens literally blazed 
with tremendous streams of lightning, and the roaring 
thunder burst with increasing noise in all directions. 
This dreadful tempest continued for more than an 
hour, when the thunder rolled to a distance and the 
rain greatly subsided, ‘he travellers then ventured to 
raise their heads in quest of their companions, and 
finding them all diving, cheertully congratulated each 
other on their happy escape from so imminent a peril. 

The Kabobiqua guides were evidently delighted with 
the sterm, as they said it would fill their wells with 
~water, and produce a luxuriant pasturage for their 
cattle; and therefore, considering it as the greatest of 
blessings, they had sat quietly in the rain, while their 
neighbours bad eagerly embraced the smallest shelter, 

Resuming bis journey, Vaijjant now preceeded along 
the skirts of an extensive wood, tll he was stopped by 
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a torrent which, falling from the adjacent mountains, 
had been greatly swelled by the storm, and rendered 
it necessary for him to eneamp on its bank till the 
water should subside, and afford him an opportunity” 
of passing over. 

At the expiration of twenty-four hours te torrent 
began to decrease, ‘and on the second day our traveller 
crpiee over with the greatest facility, and dispatehed 
one of his attendants to the horde that he designed to 
visit, with a few trinkets, and a portion ot tobaeco for: 
the chief, at the same time announcing his arrival im 
the country, and ¥yequesting permission to pay his re- 
spects in person on the follow’ ing day. 

Next morning Vaillant found ‘the whole horde, con- 
sisting of two hundred individuals, waiting his aerival 
on the banks of a rivulet, where he was exatnined with 
the same eagerness and curiosity as at the other craal, 
by all the people, whose manners, custonis, arms, and 
eharaeter, were similar to those already « described. The 
only difference that was observed, consisted in their 
sandals, which were worn indiscriminately by men, 
women, and children; whereas in the former horde 
they were only worn by the men, In consequence of 
this peculiarity the followers of our author, who were 
accustomed to go barefooted, always distinguished this 
people in their conversation by the appellation of the 
sandal-bearers. 

Though less numerous than the inhabitants ef the 
former craal, and poevereny injured, with respect te 
their cattle, by the frequent incursions of the Houzovu- 
anas, these savages display ed the disinterested and ge- 
nerous spirit that is peculiar to their nation, supplying 
the camp regulatly with a considerable portion of 
milk, attending the hunters to the chase, and striving 
to rénder our author comfortable by i a 
kindness and attention. 

When the chief understood the natureof Va ‘illant' S 
design respecting a visit tothe Houzouanas, who had 
an establishment at the distance of sixty miles towards - 


= 
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the north, and occupied a mountainous chain that ex- 
tended trom north to east, he employed every possible 

eas to withdraw hiin from‘his purpose, and to in- 
spire: him: -with the most inveterate hatred against a 
people whose name was dreaded by all the surround- 
ing nations, and whose plundering expeditions were 
described as terrific and cruel. 

The members of the caravan in the meantime 
learnt the important secret from the interpreters, and 
symptoms of universal alarm were immediately seen 


in every part of the camp, that was uow evidently 


threatened with an insurrection, The Nimiquas, whose 
tinaid disposition was well known to our traveller, were 
the first to assure him that they would certainly leave 
him, if he attempted to penetrate into an unknown 
country that was inhabited by so dreadful a rice as 
the Heuzouanas. This declaration was, however, 
treated with contempt, and themselves rendered ridi- 
culous by the stratagem of their leader, who, seeming 
to take them at their word, gave instant orders for theix 


departure, whereas he knew they would never venture 


to return alone, through a tract of country that was 
rendered absolutely dangerous by the nefarious prac- 


tices of the Boshmen. Each had approached ina si 


milar manner, to announce their intended desertion ; 
but the case was precisely the same with the whole 
body, and none of them durst attempt. to. move wi che 


‘out Vaillant’s protection. 


The Cape Hottentots were, indeed, more oan 
though equally appalled at the idea of the j urney. 
They therefore reminded thelr master, with feigned 
tenderness, of. their wives and children, and, aithout 
once mentioning the Houzouanas, talked. of their 
health and fatigue, and particalarly- ‘expatiated on the 
local and pa articular obstacles that, in all probability, 
might retard the execution of their leader's project. 

This opposition was, however, insufficient to deter 
our traveller from: his favourite excursion. ~The mur- 
paurings of his followers were too insignificant te give 
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him any uneasiness, and their petty insurrections were 
now become the objects of his ridicule : he therefore re- 
solved to travel in the most economical manner, with 
oxen of burden, and immediately made his faithfal 
Klaas, who was generally his counsellor, acquainted 
with his reflections and his plans; at the same time 
communicating to “him the difficulties that were ac- 
tually interwoven with his most sanguine hopes. 

This worthy servant, whose zeal was always equiva- 
lent to that of his master, highly applauded the intended 
aitangement, expressed himself willing to undertake 
the most perilous journey, and assured our author that 
five of his comrades were equally willing to attend 
him, though death should be the result of their obe- 
dience. 

Charmed with the attachment of this excellent man, 
and ambitious to commence a progress that had hither- 
to been shunned by travellers of every description, 
Vaillant commanded the five persons recommended by 
Klaas to prepare for their departure on the following 
day, while the remainder, whose fidelity was shaken 
by their cowardice, were at full liberty to dispose of 
themselves as they thought fit. 

Early the next morning, however, the whole cara- 
van was in readiness te attend their Jeader, as even jis 
design was judged superior to that of passing the haunts 
af the Boshmen alone and unprotected, Accordingly, 
having received some necessary intelligence respecting 
the route he ought to pursue, our traveller proceeded 
over a hollow swelled ground, that frequently gave 
way beneath the oxen, and greatly impeded their pro- 
gress, while a saliue crystallization that overspread the 
soil reflected the rays of the sun* in so insufferable a 
mapper as to scorch, ana nearly blind, the dejected 
travellers. 

i Bg ie I Esty aha 

* ‘The sun had at this time heated the earth $9 violently, and 
the atmosphere was so scorching, that the thermometer con- 
stantly remained at above-100 degrees. 
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© Qn the third day they came. within, sight of the 
mountains, that were described as the retreat of the 
Houzouanas, which were only sixteen or eighteen 
“miles distant, and apparently extended from south to 
north further than the eye could reach. An encamp- 
‘ment was accordingly formed, in expectation of disco- 
vering the Houzgouanas by their nocturnal fires on the 
‘mountains; a general discharge of musketry was or- 
dered to overawe the savages, in case they should dis- 
‘cover our travellers; and several large fires were 
kindled at the approach of night, as a precaution 
against ferocious beasts, and to enable them to distin- 
guish if any thing dangerous should appear at a di- 
stance. Before morning they observed a very large 
fire at a distance towards the south, and three others to 
‘the west, which wee probably intended as signals; 
this was sufficient to assure Vaillant of his proximity 
to a horde, either of the Houzouanas or some othet na- 
tion, and he accordingly resolved on the first appearance 
of day-light to advance towards the mountains, 

After a tedious march of about twelve miles, that 
was purposely prolonged by the cowardice of the cara- 
van, a second encampment was formed in the vicinity 
of a spring, and similar fires were observed to those 
which had been seen on the preceding night. Vail- 
lant therefore determined to go out himself on disco- 
very at day-break with four men, who voluntarily of- 
fered their services, and were properly armed for the 
occasion. Klaas was accordingly lett in the camp, 
that in case of aralarm he might encourage the peo- 
ple and keep them together, while Vaillant di:ected 
his course towards the place where he had observed 
the fires in the night, and where- he now found some 
fresh traces of human feet, that conducted him toa 
~ rock where he discovered some warm embers on the 
ground, As this was sufficient proof that the country 
was inhabited, and that the objects of his pursuit were 
at no great distance, he advanced wi.h redoubled speed 
‘to a riyulet thatissued from the entrance of a nar- 
. 03 ; 
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row defile, where sonie cows were feeding around an 
assemblage of huts, which were evidently the habita- 
tions of the Houzouanas., 

On the approach of our traveller, the women, who 
first perceived him, uttered a loud ery that instantly 
d ew the men from their huts, who, armed with bows and 
arrows, entered the defile, and posted themselves upon 
a gentle eroinence, from whence they watched the 
conduct of the strangers with steadiness and assur- 
ance, in order to determine how they should receive 
them. 

Ignorant of their language, and too far distant even 
to make himself heard, our author advanced towards 
the huts, at the entrance of which he deposited a small 
portion of tobacco and some beads, and then returned 
to his former station; when the savages came to their 
huts, took up the present that was designed for their 
yeception, and after con emplating it.with much satis- 
faction retired to their companions, who were appa- 
rently deeply engaged in consultation. A second at- 
tempt was then made by our traveller, who held up a 
new present of beads and tobacco towards them, and, 
advancing alone, invited them to a conference. This 
plan proved successful, as one of the men immediately 
appeared within the distance of a hundred paces, when 
Vaillant perceived that his complexion was black, 
whereas all the rest of the horde were much lighter 
than even the Hottentots; and was greatly astonished 
to hear him ask in the: Hottentot language, who he 
was, and what he wanted. Upon our author’s reply- 
ing that he was a stranger who wished to examine the 
country from motives of curiosity, and, if possible, to 
find friends among the inhabitants, the man advanced 
and entered into conversation with the other four tra- 
vellers, who were much astonished to find one of their 
countrymen in such a nation, and who shortly gained 
his coufidence so entirely, that he invited his comrades 
to jotn bim, who accordingly came flocking- around 


\ ieee he f= ee me . . ~ " 
2m, and were hichly gratihed with the conduct of our 
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author, who liberally distributed the tobacco and 
beads, which he had exposed as a lure to gain their 
confidence. The women, however, were more mis- 
' trustful, and remained in groups near their huts, from 
whence they regarded their visitors with the penetrat- 
ing eye of curiosity, and anxiously waited the result 
of the conference. 

As the day was now far advanced, and a long ab- 
sence might terrify his people at the camp, Vaillant as- 
sured the Houzouanas, through the medium of the 
Hottentot interpreter, that they might constantly rely 
upon his friendship and protection whie he continued 
in‘their country, and told them that he would come 
and encamp the next morning on the banks of their 
rivulet. This declaration was highly acceptable to the 
savages, who promised the Hottentots to guide him 
back to his camp, and continue with him till the 
morning, when they might return together to the 
horde. 

This favour was received with the utmost eratitude, 
and the travellers immediately returned to their timo- 
rous companions, whose astonishment at the sight of 
the Hottentot exceeds the ate of description. Ha- 
gerly surrounding him, they regaled him with the best 
of their provisions ; and anxious to know by what un- 
common adventure he had been removed from his na- 
tive country to that of the Houzouanas, they de- 
voted the night to the satisfaction of their curiosity, 
alike regardless of his fatigue and their own repose. 

In answer to their reiterated questions, he informed 
them, that he received his birth in the vicinity of the 
Camis, and had devoted several years to the service of 
the company ; but finding himself cruelly aggrieved in 
several instances, he had deserted from his raster) and 
wandered about for a considerable length of time, till 
he formed the resolution of seeking an asylum with 
the Houzouanas, who kindly granted him their pro- 
_tection,. and sul¥6 had now, in consideration of “his 
courage at di Importairt services, raised him to a sitaa- 
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tion that was in every sense equivalent to the office of a 
chief. ee Rag BD | 

Next morning Vaillant removed his camp to the 
banks of the rivulet, as he had promised, and the 
Houzouanas were inspired with the greatest confidence 
by the return of their favourite Hottentot; but the — 
generality of the travellers still retained their former — 
prejudices, nor could they possibly look at the natives 
of the craal without emotions of horror and dismay. 

The horde, which. was inconsiderable of itself, was 
now only occupied by twenty-seven men, seven wo- 
men, and a few children, as several of their com- 
panions were gone out to procure provisions by plun- 
der. 

‘The Houzouanas are so low of stature, that a per; 
son whose height is five feet four inches is reckoned 
.in their tribe extremely tall; their bodies are, however, 
well proportioned and exceedingly strong ; a peculiar 
air of bold assurance and haughtiness is stamped by 
nature upon their countenances, and they are equally 
remarkable for activity of spirit and a robust consti- 
tution. 

‘Their head is rather rounder towards the chin than 
that of the Hottentots, though its principal character- 
istics are nearly similar. Their complexion is a sort of 
lead colour, like that of the Malays; their nose seems 
merely to consist of two broad nostrils, that seldom, 
project above half an inch ; and their hair, which is ex- 
tremely woolly, is so short, that Vaillant for some 
‘time supposed their heads had been shaved. 

On account of the heat of the climate in which 
they reside, clothing is actually unnecessary, and there- 
fore they seldom wear any other covering ‘than a smalk 
skin, that descends from the’ middle to their knees ; 
and they are so hardened by this habit of nakedness, 
that whether they tread the burning sands of the De- 
sert, or are obliged to remove to the snow and hoars 
frost of the mountains, they seem entirely insensible te 
the variations of the atmosphere, : 
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Their huts are much smaller than those of the Hot- 
tentots, and widely different in form, as they are cut 
vertically through the middle. When they are obliged 
to emigrate, they leave them standing for the conveni- 
ence of any other horde of the same nation that may 
accidentally pass that way. Their usual bed is a mat, 
suspended from two sticks, but occasionally they sleep 
on the bare ground, beneath the shelter of some pro- 
jecting rock. They are universally affectionate hus- 
bands, good fathers, and excellent companions. All 
their possessions are in common among them; and if 
two hordes of the same nation meet, they confer reci- 
procal obligations, and cheerfully afford each other a 
mutual protection. : 

These people who, on account of their predatory in- 
-cursions, are frequently confounded in the colonies 
with the Boshmen, and distinguished by the same 
name, are a peculiar race, who never mingle with the 
surrounding nations, nor will they ever admit a stranger 
into their hordes, till, in the course of a long acquaint- 
ance, they have sufficient proofs of his courage and fi- 
delity. Thedistrict which they inhabit is exceedingly 
large, extending in a regular direction, from east to 
west, as far as from Caffraria to the country of the 
Greater Nimiquas ; its breadth from south to north 
was unknown to our author, but he imagines it to be 
very considerable, because an immense territory is 
requisite for such a wandering race, aud because he 
imagines the population of this nation to be very 
large. 

A peculiarity that greatly astonished Vaillant, was 
the enormous natural rump of the women, which is 
a large fleshy mass that, upon every motion of the 
body, exhibits a remarkable quivering undulation, 
This protuberance is usually covered with a thin pli- 
able skin, which yields to the agitation of the flesh. 
When on a journey, the young children are usually 
placed upon this ramp; and in this manner our author 
paw one of the women run with a child, about three 
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years of age, who stood at her back like a footboy bes. 
‘hind a carriage. ae . 
Yet notwithstanding this monstrous deformity, the» 
hands and feet of the Houzouana females are remark- - 
ably delicate, their arms are finely turned, and their: 
limbs well proportioned. Like their husbands, whom | 
they accompany in their long excursions, they wear’ 
sandals, and the smail skin already described, | 
their side is an ivory or tortoiseshell box, to hold their: 
grease, and the powder, which they liberally bestow? 
on their faces; and they are usually provided with the» 
tail of some quadruped fixed to the end of a stick,, 
which, when violently heated, they use instead of a) 
handkerchief. | ee || 
Previous to our author’s arrival, their only orna-> 
ments were garters and bracelets of raw leather; bat: 
they no sooner observed the decorations of their visi-. 
tors, than they expressed a wish for similar trinkets, , 
and on receiving a few from our author, they cone» 
stantly wore them afterwards, with every mark of sa-- 
tisfaciion. | 
After a short stay at this place, our traveller offered | 
the natives four milch cows to escort him as far as the> 
Fish River on his return. This was an irresistible » 
temptation to people who frequently expose their lives: 
for a single sheep, and consequently he obtained his 
desire. Having left their huts standing, according to) 
their wonted custom, aud desired four of their com-. 
panions to remain at the craal til! the evening, when) 
they were to announce their departure to the wander- » 
ing bordes by large nocturnal fires, they conducted our’ 
author across the mountains, in a straight line towards: 
the south-east, and continued their march til about: 
ten o clock at night, when they rested at a place that: 
was well supplied with water, among the excavations; 
of the rocks. ; 
Next morning, however, Vaillant was greatly di-. 
stressed on observing that the spot of their encamp-. 
picnt was absolutely parched up, and destitute of the: 
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‘smaMest trace of vegetation; and on ‘consulting the 
~ Houzouanas, he found that by proceeding in that di- 
strict they might, in ail probability, experience the 
Most serious calamities from the aridity of the soil and 
awant of water. He therefore gave orders to change 
their route, in order to follow the chain of mountains, 
where his guides assured him they should infallibly 
find provisions tor themselves, and pasture for the 
cattle. 7 
After a long and laborious journey over an execrable 
Toad, beneath the ardent rays of a scorching sun, and 
attended with all the inisery of thirst and extreme fa- 
‘tigue, the caravan arrivéd within sight of another 
horde, where they formed an encampment without 
any preliminaries at the distance of about two hun-~ 
dred paces. | | 
__. Though greatly alarmed at so abrupt an arrival, the 
inhabitants of the craal were rendered incapable of 
flight by a pestilential disorder that had already swept 
away many of their relatives, and destroyed the best 
part of their cattle, and those who remained were 
completely ulcerated and confined to their huts, where 
they exhaled a cadaverous efluvium that was nearly 
ansupportable. | 
- In consequence of this horrid distemper, which was 
at once disgusting and extremely dangerous, our au- 
thor resumed his journey as.soon as possible, notwith- 
Standing the exhausted state of his followers, who 
Were bow so much debilitated as to be scareely able to 
walk, while the lameness ef the oxen and the fatigue 
of the horses considerably added to the general de-~ 
jection, and gave the caravan_the appearance of a fly- 
ing hospital, frequently seen to follow in the rear of an 
army. 
_ Fortunately they soon arrived at a considerable craal, 
where they procured an excellent supply of provisions 
dot themselves and some charming pasturage for the 
cattle; they were likewise treated with the utmost 
cordiality by the whole horde, and continued with 
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them several ~days, during which they killed ant 
abundance of antelopes, and returned the favours of 
the natives by a liberal distribution of game. 

Having greatly regained their strength, and know- 
ing that the Boshmen’s grass was in full bloom at the 
bottom of the mountains, our travellers departed, and 
continued their route for about nine miles, without 
halting, when they stopped at a rivulet, that was plea- 
santly shaded by mimosas, where they resolved to pass 
the night. 

Next morning the Houzouanas informed our author, 
that if he would trust himself to their care, and con- 
sent to cross the mountainous chain, they would bring 
him to the banks of the Fish River in a couple of days, 
and would pledge themselves for the safe conveyance 
of his baggage through the defiles, with which they 
were perfectly acquainted. 

This was a plan so replete with obstacles and dan- 
gers, that it would never have been adopted by any na-~ 
tion Jess active and indefatigable than the Houzouanas, 
who, perceiving the timidity of their associates, endea- 
voured to cheer and animate them by running for- 
ward, clinibing the highést peaks of the summit to 
discover the easiest passages, and returning with sur- 
prising alacrity to impart the joyful tidings ‘when their 
Jabour was crowned with success. They were equally 
attentive with respect to the animals, which they care- 
fully guided over the tops of the rocks, while they en- 
couraved the lingering travellers by their cries, and 
alarmed the quadrupeds of the mountains, that fied 
from the noise in all directions; till at length the ca- 
ravan gained the summit of the eninence, and beheld 
the windings of the adjacent river, and the trees that 
finely embellished its borders. At this reviving sight, 
the faint-hearted followers of Vaillant were over- 
powered with ecstasy, and expressed their joy in loud. 
and repeated shouts, that echoed in the cliffs, and ram) 
along the rocky defiles, while a conscious sense of that} 
| superior bravery and integrity which adorned the cha: 
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racter of their guides, rendered them in sorne degree 
ashamed of their own eet and that inveterate 
prejudice which they had regularly maintained against 
the Houzouanas. 

The descent of the mountain proved much easier 
than bad been expected, and at a small distance from 
the summit they found a charming spot, richly clothed 
with pasturage, and watered by a delightful rivulet, 
where they resolved to pass the night ; while the Hou- 
zouanas, who had now performed their promise, re- 
quested permission to depart to their own country, and 
were accordingly dismissed with several presents, and 
the warmest assurances of an everlasting friendship on 
behalf of our author. 

After a short repose, Vaillant continued his route 
for about two days, when he entered a pleasant valley, 
finely embellished with spreading mimosas, and stocked 
with several herds of cattle, that served to announce 
the vicinity of some Hottentot craal. They accord- 
ingly proceeded towards the horde, who displayed the 
most unbounded transport at their return, as they had 
learnt the nature of their expedition from a neighbour- 
ing horde; and the travellers were so greatly delighted 
at their arrival in a country where they ‘no Jonger 
dreaded the formidable Houzouanas, that they con- 
gratulated each cther on their excellent fortune, and 
pressed the people of the craal to their breasts with 
all the enthusiasm of the most ardent frienaship and 
affection. 

Finding that he might travel frorn hence with the 
greatest facility through several bordes, which would 
afford him sure guides, to the Orange River, Vaillant 
proceeded, after 1 ‘efreshing his men and cattle, to an 
angle of the mountains, where the chain turns off to 
the south-east, and on the next day perceived a herd 
of cattle, that announced his approach to a craal, 
where he was received with the utmost cordiality, die 
supplied with seven oxen in exc hange for a few beads, 
sO ne brass wire, and a dozen of large nails, 
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Quitting this horde, he dismissed the guides who 
had conducted him thither, and procured others, who 
might lead him to the rest. He then proceeded in an 
easterly direction towards the mountains, where the 
caravan was greatly annoyed by one of those south-east 
winds which are equally known and dreaded by Afri- 
can travellers. From its commencement, which took 
place in the morning, it continued to increase every 
moment till the air was-literally darkened with terri- 
fic clouds of sand and gravel, and the travellers were 
overwhelmed, together with their baggage; it was 
therefore necessary te unload the oxen, and to secure 
the effects in the best manner from the violence of the 
wind, while the people were obliged to sit or lie upon 
the ground, inhaling the sand that nearly blinded them. 
In this miserable situation they spent a wretched sleep= 
less night, and in the morning were compelled to re- 
sume their journey, though the whirlwind raved with 
terrific violence around them, and the oxen were fre- 
quently tarned out of their path by its fury, notwith- 
standing their own exertions and the best endeavours 
of their drivers, 

‘Towards the evening, however, the weather be- 
came more calm, and, after a night of undisturbed 
repose, the travellers approached a Nimiqua craal, 
where they were already known by report, as several 
persons had been sent thither by Swanepoel, from the 
camp at Orange River, in order to purchase a few 
oxen. 

After a short stay at this horde, Vaillant procured 
fresh guides, who conducted him by a joursey of about 
twenty-four miles to the dry bed of a periodical stream, 
which they afirmed was the Lion River, already mens 


tioned at the commencement of our author's travels, 


from whence he took the shortest road. to Orange Ri- 
ver, where he arrived safely about midnight. 

. Anxious to see the effect of an unespected return, 
our traveller forbade any person to advance with the 
news of his approach ; and having safely returned the 
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Greater Nimiquas to their frisnds, whose craal was 
filled with acclamations, and the most extravagant 

proofs of rejoicing at their arrival, he proceeded to 
that part of the river which was exactly opposite the 

‘camp; when his followers shouted triumphantly at the 
termination of their excursion, and saluted their friends 
with a general discharge of their musguetry. 

_ INo sooner was the double signal heard on the other 
side, than all the Hottentots forsook the camp, and 
swam over to embrace their comrades and express 
their unbounded joy at the happy meeting; while old 
Swanepoel, whose age and infirmities militated against 
his ardent desires, remained on the bank with out- 
stretched arms, earnestly imploring some of the peo- 
ple tocarry him over on the raft. After some time they 
granted his request, and afforded him an opportunity 
of easing his oppressed mind, by throwing himself. in- 
to the arms of his valued master, and assuring bim 
how much he had suffered on his account in his long 
absence. 

Vaillant now crossed the river with his happy de- 
pendants, and cheerfully took possession of bis proper 
camp, where he found several savages, who were 
commissioned by their chiefs to trade thither for to- 
bacco; and perceived a number of new huts that had | 
been erected by other savages, who had requested per- 
mission to form a little establishment on the spot, as 
they imagined themselves secure from: the attacks of 
the Boshmen by their proximity to the gallant Swane- 

cel, : 

After appointing a number of men to guard the 
oxen which had not yet crossed the river, and taking 
every usual precaution relative to the camp, our author 
retired to rest in his waggon, with his mind perfectly 
at ease, and soon fell into a tranquil slumber; when 
Kiaas awaked him with the dreadful news that the 
herdsmen had fallen asleep and neglected their fires, 
and that all their cattle were driven away by the Bosh- | 
men, who, on the keepers’ awaking, had saluted them 
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with a plentiful shower of arrows, and cut off all hope 
of their regaining the stolen proper y. 

As the nature of the circumstance required the 
greatest expedition, our traveller immediate.y arose, 
summoned his people to -attend him, and. selected 
twelve of the bravest men for the expedition, who | 
were quickly furnished with arms, and followed their 
leader to the opposite shore, where they judged it CX 
pedient to halt till break of day. 

Next morning they repaired to a horde of Kaminous 
quas, where they procured some intelligence respecting 
the robbers, and obtained such supplies a> were indi- | 
spensabl ¥ necessary for the’excursion ; they then re- | 
sumed their journey, and after a toilsome progress of | 
four days, they arrived within three quarters of a 
Jeague of the Boshmen’s craal, where the robbers 
were rejoicing over their unlawful gains, and amusing | 
themselves with singing and other diversions, that 
_Were occasionally interr upted by riotous shouts and im- 
moderate bursts of lnvaheer: 

Conscious of the impropriety of an imt nediate at- 
tack, our author intrenched himself and his fusileers in 
a large bush, that concealed them from observation, and | 
afforded an advantageous post against the enemy, till 
break of day, when they approached within gun-shot 
of the craal, which consisted of about forty huts on — 
the side of a hill, and discharged their pieces inte the 
alr, expecting by such a mode of conduct, to alarm 
the banditti, and put them to flight by the terror of 
an unexpected attack ; but the Boshmen, who. were | 
doubtless practised in such stratagems, remained si- 
Jently in their huts without attempting to move, till 
they were all prepared for the engagement, when they 
advanced towards the travellers with the most hideous | 
yells, and discharged a flight of arrows, which, how- 
ever, fortunately fell sort of the intended mark. 

As the. followers of Vaillant merely returned this 
attack by firing over thew huts, they began.to suppose — 
that the shot could not injure them, and therefore sae 


_ 
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Tuted them with a fresh discharge of arrows, which 
were so well directed, and fell so thick about their ad- 
versaries, that it was deemed advisable to fire upon the 
assailants; when the troop immediately began to di- 
sperse in every direction, with loud cries of despair. 
. They soon, however, rained upon the summit of 


the bill, where they quickly collected the browsing 


cattle, and retired with them precipitately beyond the 


view of their disturbers. 


Exasperated at this retreat, and well aware that if 
the present opportunity was lost the herd would be 
for ever irrecoverable, and the expedition. totally frurt- 
less, Vaillant dispatched three of his best marksmen 
to intercept their passage through the defiles of the 


“mountain on one side, while he and Klaas mounted 


their horses and galloped off to cut away their retreat 
on the other. This plan happily succeeded; by which 


means all the cattle were abandoned to their true 


owners, who drove them forwards to the craal, from 


whence they proceeded with great precaution, as being 


apprehensive of reprisals, for about five hours, when 
they resolved to pass the night in an open plain, where 
they had no fear of being attacked by surprise. Some 


fires were then kindled at such distances as to form a 


circle of twelve hundred paces in extent, in the centre 
of which the marquee was erected, for the accommo- 
dation of our author. 

Scarcely, however, had he retired for the night, 


when the oxen began to bellow in a dreadful manner, 


and he clearly distinguished the sound of something 
continually failing upon and striking the marquee. For 
some time he lay perfectly still, without the least emo- 
tion of alarm, as he had frequently heard similar blows 


from the nocturnal approaches of large beetles ; but 


upon feeling something strike his cloak, he stretched 
forth his hand and picked up an arrow. 

This was a convincing proof that he was pursued by 
the revengeful Boshmen, who were now actually as- 
sailing the travellers under cover of the night, Vail« 
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lant therefore summoned his people to arms, and com- 
manded to extinguish the fires, which merely served 
to expose them visibly’ to the arrows of the robbers. 
These orders were immediately reduced to execution ; 
and the ammunition of the enemy beginning to fail, a 
few arrows only were shot towards the encampment, 
at considerable intervals, and the approach of morning 
terminated the unsuccessful attack, 

Our author now resumed his journey, and after a 
march of about four hours halted on the side of — 
the river to take some refreshment, as neither himself — 
nor bis companions had eaten any food for the space of 
twenty-four hours. While they were taking their re- 
past, they were accosted by three savages of the Gheys- 
siqua nation, who were going to visit some hordes of 
the Greater Nimiquas ; “bat on hearing of Vaillant’s 
adventure with the Boshmen, they judged it expedient 
to return, as in all probability they might be exposed 
to the vengeance of the freebooters, who would indis- 
putably remain in the field tor some time, in order ta 
annov the travellers on their march. 

In consequence of this resolution, our author cons 
sented to alter his course, and accompany the Gheys- 
siquas to their horde, which was about eighteen miles 
distant, towards the south-east, as by such an-oblique 
march the robbers might probably be foiled in. their 
intentions ; or, if they even should be able to discover 
his stratagem, it. was unlikely that they would venture 
to assault him when he should be surrounded by 4 

pumber of auxiliaries. . 

About sun-set he reached the craal, where he was 
received with every mark of amity and respect, though 
the natives were greatly intimidated on the recital ‘of 
his recent adventure, lest the Boshmen- should attack 
them in the night, and deprive them of their cattle, 
These suspicions were indeed excusable, as the rob- 
bers.in this 4 part of Africa really compose a formidable 
pation, and attack indiscriminately every Jitde tribe, 
from Whom they hepe to precure even the sinallest 
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booty. The cattle belonging to the horde were ac- 

cordingly removed to some distance, and those of 

‘Vaillant were carefully guarded in case of attack ; but 

the Boshmen did not appear, and the night was passed 
without disturbance. 

The district occupied by the Gheyssiquas borders 
closely on Caffraria, and is separated from the country 
of the Briquas and Bremas, who are considered as 

tribes of Caffres, by a long chain of mountains, which 
rises in the east, and retires from the sight towards the 
~porth. 

The natives are supposed by our author to have de- 
scended from the Nimiquas and the Caffres, as their 
features and language sebmed to justify such an opi- 
pion. 

With regard to their dress, weapons, musical instru- 


\ments, and favourite employments, they bear a strict 
, ’ ) 


analogy to the surrounding nations. ‘Their ornaments, 
~which are universally composed of whitened bones, are 
of their own fabrication, and they have no depend- 
ence on the colonies with respect to trade, conse- 
quently their naticn is but little known and rarely 
yisited. 

The women are well proportioned, lively, and agree- 
able, always willing to join the festive dance, or to 
amuse their companions by singing; yet, notwith- 
‘standing this vivacious disposition, they preserve invio- 
Jate that respect which is due from man to the female 
sex, by their prudent behaviour and unaflected mo- 
desty. 

From this craal our adventurer obtained a few men, 
who might escort him to his camp, upon condition 
that he should reward them for their attendance, and 
send an acknowledgment to the chief. He accordingly 
departed about two hours before day-break, notwith- 
standing the cowardice of his followers, who proceeded 
in the createst haste, and strictly observed a profound 
silence “daring the commencement of their  gnehin ; 
but when the shades of night were completely waith- 
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drawn, and the landscape was cheered by the mild, 
light of the morning, their terrors gradually subsided, , 
and were finall y changed to the most laughable brava-. 
does against an enemy whom they no longer expected | 
to appear. ; | 

After halting for the purpose of refreshment, they» 
continued their route till about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, when they reached the: Orange River, in 
the vicinity of which they formed a pleasant and ad- 
vantageous encampment, that atforded a charming 
place = fot repose after a wearisome journey of thirty 
miles, and yielded an abundance of wood, for the 
double purpose of fuel and fortification against the 
Boshmen. 

Next morning, a little after sun-rise, they advanced 
slowly along the wood by the river’s side, till they 
met with some of Swanepoel’s hunters, who expressed 
the greatest joy at their return, and < attended them to 
the camp; where Vaillant, who was completely over- 
powered with drowsiness, retired to his waggon, and 
his companions devoted the night to feasting ‘and 2 mi- 
nute description of their expedition, 

Next morning our author gave orders for quitting 
the borders of Orange River as soon as possible; but 
as many of the oxen were unused to the yoke, eH the 
carriages were greatly injured by the excessive heat of ° 
the sun, his departure was delayed for a considerable 
time, in spite of every exertion to the contrary. 

At the expiration of the week, which was the time 
limited in Vaillant’s engagement, he sent back the 
Gheyssiquas to their craal, “with a greater reward than 
they had expected, and a present for the chief of va- 
rious useful and pleasing articles. 

Shortly after their departure another troop arrived 
at the camp, consisting of thirty-six male and female 
Hottentots, who, on their return from the eastern 
countries, whither they had been to purchase cattle, 
requested permission to join the caravans, for the be- 
netit of company, and protection to their own resi- 


: 
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dence, whilol: was situated on the = ohare of the coe 
lony. 

Their request was cheerfall yg anid by our tra- 
veller, and on the 21st of May he discharged his obli- 
gations to the Nimiquas, who left him with many ex- 


pressions of gratitude and affection, while he and his 
_ people set out on their return, and proceeded for about 


thirty miles on the borders of the wood, when they 
formed an encampment on the bank of the Orange 
River, which they once more reached through an open 
and commodious defile. 

Here, however, the roads were so extremely bad, 
that it was judged impracticable to continue their route 
by the side of the river ; in consequence of which they 
altered their course, and proceeded, though with much 


| difficulty, till the evening of the 26th, when they 


pitched their camp on the site of an old craal that was 
apparently deserted. 
This spot, which was extremely beautiful in itself, 


with the valuable advantages of excellent fuel and fine 
water, induced our author to make a little stay, while 


the trees afforded him a variety of birds for his collec- 
tion, and the adjacent thicket yielded an abundance of 
game for the consumption of his followers. 

By his encampment at so charming.a place, Vaillant 
expected to console himself for his numerous fatigues ; 
but an accident soon occurred which drove him pre- 
cipitately from his fancied elysium, and threatened the 


whole caravan with the most fatal consequences. 


Their little camp was erected on an esplanade, of 
about four hundred feet in circumference, that was as 
smooth as if it had been levelled by art, but the soil 
was in fact completely sulphureous, as it had long 
served as a fold for the cattle of the horde, whose ex- 
crements had formed a layer of several feet in thick- 
ness, that was lightly covered over with a few inches 
of fine sand. This circumstance unfortunately escaped 
the attention of the travellers, who lighted their noc- 
turnal fires, as at other places, without the smallest 
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apprehension of danger: but they were scarcely re- 
tired to rest, when “the flames, which had gradually 
pervaded the whole inflamniable mass, burst forth in 
one sudden and terrific conflagration, while the per- 
sons who first perceived them alarmed their cemrades 
by the cry of fire, and instantly sought to procure as- 
Bistance. . 

Vaillant, who was suddenly awakened by the voci- 
feration ot his Hottentots, confesses tbat, when he 
beheld his camp illumined by twenty different columns 
of fire, and his people running through the flames, in 
order to save the cattle, which must otherwise have 
indisputably perished, he thought that a volcano had 
opened under their feet, and that they were actually 
in the centre of its crater. | 

At length, however, by the prudence and activity 
of the Hoitentots, the waggons were drawn to a con- 
stierable distance, and every thing happily saved from 
the impending ruin, except one ox, that stood at too 
great a distance from the ineans of assistance, and con- 
sequently perished in the flames. 

Next day they resumed their journey, and, after 
travelling about twenty-one miles, again approached 
the river, by which they proceeded for about four 
hours, when ate arrived at a little square cottage, 
with mad walls and a thatched roof, pleasantly situ- 
ated in the midst of some fine ougeinerine and supplied 
with a small garden, tolerably weil stocked with culi- 
nary vegetables; but the whole appeared to have beea 
abandoned for a considerable length of time. 

In this hut and the surrounding vailey our travel- 
lers took up their abode for five weeks, in the course 
of which Vaillant received a friendly visit from some 
Kaminouquas, attended by their chie -f, whom our au- 
thor would gladly have treated with some brandy ; 
but having only four small bottles in his possession, 
he was obliged to confine his liberality to the chief and 
four ancient Kaminouguas, whom he distinguished in 
the troop, by this particular mark of esteem, while he 
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intended to satisfy the others by a distribution of toys 
and trinkets. Upen this occasion, however, he wit- 
nessed an action which filled his soul with admiration 
of his worthy visitors. 

The chief, who was evidently a stranger to that 
selfish spirit which too frequently predominates among 
the inhabitants of a more civilized country, was anxious 
that his companions should havea share in the pleasure 
that was designed for himself, by Vaillant’s gift of the 
liquor: he therefore held the brandy in his mouth, 
and approaching the lips of his beloved countrymen, 
he distributed it as impartially as possible, merely re- 
serving the flavour to himself. His four aged asscciaies 
exactly copied his example, and by this curious moce 
every one partook of the donation, while our author 

felt an involuntary tear steal down his face ; and, over- 
powered with his own emotions, he threw himsetf into 
ithe arms of the chief, and pressed his venerable form 
with unexpressive eagerness to his heart. 

From this place eur author proceeded to the banks 
of a river, that afforded a charming situation for an en- 
campment, and the repair of one of the carriages that 
had been materially injured in the latter part of the 
journey.. Here Vaillant was seized with an insup- 
portable head-ach, and an indisposition of body, which 
confined him to his mattress, though it entirely pre- 
cluded the possibility of his taking any repose. His 
pains increased rapidly, aed bis restlessness induced 
him to dread the approach of a more serious malady ; 
he therefore gave orders for his departure on the fol- 
lowing day, though he still lay extended in his wag- 
gon, as the only apparent resource in such a calamity 
was that of reaching the colony, if possible, before it 

was too late. The motion of the carriage, however, 
was so insufferable, that, notwithstanding his extreme 

‘debility, he was necessitated to mount one’ of his 
horses, and travel in this manner till he arrived in the 

vicinity of the brook Kaussi, which receives its appele 
lation fiom the adjacent mountains. 
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Fatigued with his ride, and exhausted by a conti- 
nuance of pain, be now alighted, and once more at- 
tempted to obtain some rest ; but his body was parched 
by a burning fever, and his throat so extremely sore,: 
‘ that he could scarcely swallow any nourishment. In 
the course of the night he was fully convinced, from 


the violent swelling and inflammation attending the 


latter.complaint, that he was afflicted with a quinsy, 
which in Africa is mach more painful than in Europe, 
and almost infailibly proves mortal. 

His situation was now truly deplorable, and his re- 
spiration soon became so difficult, that he expected 
every moment when he should) be suffocated, His 
Hottentots, in the mean time, applied napkins, dipped 
in scalding milk, to his neck, which is, in fact, their 
only method of cure; but having repeated the painful 
operation fer three successive days without the least 


appearance of success, the camp was thrown into a- 


general consternation, and the death of their leader 
regarded as inevitable. 

Near a week had elapsed under these distressing cir- 
cumstances, when some Less Nimiquas arrived-trom 

. “ : 

a neighbouring craal, and, on hearing the nature of 
our author's complaint, proposed a remedy that would 
assuredly cure him, if he would consent to intrust 


himself to their management. Vaillant consequentiy 
ty a 


accepted their benevolent offer with every mark+of 
gratitude ; and at the expiration of three days, in con- 
sequence of his using a balsantic gargle, composed of 
herbs, drinking plentifally of milk, and wearing a ca- 
taplasm round his neck, according to their prescription, 
he actually recovered his health, to the astonishmeat 
of himself, and the inexpressible joy of all his corpa- 
nions, ; 
After remaining a short time on the spot of encamp- 
ment, and ‘rewarding the generous Nimiquas to the 
best of his ability, Waillant proceeded to a Hottentot 
eraal that was under the protection of the Dutch zoe 
vernment: yet the natives complained, ia the mast 
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| pathetic manner, of the cruel oppression which they 
suffered from the neighbouring planters, and affirmed, 
that if the administration had promulgated laws that 
were favourable to the savages, the necessary means 
had never yet been taken to reduce them to execution. 
Their sorrow, however, received a temporary allevia- 
tion by the arrival of their visitor, who persuaded them 
to make a feast, and to devote the residue of the night 
to dancing and rejoicing. 

Having purchased a few sheep at this place, and_dis- 
tributed a small quantity of tobacco among the people, 
our author now departed towards the plantation of 
Engelbrecht, who received bim with the utmost civi- 
lity, and consented to furnish him with two oxen in 
exchange for one of the horses, Vaillant then pro- 
ceeded towards asingle Hottentot hut, that was erected 
ina valley, and proved, to his surprise, the abode of 
Van der Westhuysen’s daughter, who on a former 
occasion had beld out, in the most heroic manner, with 
the stoutest of the drinkers who were assembled to ca- 

- rouse-over Pinar’s brandy. She now kept her father’s 
flocks and herds in this solitary valley, with no other 
furniture than a mat and a gun. In the chase she was 
indefatigable, and would hunt down the largest ante- 
Jope; er if the Boshmen durst approach her dwelling, 
she would instantly pursue and fire upon them where- 
ever she could find them. 

Having spent a few minutes in her hut, Vaillant rode 
forwards to her father’s house, who received him in 
the most friendly manner, and pressed bim to spend 
some time at the plantation, which might prove con- 
ducive to the pertect restoration of his strength. He 
accordingly accepted the invitation, and had the piea- 
sure to find that Klaas Baster was treated with the 
most unfeigned kindness by the whole family, whose 
reGonciliation with their persecuted relative would, in 
all probability, prove a constant source of felicity afier 
their yisitor s departure. 

From hence our traveller turned off to the south. 
VOL. XXI, @ 
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west, and in the course of three days arrived at the 
Green River, where he formed an encampment, and 
diverted himself with his favourite pursuits for a con- 
siderable time; after which he arrived at the foot of 
an arid chain of mountains that seemed well calculated 
for a retreat to the Boshmen. Indeed these robbers 
were near at hand, and had the audacity to seize upon 
the oxen while the people were busied in pitching their 
camp. ‘They were, however, immediately pursued by 
the incensed travellers,’ and all the oxen recovered, ex- 
cept three, which were not missed till the following 
day 

Shortly after this adventure they met some persons 
who belonged to the horde of Klaas Baster, and who 
had recently removed their establishment from the 
mountains of Nainero. These persons conducted Vail- 
lant to. the abode of Schoenmaker, who had also re- 
moved his little camp from the mountains, when Klaas 
Baster was permitted to return to his anxious family 
with several presents, and every possible acknowledg- 
ment for his brave and generous conduct towards our 
author, Schoenmaker was likewise assured that every 
possible exertion should! be used in his favour at the 
Cape, though he seemed to fear that so benevolent an 
action would not be crowned with deserved success. 
The waggons were then sent forward by way of the - 
Elephant’s River, while our adventurer, with six Hot- 
tentots, resolved to traverse the mountains, which 
would finally conduct them to the same place. Ac- 
cordingly, after a progress of a few days they rejoined 
the caravan, which was again sent forward by. Vaillant, 
with orders to proceed to Swart Land, and await his 
arrival at the plantation of Slaber, while he should 
amuse himself with an excursion to St. Helen’s Bay. 

This plan was immediately reduced to execution; 
and our author, afler satisfying his curiosity at St, 
‘Helen’s, procceded along the sea shore to Saldanha 
Bay, and from thence directed his route to his vene= 
table friend Siaber, whose amiable family had received 


‘ 
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intelligence of his return, and came ont to meet him 
with unaffected pleasure, though their spirits were 
much depressed by the indisposition of their father, 
who was apparently at the point of death, and had fre- 
quently expressed a desire ‘io embrace his beloved Vail- 
Jant once more before his eyes were for ever closed on 
all sublunary objects. 

This recital deeply affected our traveller, who imme- 
diately ran to the chamber of his friend, and found that 
he was really dying: he, however, affected a cheer- 
fulness thet was a stranger to his heart, and endea- 
voured to persuade the invalid that his disease was not 
60 dangerous as he supposed ; but Slaber was fully con- 
vinced of his approaching dissolution, and was conse- 
quently unable to receive that comfort which was in- 
tended by the devoirs of friendship. 

In consequence of some pressing invitations from 
several persons at the Cape, and the arrival of a packet 


fom Europe, which, among other particulars, an- 


nounced the safe arrival of Boers at Amsterdam, our 
adventurer reckoned with his attendants, who were 
all impatient to return to their families; and, after 


_ taking an affecting leave of his host, proceeded to Cape 


‘Town, where he was welcomed in the warmesi manner 
by colonel Gordon and his lady, and where he had the 


pleasure to acquit himself happily of his promise to the 
afflicted Schoenmaker, who was immediately sum- 
-moned before the governor, and made completely 
happy by a free pardon, 

Having performed this generous action in behalf of 
the persecuted fugitive, and amused his worthy friends 
by a recital of his adventures, end a display of his col- 


lection, Vaillant sailed on the 14th of July 1784, from 
False Bay, in a vessel called the Ganges, accompanied 
by four other vessels belonging to the Company. They 
had, however, scarcely cleared the bay, when they were 
driven to the southward by contrary winds, and lost 
two men by the violence of the waves, which swept 
them suddenly from the deck, and, though every poss 
a2 
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sible effort was made, they perished in the bosom of 
the agitated ocean. The Ganges, which was an old 
vessel, suffered materially, being peneirated in all parts 
by the water; and in this distressing situation our au- 
thor remained eleven days, with the dreadful image of 
death before his eyes. 

On one of those terrific nights that appalled every 
heart, and angmented the general consternation of the 
sufferers, several guns were fired as signals of distress, 
and the ensuing morning seemed to prove that the 
Middlebourg, a vessel in which Vaillant had intended 
to take his passage, had sunk, and consigned at once 
her cargo and her passengers to the depths of the sea. 

On the 10th of August they passed within sight of 
St. Helena, and on the 25th crossed the line in the 
longitude of 358 degrees. The vessels still sailed in 
company, and when a temporary calm permitted them 
to hoist out the boats, they attempted to cheer each 
other by visits from the crew of one ship to that of 
another. 

When such an intercourse was rendered impractica- 
ble by stormy winds and a raging sea, a stratagem was 
used that was equally curious and affectionate. The 
passengers wrote letters to each other in their forlorn 
situation, and fastened them to the legs of the gulls 
and terns which occasionally nested upon the vessels, 
and were occasionally caught by the sailors. £* This 
friendly intercourse,” says our author, ‘‘ is one of the 
circumstances attached to my travels, that is always ree 
membered by me with the most inexpressible degree 
of pleasure.” 

In the latitude of 10 deg. 15 min. south, and lon, 
355 deg. they met with a calm, that delayed their pase» 
sage several days, yet proved satisfactory to our author, , 
as affording him a view of a fish, which, though known | 
to the mariners, was perfectly new to him. This fish, , 
apparently of the ray genus, was of an enormous size, , 
differing from the common ray in the formation of its: 
head, which, instead of being pointed, was shaped likes 
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a crescent, and armed with two horns, that were two 
feet wide at the base, and only five inches at the ex~ 
tremity: this monster was called by the seanien a sea 
devil. 
Shortly after they observed two others of the same 
species near the ship, one of which was so exceedingly 
large, that its width was generally supposed equivalent 


to fifty or sixty feet; each swam separately, and was 


surrounded by such small fishes as usually precede the 
shark, and are consequently denominated pilot fish. 
Lastly, they all carried, on each of their horns, a white 
fish, about the size of a man’s arm, and half as long, 
which appeared to be stationed there by duty, and might 
have been supposed sentinels placed to keep watch for 
the safety of the animal, to direct his motions, and to 
warn him of any approaching danger. If he approached 
too near the vessel, they quitted their posts, and swam 
briskly forward to lead him away; if he rose too high 
above the water, they passed repeatedly over his back, 
till he descended lower; and if, on the contrary, he 
swam too low, they disappeared, and passed under-_ 
neath him, till he again rose towards the surface, and 
permitted them peaceably to take possession of their 
abdicated seats. ‘These curious manoeuvres were re- 
peatedly exhibited to our traveller during the continu- 
ance of the calm, which was about three days. Vail- 
Jant was consequently eager to catch one of them, and 
proposed it to the crew; but they unanimously treated 
the idea with contempt, till the promise of a dozen of 
wine, to any one who should accomplish his desire, 
roused their ardour, and changed their opinion. 

Some harpoons were now brought forward, and the 
sailors posted themselves at different parts of the deck, 


in readiness to strike: but one of them in particular 


proved so fortunate as to strike a fish on the back ; and 
after permitting it to. fatigue itself for a little time, he 
drew it motionless towards the ship, when it was hoisted 
on board, and found to‘measure twenty-eight feet in 


- its extreme breadth, and twenty-one in length, froma 
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the extremity of the tail to the horns: the tail itself 
was thick in proportion to the rest of the body, and 
measured twenty-two inches in length. The position 
of the mouth was exactly similar to that of the ray, but 
sufficiently wide to swallow a man with ease. Under 
the belly the skin was perfectly white; on the back it 
was brown, like the colour of the ray, and twenty 
small sucking fish adhered firmly to different parts of 
the body. ,Its weight was certainly not less than a ton. 

The remainder of our author's passage offered no- 
thing remarkable, but the contrary winds that still 
buffeted him severely. 

On the 4th of October they passed the desert islands 
of Flores and Corvo, and sailed within musket shot of 
their shores. 

_ On the oth one of the crew fell overboard, and was 
carried to a considerable distance, as the waves ran so 
high as to preclude the possibility of saving him. 

On the 23d, they fell in with two small fishing-ves-. 
sels, the crews of which afforded them a timely supply 
of provision, and engaged to deliver some letters for 
Vaillant, relative to his near approach to Holland. 

On the 30th, several parts of a wreck were disco- 
vered ; and on the Ist of November they came within 
sight of the European coasts, and were incessantly 
beaten about by the winds till they reached the en- 
trance of the Channel, where they met with upwards 
of two hundred vessels, that were detained there by 
adverse winds, on their return from all parts of the 
globe. Among these was discovered, to our traveller's 
great surprise, the Middlebourg, which he had sup- 
posed to have been lost off the Cape of Needles. A 
dreadful mist now arose, and the wind began to blow 
so viclently, that the channel was literally covered with 
shattered vessels, Twenty vessels were dashed to pieces 
on the rocks; the Middlebourg, after her late escape, 
was wrecked on the shore; and the Holland fired se- 
veral signals of distress without effect, and totally dig- 
appeared the following morning. 
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Our author now passed the Channel, and advanced, 
tempest-beaten all the way, towards the isle of Middle- 
bourg, where they anchored in sight of land; but the 
eable parting, they were necessitated to pass another 
dreadful night, beating to windward on a dangerous 
coast. At length, however, the captain of the port 
had the courage to venture himself in a sma] sloop, 
and came to their assistance in spite of every dange: 
He then took the command of the vessel, and carr ried 
her into the port of Flashing, where the commissioners 
of the Company came on board, and permitted him to 
remove his baggage, without examination, to a small 
vessel that was hired to convey him to Amsterdam. 

On his landing at this place, he hastened to pay his 
respects to his generous friends Boers and Temminck, 
with whom he resided for a few days, and then set out 
on his return to Paris, where he safely arrived in the 
beginning of January 1785, having devoted five years 
to a pursuit which, though perilous in its nature, and 
‘fatiguing in performance, was certainly productive of 
the most interesting discoveries to himself as an indi- 
vidual, and to Europeans in general. With respect 
to himself, he affirms that his absence from Europe 
was the only period of his life truly to be regretted, 
and we presume our readers will find sufficient in the 
course of his adventurots researches to enlighten, 
amuse, or refresh their minds, 
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a TRAVELS 
EGYPT AND LIBYA, 
BY 
MR. BROIVNE, 
FROM THE YEAR 1792 To 1798. 


Cee omental 


»ISCOVERIES relative to Egypt, the former seat 
tJ of the Ptolemies, and the renowned emporium of 
the East, once celebrated for its splendour, wealth and 
- power, and now esteemed for its magnificent remains, 
are in themselves peculiarly interesting to the literary 
world, and evidently derive a new advantage from 
_every recent circumstance transmitted to Europeans: 
by such “persons as devote their time and abilities to a 
strict ¢xamination of that famous country, and its nu- 
merous curiosities. 
Among travellers of this description we should be 
unpardonabie to omit Browne, whose prudence, ze, 
and perseverance are alike deserving of our admiration 
and our praise; and whose Jabours have been justly es- 
timated by a discerning public, as a valuable addition 
to the general stock of useful knowledge and agreeable 
entertainment. 
| 
) 


After a pleasant voyage of twenty-six days from the 

coast of Britain, Mr. Browne arrived, on the 10th of 

‘January, 1792, at Alexandria, which, though formerly 

the principal monument of a conqueror’s magnificence, 
now retains but few vestiges of its pristine grandeur. 

The chief remains of the ancient city as described 

by our author, are aa imperfect colonnade near the 
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gate that leads to Rosetta, and an eminence in the 
south-east, which is known by the name of the Ame 
phitheatre. Of the suburb denominated Necropolis, 
or the City of the Dead, there are no vestiges worthy 
the attention of a traveller. The walls are of Sarace- 
nic structure, and consequently not coeval with the 
ancient dimensions of the city. They are in several 
places more than forty feet in height, and apparently 
twenty on the lowest part. These, being flanked with 
towers and very substantial in themselves, forrn an 
admirable defence for the inhabitants against the pre- 
datory incursions of the Bedouins, and the hostile ape 
proaches of the Mameluke cavalry. | 

The houses at present occupy but a small portion 
of Alexandria, the remainder consisting of extensive 
gardens and waste grounds, that are entirely covered 
with ruins. From the former of these the natives are 
well supplied with fruit and vegetables; and from the 
Jatter, fragments of sculpture, ancient coins, and pieces 
of precious marble are frequently dug by the Egyptian 
labourers, or discovered to the passenger by successive 
showers of rain. 

The eastern harbour, usually frequented by European _ 
vessels, is rendered extremely disagreeable by its rocky 
bottom, and by partaking of the agitation of the sea 
during the influence of certain winds. Abont twenty 
ships, however, may securely anchor with due pre- 
caution; but the greater part of the harbour is nearly 
filled with rubbish ; and as the water is removed se- 
veral fathoms from the gate of the old custom-house, 
which it formerly reached in the memory of the 
present inhabitants, it seems probable that the sea is 
retiring, and that nature contributes to the ruin of this 
port. 
The old port, which is exclusively appropriated to 
the use of Mahometans, is tolerably spacious, and af- 
fords excellent anchorage, as there is a depth through- 
out of near six fathoms. 

The city is erected on part of the isthmus. and the 
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peninsula, and towards the eastern extremity a dila- 
pidated fort is seen, which is connected with the con- 
tinent by a mole of stone, furnished with wrought 
arches, and sheltered by a wall on the west, that is 

also in a ruinous state, 3 

The houses are commonly more than one story high, 
built of stone, and admirably suited to the mode of 
living that prevails among the inhabitants. A flat 
roof is found to be the best security against the rain, 
which occasionally falls in the autunin, and cense- 
quently every native prefeis such a form for the top of 
his residence. 7 
The citizens are supplied with water from seven re« 
servoirs*, constructed by massy timber, which still 
remain of a series, that in all probability was formerly 
continued from one extremity of the city to the other, 
‘in order to preserve a sufficient quantity of water 
during the annual subsidence of the Nile; but as these 
are, situated at a considerable distance from the most 
‘populous part, a number of poor persons gain a sub- 
‘sistence by carrying water from house to house upon 
camels, and for each camel’s load they receivea sum 
that is equivalent to twopence of English money. 

' The only monuments of antiquity, that retain the 
Jeast degree of perfection, are the obelisk, the column 
‘usually termed of Pompey; and a sarcophagus of sera 
‘pentine marble, which is used as a cistern in the great 
mosque, As the latter curiosity is exceedingly rich in 
hieroglyphics, and has received but little injury from 
the corroding tooth of time, a person, who had, 
for some time farmed the customs, ventured,.an. hig 
Fetiring from Egypt, to negotiate for the sale 6f this 


Sr 


Preciour relic to an European, who designed to present 


-®* These reservoirs are most probably in their original stete, 

it seems very ualikely that the modern Alexandrians should 

Rive substituted timber fer stone, in a place where the former 
is very.scarce and the other extremely plentiful 
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it to the emperor, of Germany. Previous to its em- 
barkation, however, thé secret was divulged, and the 
citizens insisted so loudly that the property of their 
mosque was inviolable, that the projected scheme was. 
prudently given up, and the chest permitted to coi- 
tinue in its place, where, since that occurrence, it has 
been watched with such unremitting vigilance, that 
it is now extremely difficult for a travelier to obtain 
a sight of it: consequently Mr. Browne was precluded 
from presenting the public with so minute a descrip- 
tion as would have been congenial with bis own desires. 
The flocks and herds that are brought up for the 
consumption of the citizens, zre pastured on ‘the herb- 
age in the vicinity of the canal; at night, however, 
they are driven within the walls of the city, and are 
likewise broaght thither for protection when any of 
the hostile tribes are encamped at a small distance. 
Wherever a vegetable mould is discovered, the soil 
is light and generally fertile; but in all probability it 
has been brought from some other part, as the natural 
soil consists entirely of sand or stone, and 1s couse- 
quently unfit for the purpose of cultivation. The 
gardens ‘already alluded to, are. pleasantly sprinkled 
with a variety of esculent herbs, ,and roots may be 
raised without any other labour than that of watering. 
Orange and lemon trees are found in small quantities, | 
and dates are cultivated in great abundance, as the | 
fruit is very profitable to the proprietors of the ground, 
and the cheerful foliage of the trees forms an agreeable) 
contrast'to the whiteness of the buildings and the dry} 
sandy soil by which they are encompassed. The } 
- other fruit-trees, which seem-peculiar to the place, are» 
the kishné and the nebbek; the former of which iss 
likewise found in the West Indies, and the Jatter bears ¢ 
a fruit that resembles the cherry in size and formation, , 
but in colour and flavour approximates to the apple. 
The population of Alexandria, comprising) Maha-} 
metans, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, may be com-} 
puted at twenty thousand souls, ‘thougs, on account of! 


| 
| 
{| 
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his short residence, Mr. Browne was unable to decide 


with accuracy upon this point. : 
The Greeks have a church and convent pleasantly 
situated upon a gentle acclivity among the gardens, 
but only containing three or four religious. The Fran- 
ciscans of Terra Santa have aiso a church and monas- 
tery. The Armenians have achurch, and the Jews are 
permitted to perform their devotions in a synagogue. 
The houses of the European consuls and merchants 
are all erected near each other to the east of the city, 
and close to the sea-shore, where the inhabitants 
usually associate with each other, and retain all the 


customs of Europe, without insult or disturbance; as, 


from our author’s observation on the nations, he is led 
to believe that, when any stranger bas experienced un- 
civil treatment, it was in effeei the result of his own 
imprudence; and notwithstanding the heavy charges 


that are commonly brought against the Egyptians by 


historians, respecting their trathc with the ranks, our 
author ventures to affirm that the natives are as fre- 


quently duped by the European merchants, as the 


latter by the Egyptian factors whom they are neces- 
sitated to employ. 

The command of the fort, and of the military who 
are stationed in the city, is committed to the hands of a 
sardar, who is either a cashef, or an inferior officer * of 
the beys; but the internal government is vested in the 
citizens. Lhe commerce of Alexandria is very con- 


siderable, and its revenues are estimated attwo hundred 


and twenty-five thousand pounds sterling. 

Among the various articles that are exported to Con- 
stantinople and other places, are coffee, rice, and raw 
leather. Saffranon and senna are also taken in ex- 
change by the Frank merchants, for the produce of 


a . ‘t 


* The cadi, or chief magistrate, is an Arab, who receives 
his authority from Constantinople; the others are the sekechs 
of the four sects,and the imams of the two principal mosques. 
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their respective countries. The former of these is 
cultivated in Egypt, and the latter is either brought by 
way of Suez, or from Nubia, and the vicinity of the 
first cataract. 

The imports are likewise considerable; comprising, 
among many others, timber for house- or ship-building, 
from Candia or the Archipelago; copper, rough or 
manufactured, from Constantinople; red coral, from 
Leghorn; and glass beags, &c. from Venice. ‘The con- 
sumption of broad cloth was formerly about eight hun- 
dred bales; but since the commencement of Hostilities 
between the European powers its price has risen so 
considerably, that many of the inhabitants are con- 
strained to make use of their native manufactures. 

The navigation between Alexandria and Rosetta is 
performed with small vessels, of from fifteen to fifty 


tons burthen, which deposit the merchandise at Rosetta,» 


from whence it is conveyed to Cairo in boats of - 


another construction. 
Activity, perseverance, and acuteness, are among 
the leading characteristics of the Alexandrians ; hence 
they are admirably disposed by nature for that per- 
petual hurry of business which is attached to the 
transit of merchandise; and their attention to every de- 
partment is so remarkable, that if, various causes occa- 
sionally operate to the stagnation of commerce, they 
are conscious that no portion of blame can be’possibly 
attributed to themselves. They are likewise remark- 
able for the facility with which they learn foreign 
languages; but their own Arabic is very impure, par- 
taking greatly of the Turkish and other dialects. 
With respect to their political concerns, the Alex- 
andrians are rather disobedient and intractable towards 
the Mameluke governors, whose public orders are not 
unfrequently opposed ;, and the present beys are con- 
sidered by the citizens as rebels against the authority 
of the Porte. -A mutual jealousy natura lly prevails be- 
tween the parties, as the beys are anxious to subjugate 
the Alexandrians to the same yoke that is imposed on 
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the rest of the Egyptians, and the citizens are equally 
gealous to preserve that imperfect autocracy, which 
they have hitherto contrived to maintain by fertility 
of expedient, or occasional subterfuge. 

In order to throw some light upon the character and 
situation of the late eovernment, Mr, Browne. relates 
the following historical anecdote. —In consequence of 
some opposition to the public measures of the rulers, 
Murad Bey, who had the jurisdiction of this district, 
sent a cashef to Alexandria, with an order to shut up 
al] the warehouses appropriated to commercial con- 
cerns, and to arrest the person of shech Mohammed 
el Missiri, whose eloquence and activity were equally 
known and dreaded by the governors. On the arrival 
of the cashef, the greater part of the citizens assembled 
in the principal mosque, where they. unanimously 
agreed to return him to his employer, and at the same ~ 
time to expel the superintendant of the customs from ~ 
the city, as they had long ‘groaned ben-ath his op- 
‘pression without any redress from the _bey, to whom . 
_they had repeatedly made their complaint. This .re- 
solution was immediately put in force, and both. parties 
‘were compelled to depart the same night ; while orders 
were issued out for the fortification of the city, and the 
inhabitants furnished themselves with proper weapons 
of defence. In this situation they continued for about 
/ a month, when they received intelligence of two 
| cashefs, who were arrived at Rosetta On a body of 

troops, which were commissioned to chastise the Alex- 

andrians for their contumacious behaviour. A deputa- 
tion was accordinzly sent to Rosetta, in order to in- 
form the cashefs that the citizens were willing to re- 
ceive them peaceably, if they came without any hostile 
intention ; but if, on the cther hand, they expe ected ta 
reap any benefit from violent measures, they would 
assuredly find theinselves opposed by the collected force 
of ail the inhabitants, 
On the arrival of the messengers, however, they 
found that the pretended troops were merely the do- 
R 2) 
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mestics of a person of quality, who had formerly filled 
the office of yenktchery aga, and who now accom- 
panied the cashef that had been recently driven back. 
To the message of the Alexandrians the cashef replied, 
that he had no other view but to satisfy himself respect- 
ing the loyalty of the citizens towards the government, as 
Murad Bey had received the news of their warlike 
preparations, and consequently feared that they were 
agitated by a spirit of disaffection. After this declara- 
tion he remained about a fortnight with the citizens, 
who convinced him that they were in no sense intimi- 
dated at his arrival, and finally dismissed him with a 
small present from themselves, and some trifles that 
were devoted to liis use by the European residents in 
the city. 

Mr, Browne, having obtained some information at 
Alexandria relative to the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
resolved, if possible, to explore its curious remains, and 
therefore engaged a person to attend hin in quality of 
an interpreter, and agreed with some Arab traders for 
the conveyance of his baggage, and for a safe-conduct 
among the other tribes of their nation, who might be 
probably stationed with their flocks along the coast. 

With these precautions, and every requisite pre- 
paration, our author quitted the city, with his conduc- 
tors, on the 24th of February 17G2, and made choice 
of the route that was neavest the sea, as being the same 
that Alexander had chosen for the march of his soldiers ; 
while the Arabs were equally pleased, as it affurded an 
exuberant pasturage for their cattle. During the first 
day they- merely proceeded about eight geometrical 
miles, in which space they discovered the foundations 
of several buildings; but, on account of the imperfect 
state of ihe remains, it was impossible to determine 
either on the purpose for which tuey were erectéd, 
or whether the architecture itself was ancient or mo. 
dern. 

Their route now lay along the coast about seven 


5 - 
days, during which they seldom lost sight of thé sea. 
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“After quitting the rocky soil of Alexandria, they entered 
upon one that was level, smooth, and sandy, and oc- 
casionally spotted with small patches of verdure, that 
served at once to relieve the eye from the disagreeable 
effect of the general sterility, and to yield a timely re- 
freshment to the patient but suffering camels. 

The provisions of the travellers consisted of several 
kinds of preserved meat that is usually prepared by 
the orientals, who undertake long journeys, and who 
obviate the inconveniency of salt provision by the use 
of a clarified butter, called mishli, that is brought to 
Cairo from Western Tartary, and will kezp perfectly 
good for several years. For the horses they were ne- 
cessitated to carry a supply of cut straw and barley. 

In the places where they occasionally halted were 
‘discovered jerboas, tortoises, lizards, and a few serpents. 
On‘the thorny plants they observed a surprising quan- 
tity of snails, that are eaten with avidity by the Arabs. 
Wild rabbits were seen in the vicinity of the springs, 
and the tracks of the ostrich and antelope were fre- 
quently found in the sand. Scarcely any birds were 
noticed except a few of the marine’ kind, and a smail 
hawk, that was killed by one of the travellers. | 

Several small parties of Bedouin shepherds were en- 
camped on the road with their respective flocks, and 
regaled the European and his companions with new 
milk, dates, bread, &c. froma pure principle of hos- 
pitality. One party, indeed, were rather contentious 
for a tribute on passing; but as-their power was con- 
siderably inferior to. that, of the caravan, their demand 
was prudently relinguished. 

Having travelled about six hours on the 4th of March, 
they refreshed the camels at a well that afforded an 
excellent supply of water, and then, leaving the coast, 
proceeded in a south-westerly direction till the 7th, 
when they reached the village of Karet am el Sogheir. 
This place, though independent, is wretchedly built, 
‘and its inhabitants are equally remarkable for their 
~ filthiness and poverty. Some’ fresh water, fuel, and 
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a small quantity of mutton were, however, procured 
by the travellers from shech el Bellad, whose hospi- 
tality was-awakened by a well-timed distribution of 
presents. 

Resuming his journey, our author perceived that the 
country was finely embellished with date-trees, and 
tolerably supplied with water, for about a mile and 


\a half; the scene was then changed, during a progress 


of tive hours, to the same kind of barren rocks and 
arid sands Bhat have already been described ; and for 
more than eight hours afterwards he was employ ed in 
traversing an “extensive sandy plain, that was in many 
places completely covered with a pellicle of sait. 

On the evening of the gth the travellers arrived at. 
a small fertile spot, denominated Siwa, that is encom- 
passed on every side by ‘desert land. Hee they pro- 
ceeded through a grove of date-trees to the town 
which gives a name to the district, and seated them- 
selves in a misyed, or oratory, adjeining the tomb of a 
reputed saint; till they were perceived by the chiefs, 
who then congratulated them upon their safe arrival, 
with a mixture of gravity and simplicity that is peca- 
liar to the Arabs; conducted them to an apartment ; 
and presented them with some boiled meat anda large 
dish of rice. 

It is here proper to remark that the attendant of our 
author, knowing the implacable hatred of the Maho- 
metan Arabs against a Frank or European, had thought 
proper to introduce him as a Mameluke; but as their 
arrival happened just before the hour of evening prayer, 
when the inhabitants strictly dispose themselves to 


-their devotion, and as Mr. Browne was then unable to 


speak the Arabic language soa fluently as was requisite 
to cover the deception, it was remarked that he did 

not join in prayer with the congregation ; and this na- 
turally aroused a suspicion, which obliged the inter- 
preter to give a full and satisfactory explanation, Find- 
ing that their guest was a Christian, the per | were: 


gooey mach Surprisec at ins having pene trated so 
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far, with much difficulty and expense, without having 
any urgent business that might account for so yolun- 
tary an exposure of his person. hey were, however, 
all inclined to pardon his temerity, on account of a 
valuable present which he had brought for their accept- 
ance, except one of them, who, tosether with the po- 
pulace, was greatly incensed at the insolence of our 
author, who had presumed to personate a follower of 
their prophet, and had publicly appeared in the dress 
that was peculiar to the believers of the Koran. For 
some time they declared that he should either return 
instantly, or embrace the faith of Mahomet, or other- 
wise they would assault the place of his residence. 
This fury, however, was gradually subdued by the re- 
monstrances of the more moderate; and at the expira- 
tion of four days he was permitted to walk abroad, 
and to examine the curiosities of the place without 
molestation. 

Having provided hitnsele with some requisite instru- 
ments, Mr. Browne set out from his lodging, with his 
attendants, and proceeded for about two tiles, be- 
tween some pleasant gardens, to a small building of 
undoubted antiquity, called by the natives ‘the Ruins, 
or Birbé.”” This little edifice, containing but one apart- 
ment, was constructed of massy stones, exactly similar 
to those which compose the Pyramids, and _ originally 
covered with six solid blocks that reached from one 
wall tothe other. Its width was about fifteen feet, 
its height eighteen, and its length thirty-two. The 
principal entrance is by a gate, that is situated at one 
end, and two doors open opposite to each other near 
the same extremity. The other end is much dila- 
pidated; but from acontemplation of various aes 
circuinstances, it is sufficient] y evident that the build- 
ing has not suffered-any material diminution. ‘here is 
not the Jeast reason to imagine that any other edifice 
was formerly attached to it; but rather, by the sculp- 
ture, which still remains on the boas of the walls, 
such a supposition is utterly pres a aded, 
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Three rows of emblematical figures, apparently in- 
tended to represent a procession, were observed in the 
interior, where the figures of Isis and Anubis are con- 
spicuous, and the proportions are those of the Egyp- 
tian temples in miniature; the spaces between them 
are filled with hieroglyphic characters. The soffit is 
also decorated ina similar manner; but one of the 
stones having fallen in breaks the connection. This 
curious place, so worthy the attention of a traveller, 
naturally induced Mr. Browne to make some inqui- 
ries relative to its original use, or such traditions as 


might probably have been handed down to posterity 


respecting it; but the natives appeared entirely igno- 
rant of these points, and merely asserted that they 
supposed it to contain hidden treasures, and to be the 
occasional] retreat of evil spirits. 


From an examination of the circumjacent soil, it ap- 


peared that other buildings had been formerly erected 
at a small distance front the ruin: some hewn stones 
were likewise observed by our author: but they af- 
forded no trace of sculpture to gratify his curiosity; 
nor could he suppose, from the nature of the adjacent 


rocks, which were a kind of sandy stone, and extremely 


dissimilar to those of the fabric, that the materials 
could ever have been prepared on the spot. 

After spending some time in searching for other 
ruins, which had been mentioned by the natives, but 
were in reality no other than detached pieces of the 
“rock, Mr. Browne returned to the shechs, who had 
kindly POUR? him a dinner beneath the shady 
branches that embellished their garden, where he 
cheerfully partook of their hospitable fare, without the 
dread of molestation or impertinent intrusion. 

Next, day he was conducted to some apartments in the 
rock, which, though destitute of ornament or inscrip- 
ton” have been on out with a considerable degree 
of labour, and bear the appearance of places of sepul- 
fore.) 25 several hundred human bones and parts of 
skulls were discovered. These melancholy relics had 


/ 


+ 
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all undergone the action of fire; but whether they 
were deposited in this manner by a people in the 
habit of burning their dead, or whether they have 
been burnt in their detached state by the present in- 
habitants, must be difficult to determine; though the 
size of the catacombs, which were twelve feet long, 
six wide, and about six feet high, seems to yield a con- 
vincing proof that they were originally designed for 
the reception of bodies in an unmutilated state. 

A monument so evidently Egyptian, being disco- 
vered in this remote quarter, induced our traveller to 
hope that something more considerable might be 
found if he proceeded further. He therefore endea- 
voured to procure some intelligence from the Siwese 
and the Arabs, as the former have an equal commu- 
nication with Egypt and Fezzan, and the latter tra- 
verse the Desert in all directions, and must be conse- 
quently acquainted with every spot that was distine 
guished either by its accommodations, fertil ty, or an- 
cient ruins. ‘They accordingly entered into conversa- 
tion with the greatest freedom upon the subject of 
the. roads, and readily described every thing of note 
which they had observed in Elwah, Fezzan, and other 
places; but when our author mentioned the site of 
the famous temple of Jupiter Ammon, they professed 
themselves entirely ignorant of any such remains, nor 
could they give the least account of another place 
which he alluded to, under the name of Santrieh; 
they, however, told him of some ruins to the west- 
ward, but mingled their description with many ridicu- 
lous fables, and assured him that he could not pos- 
sibly go thither, as the spot was entirely surrounded 
with water, and there were no boats. 

Vrom their account of this place, which they called 
_ Araschié, he was fully convinced that it was not the 
Oasis* of Ammon; yet it was possible that some- 


* Oasis signifies a cultivated spot that is surrounded by deserts, 
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thing might be there found that might eventually lead 
to a more important discovery, and therefore he re- 
solved to proceed. thither as soon as possible. 

With this design, he agreed with two persons, of the 
poorer class of the natives, to conduct him to Araschié ; 
and provided the object of his search should not be 
found, they were to guide him to the first watering- 
place that should lie direct!y towards the south. He 
then employed himself in combating the difficul- 
ties that were started concerning his expedition, and 
on the 12th of March set out with his attendants from 
the town of Siwa. m 

The Oasis, which contains this town, is about six 
miles long and, four and a half wide. A-considerable 
quantity of rice is here cultivated, which, however, 
differs materially from that of the Delta, and the land 
produces a sufficiency of wheat for the consumption 
of the inhabitants; a large portion of the Oasis is 
richly embellished with date trees, clives, figs, pome- 
granates, apricots and plantations, and the gardens 
are extremely beautiful. Of water there is an abun- 
dant supply, both salt and fresh; but the generality of 
the springs that furnish the latter are tepid; and such 
is the effect of the water, air, and other circumstances, 


upon strangers, that they are usually afflicted, on their’ 


arrival, with agues and malignant fevers. 
Though, during his journey from Alexandria, our 


author had been frequently annoyed by cold showers, 


and much incommaded by a sharp wind, the heat was 
literally oppressive at Siwa, notwithstanding it was so 
early in the season, 

The government is vested in four or five shechs, 
who are commonly divided into factions, and, in 
reality, owe their advancement to the parties which 
they are able to form among the people: consequently, 
every measure of public utility is greatly retarded, and 
the preservation of decorum is violated on the slight- 
est grounds; when the hostile families fire upon each 
other from the houses or in the streets, and many in- 
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_ dividuals retain the marks of revenge upon their bodies 
for the residue of their lives, 

The shechs perform the office of cadi, and have the 
entire administration of justice; but, either from their 
own debility, or want of respect in the people, the 
most heinous crimes are frequently committed with 
impunity, During Mr. Browne’s residence at this 
place, a new-born infant was inhumanly murdered, by 
being thrown from the top of a house; but as no 
means immediately offered to discover the criminal, 
the matter was dropped without further investigation. 

The complexion of the natives is rather darker than 
that of the Egyptians, and their dialect different; in 
the formation of their persons they approximate to the 
“Arabs of the Desert. Their usual clothing consists of 
a white cotton shirt, with large sleeves, a red Tunisian 
cap, and shoes of the same colour. In summer they 
wear a blue and white cloth upon the shoulder, and in 
winter they are defended from the cold by a sort of 
blanket. The lower class, however, seldom wear 
/ much more apparel than what is absolutely required by ~ 

decency, 

Their household furniture merely comprises a few 
mats, and some earthen ware of their own manufac- 
ture, except among the most opulent, who are pos- 
| sessed of copper utensils. 

- Their food consists of flat unleavened cakes, half 
baked ; thin sheets of paste, fried in the oil of the palm 
tree ; dates, milk, fice, &c. The consumption of 
animal food is very trifling, nor are they commonly 
addicted to the use of coffee or tobacco. Their fayout- 
ite beverage is the liquer drawn from the date tree, 
by them denominated “ date tree water,” though in 
Teality it possesses the power of inebriating. 

heir sect is that of Malik; their chief trade in dates, 
which they transport to Cairo and Alexandria; and 
| their domestic animals are the hairy sheep and goat of 
Egypt, with a small number of camels and oxen. 

Quitting Siwa, where the ground in the neighbour- 
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hood is usually covered with salt for many weeks after 
the rains, our traveller proceeded in quest of the ruins 
at Araschié, with his interpreter and some attendants ; 
and at the distance of six miles discovered a small 
building, of the Doric order, that seemed to have been 
originally designed for a temple, though no inscription 
was found to establish such an opinion; the materials 
were ordinary, consisting of calcareous stones, but the 
proportions were evidently those of the best age of 
architecture. 

From hence he continued his journey for two days, 
without molestation, though greatly alarmed at the ex- 
pectation of some hostile tribes who were said to be 
in the neighbourhood ; and at the expiration of that 
time they reached the place sf their destination, which 
was found to be an island in the midst of a small saline 
lake, in the vicinity of the plain of Gegabib. 

It appeared to contain an abundance of large mis- 
shapen stones: but nothing was discovered that could 
be justly denominated ruins; nor was it indeed pro- 
bable, that any such should be found in a place that 
was totally destitute of trees and fresh water. Mr. 
Browne, however, was anxious to satisfy his curiosity 
more fully, by approaching these pretended remains, 
of antiquity, and accordingly forced his horse into the 
Jake; but the animal was unable to keep his head: 
above water, and terminated the observations of his 
rider by throwing him before he reached the island. 

Having detached himself from his horse, (which so 
unfortunately stumbled at the commencement of the 
lake,) and regained the dry Jand, our author now pro- 
ceeded in a southerly direction, according to the agree- 
ment made with his guides; but finding, at the expi- 
ration of the third day, that this pursuit was equally 
fruitless with the former, he submitted to the importu- 
nity of the Arabs, who strongly advised him to return, 
as they had remained a whole night without any supply 
of water, and on the 2d of April he arrived without 
any new occurrence at the city of Alexandria, 

| 2 
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As Mr. Browne had been greatly indisposed with a 
fever and dysentery, that apparently proceeded from 
the use of brackish water, in his western journey, he 
now devoted a month to necessary repose and retresh- 
ment ; after which he prepared for his departure with 
all possible alacrity, and on the Ist of May set out to- 
wards Rosetta. 

After a progress of about four hours on horseback, 
he reached the village Aboukir, consisting of few inha- 
bitants, though built in the vicinity of a small port that 
is furnished with a fortress, where a tsorbashi resides 
with some soldiers, and collects a toll from travellers 
who have occasion to cross the neighbouring ferry. 

_ At the distance of two miles from Aboukir are the 
ruins of an ancient town on. the sea side, that are partly 
under water. ‘Lhe remains of a few columns are like- 
wise visible. ‘* This,’ says our author, “is what 
has been remarked as the Taporisis Parva of. anti- 
guity.”” ; 

From hence he proceeded along the latter part of 
the road, which is marked with short columns of 
burned brick, at certain distances, to Rosetta, where 
he arrived after a journey of eight hours and a half, 
exclusively of ‘the time taken up im crossing two 
ferlies. : 

_ This city, which is unprovided with either walls or 
fortress, is built in an oblong, irregular form: its 
population, comprising natives, franks, and Greeks, is 
ccssiderable ; its principal commerce*, the carrying 
trate between Cairo and Alexandria; and its govern- 
met vested in a subordinate cfhcer, ‘appointed by 
Murad Bey, to whom the jurisdiction of the district 
appertains. 

' The inhabitants are here esteemed more peaceable 
and courteous to strangers than those of Alexandria 
or Cairo; and many learned men are found among 


* ‘There is a cotton manufacture at Rosctta, but/it is cone 
fined entirely to home consumption. 
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them, who are well skilled in Mahometan theology 
and casuistry, and who devote the greatest part of their 
time to smoking and conversing, on the banks of their 
respective gardens. 

The circumjacent country is equally fertile and en- 
chanting, and Mr. Browne expresses himself agree- 
ably affected with the contemplation of the verdant 
rice fields, the orange groves, and the shady date trees, 
that form a charming contrast to the mosques and 
tombs, while the majestic Nile, afier fertilizing so 
long a tract, reluctantly mingles with the waters of the 
ocean, | 

Some few remains of antiquity are found in the 
neighbourhood of Rosetta, though the city itself is 
modern. At the distance of two miles, the castle of 
Abu Mandir stands in a very picturesque situation, 
where columns are frequently dug up. 

Navigation is rendered extremely dangerous below 
the city, on account of a bar which runs across the 
mouth of the Nile, and obliges the inhabitants to re- 
move their goods from the boats of Cairo, to others 
of a different construction, before they can proceed 
to Alexandria; yet, notwithstanding every precaution, 
the merchandise frequently receives much damage, by 
the boats striking on the banks of the river, when 
they are commonly overset and sunk. 

As our author happened to arrive in the month Ra- 
madan, when the place is remarkably cheerful, he) 
found sufficient entertainment, in Rosetta and its inbas 
-bitants, to detain him five days; when, finding it inte” 
practicable to pursue his intended route by land, iit 
embarked with a view of proceeding to Terané, and | 
sailed with a fair wind to the canal of Menuf, where»: 
the water leaves the main channel, and flows through : 
the canal, which approximates to the course of the ri-- 
ver above the Delta. An unbounded plain here strikes 
the eye of the traveller on each side’of the water ;; 
and the numerous villages, erected on the banks, aret 
apparently very populous, and surrounded with excel-+ 
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lent Jand. The peasants are in reality extremely rich 
in cattle, and make a considerable advantage of the 
frequent return of passengers in their boats; yet under 
~ the abuses of government, they find it indispensably 
hecessary to wear the appearance of poverty. 

Having taken a small boat at Mentf, Mr. Browne 
how proceeded to Lerané, which he safely reached in 
six hours, after counting more than a hundred different 
towns and villages, both on the eastern and western 
sides of the Nile, during his passage from Rosetta. 
One of these, which was apparently the most consider- 
able on the east, was Fué, a place once very eminent 
for its commerce, though now diminished in size and 
population ; and Deirtit was the largest town on the 
west, as Demenhur, which is more populous, was not: 
visible from the river. / 

The town of Terané is situated on the left of the 
most western mouth of the Nile, at a small distance 
from the river. Its latitude is 30 deg. 24 min. Its 
buildings chiefly consist of unburned brick, but there 
are likewise some of stone; and its government and 
revenue, with that of the whole district, containing 
several villages, is usually intrusted to one of the 
cashefs belonging to Murad Bey. At the time of our 
author’s visit, however, it was in the hands of a Ve- 
netian merchant, named Carlo Rossetti, who had been 
recently appointed consul general of the emperor of 

ermany. . 

This gentleman observing an increasing demand 
in Europe for the production called matron, which, 
abounds in the lakes at a small distance from Terané, 
supposed that an immense revenue might be raised, 
_ by obtaining an exclusive right for the collection and 
|. exportation of , this article. | 
' As the natron had never proved of any advantage to 

the beys, and as Rossetti had great interest with Mu-_ 
~rad Bey, his proposals were accepted on the business, 
and he procured an authority over the district of Terané, 
nearly equivalent to that exercised in former times by 
s 2 
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the cashefs, He accordingly sent his nephew thither, 
to reside in quality of his deputy ; but the disposition 
of this young man was ill adapted to martial exercises, 
and the government of a people, with whom fear and 
obedience were nearly syponymous terms, His Scla~ 
yonian soldiers were likewise inadequate to the pro- 
tection of the little parties sent to fetch the natron, and 
Rossetti soon afterwards sold a large share in the grant, 
which proved unequal to his sanguine expectations, 

On Mr. Browne's arrival at Terané, he was politely 
received by Ste- Ferrari, the nephew of Rossetti, to 
whom he had been recommended, and who now 
kindly invited him to reside at his house during his 
stay, assuring him at the same time of his friendship 
and assistance in whatever he might choose to under 
take. 

One entire day was now devoted by our author to 4 
ramble over that part of the Delta which is opposite 
the town, and indicates the site of ancient structures, 
by many columns and other considerable remains. No 
inscriptions, bowever, were found, nor any thing that 
deserves a particular relation, 

Rossetti, whose house was enlivened by a neat gar~ 
den well stocked with useful plants, and finely embel- 
lished with fruit trees, had attempted some improve 
ments in the suburbs, by planting trees, &c,: but the 
natives were so far from seconding his laudable design, 
that they refused to water the trees, and seemed to 
think their forbearance remarkable, in permitting them 
to remain without injury. Prom this mode of conduct, 
our author is inclined to suppose that they had some 
secret suspicions that were unexplained, or discontent 
at the appearance of novelty, which they might re= 
gard as the harbinger of evil; as the orientals are im 
general extremely partial to trees and water, and con- 
sequently would not act in so strange a manner, with~ 
out some private distrust. . 

A party of Arabs being appointed to fetch natron) 
from the Jake, on the ensuing evening after Mr, 
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Browne’s arrival, S*- Ferrari ordered five Sclavonians 
to accompany him, who accordingly commenced their 
journey about nine o’clock at night, and proceeded in 
a western direction till the next morning, when they 


_ebtained a seasonable refreshment at a spring of fresh 
water which rises among some rushes in the vicinity 


of the lakes. 

The eastern extremity of the western* Jake was 
found to lie in 30 deg..31 min. north latitude : its 
form was extremely irregular ; the colour of the water 
an imperfect red ; and the bottom, where visible, ap- 
peared-as if it was covered with blood: in one part, 
where the water was greatly agitated by a spring, its 
depth was far greater than the height of our author ; 
but the genera) depth was about three feet, and the 
more shallow parts were encrusted with salt to the 


thickness of near six inches. 


The surrounding soil was a coarse sand, and its sur- 


face seemed to partake of the character of natron, 
which is usually found in the lake about. the thickness of 
cacubit, or common pike}. In all the specimens that 


were shown to our traveller, he detected much alkall, 
‘but he was unable to make such an analysis as might 


have proved interesting tothe public. Ata small distance 


from the lake, natron is frequently found near the surface 
of a mountain, that scems to approximate to the na- 


tron of Barbary, and is of a lighter colour than the 
former. - 


In the vicinity of the lake, which is about a mile 
broad and four miles long, the country is destitute of 


water, and consequently barren. Some vestiges of 
‘buildings are found, that were apparently designed for 
,. convents, and three of these edifices still remain entire, 


and yield a peaceful abode to a few religious of the 
Coptic church. 
RE LS EE A TEDL ETT SAO RE Oo a a TRENT TIE TC a 
* There is no material difference between the western and 
eastern lake either in size, colour, or productions. 
+ The pike ef Cairo is equal in length to eighteen inches. 
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Two of these convents,‘viz. that of St. George, and 
that denominated the Syrian, were visited by our au- 
thor in this excursion, who found the buildings firm 
and substantial, though extremely ancient; the furni- 
ture simple, and the inhabitants equally harmless and 
hospitable. 

The entrance to each convent is by a small trap-door, 
secured within by two great milistones : the manners of 
the monastics are perfectly consonant to the primitive 
ages, as their chief food is coarse bread and vegetables, 
and their usual beverage water, that is drawn from an 
excellent well within their own walls; they are their 
own menials and artificers, and their chief amusement 
consists in a small garden, that serves at once to refresh - 
their spirits and supply their tables. On Mr. Browne's 
entrance, one of the superiors was discovered in the act 
of mending his shoes, apparently regardless of theolo- 
gical controversy. The other attempted to prove to 
his guest the Eutychian tenet of monothelism, and was 
highly gratifed when our author expressed himself 
fully persuaded by his arguments. 

On Mr. Browne’s inquiring for manuscripts, he was 
informed, that the monks were possessed of near eight 
hundred volumes; but he only saw an Arabo-Coptie 
‘Lexicon, with a few other books in the Coptic, Syriac, 

and Arabic languages. 

Having spent near three days in the contemplation of 
the lakes and the adjacent buildings, the attendants of 
our traveller began to grow impatient, and he was ne- 
cessitated to return to Terané, from whence he reim- 
barked in a small boat, after a short interval, and on 
the 16th of May arrived safely at Grand Cairo. 

This city is situated on the east of the Nile, which ~ 
devolves its majestic flood at a small distance; but the 
suburbs, viz. Misr el Attiké and Bulak, or the port, 
form two points of contact with the river. To the east 
and south-east of the city is a ridge of that extensive 
chain, which accompanies the Nile to Upper Egypt, 


sometimes, receding to’ the distance of three miles. 
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and at other places opposing its barrier to the progress 
of the stream. The northern side is bounded by an 

extensive plain that exactly resembles the Delta, in the 
‘nature of its soil and productions. j 
Though an Européan traveller must certainly find 
himself disgusted with a view of ‘the Egyptian capital, 
as compared with the cities of his own country, It is 
considered by the natives as the most magnificent place 
under the canopy of heaven, and is emphatically 
styled ‘the matchless city, the mother of the world.” 
itis, however, but justice to remark, that the extreme 
narrowness of the streets, which to a stranger must 
appear contemptible, is indispensably necessary to shield 
the inhabitants from the fierce effulgence of the meri- 
dian sun, and consequently must aftord them a greater 
degree of pleasure than they could possibly receive 
from any arcnitectural prospect. : 
The length of the city, from north to south, may 
be estimated at about three thousand five hundred 
yards. This, however, greatly exceeds the dimensions 
from east to west. ‘The principal street runs in a paral- 
lel ine with the Chalige*. The houses are in general 
substantial and commodious, built of stone, two or 
three stories high, with flat roofs and latticed windows: 
_the ground floor, being usually appropriated to the 
purpose of ashop, has no windows towards the street. 
Vhe habitations of the rich are chiefly erected’ near a 
‘pool, called Birket el Fil, that receives the waters of 
' the Nile from another part of the city ; but the houses 
of European residents are all situated on the Chalige, 
‘and are consequently rendered extremely disagreeabie 
‘by the noxious effluvium, that is commonly supposed 
to operate in producing the pestilence. | 


* The Chalige, which pierces the city from north to south, 
isa public receptacle for all kinds of nuisances. Previous to 
“the rise uf the Nile, it is cleaucd and becomes a street ; but, 
whe filled by the increase of the river, it asonmes the ap- 
b:arance uf a canal, and is covered with boats. 
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The palace of a bey consists of a square court, fur- 
nished with apartments for his Mamelukes; a harem 
for the women, and rooms for himself ; one "of which, 
viz. that where he usually sits in summer, is rendered 
very pleasant by a curious contrivance in the roof, by 
which a copious supply of fresh air may be obtained at 
pleasure. The apartments of the men are fitted up. 
with equal neatness and simplicity, but those of the 
females are embellished with the most costly and 
splendid ornaments. 

For the reception of wholesale sods, there are spa- 
cious, clean, and commodious warehouses ; and re- 


tail dealers are accommodated with extensive ‘buildings | 
for their various commodities, in every part of the 
city... Each. trade, Damier es has its particular and al- 


lotted division. 

Convenient markets are also established in every 
quarter, and coffee- houses are equally numerous, 
where the inhabitants generally devote the greatest 
part of the day to smoking and conversation. 

Of the mosques, which are computed at more than 
three hundred, that called Jamma el Azher* is the 
most magnificent, being ornamented with marble pil- 
lars and Persian carpets. A number of persons, di- 
stinguished for their knowledge of literal Arabic, and 
a profound skill in theology, are supported by its re-_ 
venue. under a shech, who is an ecclesiastic of the 
highest order. It is enriched with a large collection of | 
manuscripts, and lectures are. read on various subjects, 
that are called scientific, at Cairo, though in reality 
they are the very reverse of that appellation. The} 
other mosques that are most celebrated, are that of | 
Ghouri el Hassanein, and that of Mohammed Bey’ 
Abudhahab. ‘The latter is constructed of the richest: 
materials, and is accounted a chef d’ceuvre of eastern) 
magnificence. 

* 'The Jamma el Azher is acharitable establishment, from? 
which sante thousands of indigent ecclesiasties are suppliedi 
with broth and other articles, | 
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The mint, which is the only one for Egypt, is with- 
in the walls of the castle, built by the celebrated Yus- 
suf Abu Moddafar Ibu Aitb, who inthe sixth cen- 
tury of Mohammedism, bore the honorary title of Sa- 
laheddin. Previous to the invention of artillery, it was 
esteemed of great strength, though now entirely inca- 
pable of defence. The building, including the quar- 
ters of the Janizaries, and those of the Assabs, who 
are now extinct, occupies a considerable space. It is, 
however, extremely irregular, and the apartments of 
the pasha are equally destitute of elegance and conve- 
nience. The well is of a great depth, and must cer- 
tainly have cost a profusion of toi in its formation, as 
it is hewn through a solid rock, The remains of 5Sa- 
lah Eddin’s palace are well deserving of the traveller's 
admiration, whose curiosity may be pleasantly grati- 
fied with an examination of a long apartment, that 
commands a capital view of the city, the Nile, and 
the adjacent country ; several magnificent columns that 


still resist the destroying power of time; and a chamber 
‘appropriated to the fabrication of an embroidered cioth, 


annually devoted to the use of the Kaba, by the muni- 
ficence of the Porte. 

In the vicinity of this castle is a mosque of good 
architecture, that contains the tomb of the Imam 
Shafei, whither the women crowd on the Mahometan 
sabbath to procure substitutes, who may visit the se- 
pulchres of their deceased relatives, while their own 
time is more agreeably employed with the young gal- 
Jants of the city. : 

To the north-east of the city are some large houses 
and gardens, the property of the higher class, who 


‘occasionally divert themselves in these retreats, which 


are considerably enlivened by an open space, where 


the Mamelukes exercise their horses, and perform their 


military evolutions. Yo the east is observable a conti- 
pued series of tombs, that stands beneath a naked 
mountain of white sand and calcareous stone. 

The city is likewise furnished with several open 


= 
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spaces, among which is the Romeili, where feats of 
juggling are usually performed by persons who pre- 
tend to numerous kinds of magic. ‘The walls are en- 
tirely fallen to decay; but the gates are numerous, and 
two of them in particular present a ‘stranger with a 
rich display of Saracenic architecture. ° 

The population of Cairo, including Arabs, Coptic 
Christians, Mamelukes, Greeks, Syrians, and Arme- 
nians, with a few Jews, and residents from. various 
nations, may be estimated at three hundred» thousand 
souls. Mr. Browne supposes that Egypt may contain 
two millions and a half, though, from a slight examina- 
tion of an Egyptian town or city, a stranger would 
be led to doubt this assertion. It is, however, merely 
necessary to remark, that a large proportion of the 
people find their only safety from an oppressive govern 
ment, in the deepest obscurity, and consequently sub- 
mit to every inconvenience with cheerfulness, rather 
than acknowledge themselves the inmates of any visible. 
dwelling. 

The “Arabs, or ee class of Mahometans, form 
the body of the people, and pride themselves oreatly 
upon their origin. The Copis, or ancient inhabitants, 
have a peculiarity of feature common to all of them, 
and highly interesting to an observant spectator. ‘Their 
hair is dark, and “frequently curled; their com- 
plexion is a dusky brown, their noses aquiline, their 
eyes black, the form of their visage approximating to 
that which is seen in the ancient statues, mummies, 
and paintings. Their religion is a compound of the 
Monothelite heresy, the most glaring errors of the 
Romish church, and several absurdities of Mahomet. 
With the former, they believe in the solely divine na- 
ture of the Redeemer, and the procession of the Tlo- 
ly Ghost from the Father alone; with the Catholics, 
they embrace transubstantiation; and with the bes 
lievers of the Koran, they make use of frequent pro- 
strations in their worship, public individual prayer, 
private ablutions, &c, 
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Their language may now be considered as extinct, 


though the Epistle and Gospel is usually read in Coptic 


at their monasteries. The priest, says our author, isa 
mere parrot, repeating a dead letter in this part of the 


‘service ; the prayers are read in Arabic. Some Coptic 


manuscripts are, however, found in the convents, and 
in all probability the patriarch would permit any curi- 
ous person to examine and transcribe them. 
Melancholic in their temperament, but acute and 
industrious, the Copts accumulate money with equal 
steadiness and privacy. ‘They are generally well in- 


structed in penmanship and accounts, and may, upon 


the whole, be termed an ingenious people. An im- 


“prudent use .of: their distilled liquor may be reckoned 


among their failings; and may probably establish the 
charge of licentiousness, which is brought against 
them by our traveller. Respecting their faith, they 
are perfect zealots, and their ecclesiastics are extremely 
numerous. 

The Mamelukes, whose number is estimated by 
Mr. Browne at near twelve thousand, are military 


-slaves, imported from Giagia, Circassia, and Mingre- 


lia; besides others, whoare taken captive in battle, or 
brought to Egypt by private merchants on speculation. 
Particular attention is paid to these persons, who are 
carefully instructed in every exercise of strength or agi- 
lity, and who usually repay the kindness of their ma- 
sters. with the warmest gratitude and most valiant ser- 
vices. Those who have a genius for literature are 
taught to read and write, but the majority of them 
are deficient in those particulars; among whom, our 
author remarks, is Murad Bey himself. 

The inferior Mamelukes constantly wear the mili- 
tary dress, which is distinguished from that of other — 
Mahometan citizens by a pair of large crimson 
drawers of thick Venetian cloth, attached to their 
slippers of red leather ; and a greenish cap of a pecu- 
liar form, fancifully decorated with a turban, ‘Their 
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usual arms: are a pair of pistols, a dagger, anda sa- 
bre: but when engaged in battle they are furnished 
with a brace of large horse-pistols and a battle-ax: 
they also wear an open helmet, and a suit of armour, 
consisting of interwoven links of steel, under their 
dress. ‘heir horses are of the finest Arabian breeds, 
and are frequently bought at the rate of 150/. or 2001. 
sterling. 

As they are supplied with provisions by their ma- 
sters, they have no stipulated pay ; yet, from presents, 
rewards, and extortions, they contrive to raise a suf- 
ficient supply of money either for avarice or de- 
bauchery. Gay and volatile in their dispositions, they 
are commonly unprincipled in their means of acquir- 
ing pleasure, and are regarded by the Arabs as careless 
observers of the injunctions of their prophet. With 
respect to their courage, equestrian skill, extreme 
hardihood, and admirable use of the sabre, they cer- 
tainly rank high among the best oriental troops; 
but in a regular battle, conducted by manauvres and 
rapid movements, they are completely eclipsed by the 
military of Europe. 

Lhe government of Cairo, and of Egypt in general, 
is in the hands of twenty-four beys, each ot whom is 
chosen from among the Mamelukes by the remaining 
twenty-three ; though in fact, such an election is'always 
determined by the appointment of the most powerfull, 
Besides their dominion over certain districts of Egypt, 
several of the beys receive other dignities from the 
Porte, to which are attached revenues, ill défined, and 
frequently abuséd ; such as those of the governor of 
the city, the accountait-general, the leader of the sa- 
cred caravan, and the governor of Upper Egypt. 

_ Each of the other beys fills all the offices in his di- 
strict with his own slaves, who are necessitated to 
render an account of the receipts, which partly serve 
to fill the cofters of their employers. Mr. Browne 
supposes that an opulent bey may have an annual ree 
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venue of from 30,000 to 50,000/.; that of Murad 
Bey is more than double. The revenue of the inferior 
beys is computed at 15,000/. per annum. 

An officer called the mulla, who is annually ap- 
pointed from Constantinople, is possessed of the chief 
judicial authority at Cairo, who, however, seldom acts 
but in cases of doubt and difficulty. There are like- 
wise cadis in all the districts, whose revenue arises 
from a tenth of the value of whatever is litigated be-. 
fore them: ‘‘their decisions,” says our traveller, 
“‘ are always speedy, but too often swayed by the om- 
nipotent influence of gold.’ 

_ The shech el Bikkeri, having command over the 
shereefs, is an officer of great respect. There are 
likewise imams, or priests, of the four sects, who have 
each the entire direction of their adherents ; and there - 
are other exclusive jurisdictions, which, however, are 
not sufficiently important to interest the attention of 
our readers. 

On cases of equity, each bey sits in judgment, when, 
notwithstanding their usual impetuosity, they display a 
considerable degree of acuteness and knowledge of 
characters. From the cashefs, or lieutenants over the 
towns and villages, who are commonly noticed for 
their ignorance, an appeal lies to the bey, who deter- 
mines the cause, and usually employs a Copt to adjust 
their accounts of the revenues. 

Among the considerable sources of revenue that ap- 
pertain to Kgypt are, the zechat, or tenth of merchan- 
dise imported into the country ; the charage, or 1m- 
post on the production of lands; and the jizie, or 
capitation tax, exacted from the unbelievers as a sal- 
vage for their persons, which, according to the pre- 
cepts of Mahomet, the Mussulmen are rot otherwise 
bound to Sate. ; 

The chief local tribute is a tax upon land, of from 
six shillings to six and eight pence, on every acre 
through the country, which yields the sum of 420,000/. ; 
yet such is the rapatity of the beys, that they wul fre- 
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quently insist on receiving fifteen or eighteen shillings 
per acre, which at once raises this branch of the reve- 
nue to more than a million and a quarter. 

Owing to the rebellious disposition of the Copts in 
Upper Egy pt, an exemption in favour of Coptie officers 
and ecclesiastics, and the taxation of the Greeks and 
Armenians in other places, the jizie is much less consi- 
derable in Egypt than might be supposed. The re- 
maining part of the revenue is made up of forfeitures, 
small imposts, tolls on passing the Nile and several 
parts of the interior ; and a continued plunder of all 
ranks and denominations. Public baths, and places 
appointed for the sale of brandy, pay something to the 
government, and the article of salt bears a low impost 

-on entering Cairo or Assit. 

These articles form collectively the miri, or public’ 
revenue, of which 60,000/. should be annually sent to 
Constantinople, but is usually kept by the beys for 
the nominal_reparation of mosques and other public 
buildings. 

_'The pasha, whose power had been nearly annihi- 
lated by the intrigues and ambition of the beys, re- 
ceives for his whole expenses thesum of 250/. per day._ 
His establishment, however, is so large, that it is not 
accounted a rich pashalik. 

Murad Bey regularly draws five hundred half mah- 
bibs daily from the mint for his pocket expenses, 
and his wife is accustomed to receive the same; which, 
at the rate of five shillings the mahbub, amounts to 
125/. sterling, which is but an inconsiderable part of 
his disbursements. 

A chief part of the lands in Egypt may be consi- 
dered as divided between the government and the reli- 
gious bedies, who perform the service of the mosques, | 
and who have received their possessions either from 
the munificence of princes or the determination of in- 
dividuals, who were anxious for the benefit of their 
posterity. x ) 

As the government claims a right to inheritance, and | 
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the fines paid on readmission are literally ruinous, per- 
sons who have landed property frequently make an ap- 
propriation to a mosque, when the lands become part 
of the wakf* of that establishment, and the claim of 
government is superseded. ‘The appropriator at the 
same time takes such precaution, that his next heirs, 
or trustees on their behalf, shall regularly receive. the 
rents, while any lineal descendants of the family shall 
exist, by paying a small proportion of their income to 
‘the ecclesiastic administrators. | | 
A tenant of land seldom holds more than he and his 
family can properly cultivate ; he is, however, by no 
means attached to the soil upon principles of villanage, 
but is always at liberty to remove to any other farm 
that may appear better suited for his purpose. Some- 
times, however, families are connected with a particu- 
lar spot for a considerable length of time. Mr. Browne 
affirms, that he has met with persons of this descrip- 
tion in the vicinity of Assitit, whose ancestors of the 
fifth remove had resided in the same habitation. ‘I 
used,” said one of them (a very old man), ‘‘ to smoke 
tobacco, but it cost me nearly a parat aday ; and times 
are now growing so bad, that 1 am contented with a 
dry reed, till the master free me from these embarrass- 
ments.” 

The city of Cairo is furnished with a number of 
_Jarge and sumptuous reservoirs, in different parts, 
where water is given to travellers. Elegant and conve- 
nient baths are also extremely numerous, where the 
attendants are dexterous, and the charges very tea- 
sonable. ’ 

With respect to the majestic river of the Nile; from 
which the houses are supplied with water, and the ad- 
jacent lands are fertilized, its greatest breadth may be 

Bn Ba a tea eee a 

* Wakf is a term that signifies the appropriation of pro- 
perty in such a way, that the proprietor’s right shall continue, 
but the profit shali belong to some charitable establishment. 

+ A parais.a small copper coin washed with silver, and 
worth about.a halfpenny. 
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computed at two thousand feet ; its motion 1s extreme- 
ly slow, and its water always so muddy that the na- 
tives of Cairo are obliged to put it into jars, prev ously 
rubbed on the ins'de with a composition of bitter al- 
monds, before they can make use of it. Its rise seems 
much the same as in the most ancient times, viz. twen 
ty-four feet in perpendicular height. The medium in- 
crease is about four inches a day, and always continues 
from the end of June till the beginning of September, 
when it gradually subsides till the following solstice. 
It abounds with a great variety of fish, the best of 
which is called the bulti, something resembling the 
white trout, but frequently attaining such a size as to 
weigh fifty pounds. Exclusive of large and excellent 
eels, none of the fish have an exact resemblance to 
those of Europe. 

Among several kinds of water fowl that frequent 
this river, may be noticed a large fowl, called the Tur-. 
key goose, whose flesh forms an agreeable and salubri- 
ous article of food. The crocodiles are apparently re- 
duced in number, and seem to be chiefly confined to 
the district above “Assitit, where bathers are sometimes 
attacked and cruelly mutilated by those unwieldy ani- 
mals. The other striking and ancient features of the 
Nile are the rafts of belasses, or large jars, that are 
used for carrying water; small rafts of gourds on 

which an individual conducts himself with a ludicrous 

dignity across the stream; and divers, who, by con- 
cealing ther heads in pumpkins, approach the unsus- 
pecting y water-fowl and seize them by their legs. Re- 
specting the hippopotamus, which is said to abound in 
Nubia, Mr. Browne never saw or heard of any in 
i gypt. 

From Cairo to Asstan, a distance of near three 
hundred and sixty miles, the banks of the river, ex- 
clusive of occasional rocks, resemble a succession of 
steps, and are clothed saith all sorts of esculent vege- 
tables, among which that useful plant the bamea is 
predominant. It usually grows to the height of three 
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feet ; its leaves are similar to those of a currant bush, 
and it produces oblong aculeated pods that lend an 
agreeable flavour to the repast. 

Of the Saracenic structure on the island Ronda, 
owhich has been repeatedly described by Europeans, as 

containing the mokkias, or Nuometer, our author 
’ observes,’ that its graduation is: confined and imperfect, 
_and should never be depended on; and during the Nile’s 
-inerease, the criers are suborned to make such a report 
as is agreeable to the will of government ; wherefore, 
those who’ wish to inform themselves correctly as to 
the increase of the river, should make their observa- 
tion on some smooth surface that is washed by the 
Nile and perpendicular to 1s plane. 
_ Previous to the discovery of a passage to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope, the commerce of Cairo was 
very extensive; but since that period it has gradually 
declined, and is at present restricted to the following 
articles, viz. coffee, odours, drugs, and gums, from 
Yemen; muslins and:various articles of cotton manu- 
facture from Surat ; shawls from, Cashmir ; and a por- 
tion of spices from Ceylon. It may still, however, be 
regarded as the metropolis of the trade of eastern 
Atrica, as Tripoli is of the west. Slaves are brought 
from Abyssinia by way of Jidda and Mecca; caravans 
frequently trade to Sennaar, Dar Fur, and Fezzan, 
from whence ‘they bring gold dust, ivory, ostrich 
feathers, gum, drugs, Xc. ; and there is another oc- 
casional caravan from Morocco, that employs five 
thousand camels for the express purpose af merchan- 
_ dise. Part of these pass on to Mecca, and part remain to 
await the return of the pilgrims, while the merchants 
transact their own business. ‘The other caravans are 
merely for the carriage of goods, and their camels are 
annually supplied by the Arabs of the Desert. 

The exports to Europe have been already mentioned 
under the description of Alexandria ; Hedjas in Arabia 
is entirely supplied with grain from Egypt, but with 
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India and Jidda the trade is chiefly carried on by mo- 
ney ; black slaves, coffee, and Indian goods, are sent 
to Constantinople, though for the most part they are 
conveyed thither by caravans. ‘To Libya are exported 
rice, flax, crude leather, and a small proportion of wheat. 


Owing to the extreme facility with which the sugars 


cane is cultivated in Egypt, a manufactory was for- 
merly established at Cairo for the purpose of supplying 
Constantinople with sugar; but as a capital was indi- 
spensably requisite, government made such demands 
on it as speedily cr ushed the trade. The sugar was 
of aclose texture, well refined, and of a light white, 
though inferiour in strength to that of the West In- 
dies. It isnow, however, exceedingly bad, and is so 
scarce as to sell for fourteen pence per pound. ‘There 
is a considerable manufacture of linen cloth made of 
the fine Egyptian flax; a second for sal ammonizc, 
which is of an excellent quality ; and others for glass 
Jamps, saltpetre, gunpowder, and coloured leather for 
home const umption, 

The curious method of hatching eggs without in- 
cubation is almost peculiar to Caites and has been fre- 
quently described by other travellers. A low-arched 
apartment of clay with two rows of shelves forms the 
oven, where the eggs are placed in such a manner as 
to partake equally of the heat without touching each 
other, They are slightly moved about every four 
hours, during the whole time of their remaining in the 
oven, ‘which never exceeds twenty-two days, as the 
chickens then free themselves from the shells, and are 
delivered to their proper owner, who pays the master 
of the oven so much a hundred for his care and atten- 
tion. Those eggs which prove unproductive, are ge- 
ne — known to be such at the expiration of the first 
eight days, and on the delivery of the chickens they 
are likewise produced for the satisfaction of all parties. 

During the Ramadan the following amusements 
axe regularly exhibited: after breakfast the people are 
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employed in devotion, which occupies a considerable 
portion of time; the principal meal then ‘summons 
their attention, and the transaction of business, or the 
arrival of visitors, to pay their respects to the bey, fills 
up the interim till the commencement of the amuse- 
ments, when the gerid and various other exercises are 
performed by day-light, and the evening is introduced 
with an exhibition of wrestling, in which the lower 
class of Egyptians show a consideravle degree of vi- 
gour and activity, however deficient they m: ay be in cou- 
summate skill. These are succeeded by male singe 
‘whose plaintive melody has been the subject of re ate 
to many European travellers. Next advance the story- 
tellers, who'relate surprising scenes of romantic adven- 
tures, with astonishing readiness and rapidity of utter- 
ance. ‘Then appear the wits, whose droll and unexpected 
similes yield the highest entertainment to their auditors, 
and the pleasures of the evening are terminated by the 
exertions of the rope dancers, female singers, and wo- 
men who play on musical instruments, Ae exhibit in 
their dances all that the most luxurious imagination 
an possibly surmise. 

To the south of Cairo, Misr el Atike is pleasantly 
situated, and wellinhabited. An extensive mosque has 
been there recently rescued from oblivion, by the 
mandate of Murad Bey, who, being informed that 
some treasures were deposited under the edifice, had 
recourse to the finesse of pretending to rebuild it. He 
‘did in fact rebuild a part of the wall; and while the 
_ workmen were employed, in clearing the foundation, 
they discovered a sycamore chest, that was found to be 
full of ancient Arabic books, some of them written on 
yeilum in the Kuphic character, and very beautiful. In 
this edifice about thirty-five columns stil retain their 
original position; the rest have been reversed, and set up 
again without any regard to order. . The most perfect 
remain is a small octagon building in the centre of 
the mosque, supported by eight Corinthian pillars, with 
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shafts of blue and white marble. Upwards of a hun- 
dred columns appear around ; many arches of an ellip- 
tical form still remain, and some inscriptions are vi- 
sible on the west, which might have been the place of 
the original gate, as it is now of the modern. 

From the convent of St. George, the ruins of an 
ancient city are clearly seen, ascertained to have been 
the Babylon fthe Persians ; at present, however, they 
merely constitute a heap of rubbish. 

Bulak is an extensive, irregular town, that has gTar 
dually risen around the port. It is furnished with an 
excellent okal or warehouse, chiefly appropriated to 
the reception of goods from Alexandria; embellished 
with a variety of handsome gardens ; and rendered ex- 
tremely lively by the great bumber of boats that crowd 
the river, 

Nearly opposite Bulak, in the middle of the river is 
an island where Murad Bey has a kind of summer 
retreat, and some pleasant gardens. On the opposite 
coast is the village Embabil, famed for fine cattle ane 
excellent butter. 

In a more southerly direction is a considerable ital 
called Jiza, the walls of which are very extensive, and 
mounted with cannon; they have six half moons, are 
ten feet high, and three feet thick, and were originally 
vaised for the purpose of resisting any hostile troops 
of cavalry. ) 

In the, southern quarter ak this town is a palace 
originally built by Ismail Bey, and since completed 
and inhabited by Murad Bey. It is supplied with an 
abundance of apartments for the Mamelukes, and with 

every convenience that can possibly be desired, either 
for ease or luxury. 

As Murad Bey has of late years ice it expe- 
dient to establish a marine, he has purchased a few 
European vessels, ‘and has caused three or four to be 
built by the natives. Six of these vessels, the largest 
of which carries twenty-four guns, were moored be- 
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fore Jiza at the time of our author’s visit, from whence 
they could not. be navigated till the season of the 
Nile’s increase. They were all well appointed, and 
had their full complement of marines, who were chiefly 
‘ Greeks of the Archipelago under the command of'a 
native of Sagos. 

Vhe pleasure-boats, used by the great on: the in- 
crease of the river, are exceedingly numerous. In 
form they are light and elezant, and have usually from 
four to eight rowers. Such as are appropriateg to the 
use of the ladies are covered with wainscot, but those 
for the men are either Jatticed, or left open at the sides ; 
others are kept for hire, in the manner of the gondolas 
at Venice. They are used indiscriminately upon the 
Nile, and in a conshierable canal, called the Chalige iba 
Menji, which, from its opening near Bulak, extends to 
Bilbeis, where it mingles with another canal, and ows: 
on to the lake Sheib. 

In order to give his countrymen some idea of the 
personages who bore the sway over the people during 
“his residence at Cairo, Mr. Browne has given the fol- 
lowing concise description of the most celebrated beys, 
viz. Ibrahim Bey, Murad Bey, Mohammed Bey Eifi, 
Torabim Bey el Uali, and Aitb Bey el Zogheir or 
junior. 

The ‘first of these is a tall, thin man, upwards of 
sixty years old; he is extremely avaricious, and has 
contrived by his wealth and connections to secure a 
large party in his interest.. He is reputed dexterous 
in the management of the sabre, but his character is 
entirely destitute of enterprise. To strengthen his 
interest, he negotiated a marriage in the year 1792, 
between his daughter and another powerful bey, which 
was celebrated with great pomp at Cairo, An elegant 
coach, drawn by two -horses, and decorated with ‘ 
wreaths of artificial flowers, proceeded through the 
principal streets, with a beautiful slave from the harem, 
who acted as deputy to the bride, whose features were 
rather ordinary; the blinds of the carriage were, how- 
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/ ever, drawn up,.and the fair lady sat* concealed till - 


x‘ 


the procession, attended by a few beys with their offi- 
cers and Mamelukes, stopped at the house of the bride- 
groom, who received her in his arms, and ordered an 
exhibition of fire-works for the evening. Presents of 
shawls, caffetans, money, and other articles were then 
liberally distributed at the houses of the husband and 
the father; and the female singers found sufiicient 


employment in the city, upon the joyous occasion, 


One of these women, who had been singing in the 
Birket el Fil, or chief open place, not only during the 
day, but through part of the night, was mentioned to- 
Ibrahim} the father of the bride, as having collected 
donations to a considerable amount. He accordingly 
sent,for her, and demanded how many half sequins 
she had obtained by her vocal exertions. The woman 
readily replied, “About ten thousand.” ‘* Pay me 
eight thousand then,” said the Bey, “and I will give 
you a note of credit on my secretary.” The singer 
complied with the demand, but, instead of receiving. 
the note, was cruelly driven from the house, and shortly — 
after lost her life through extreme sorrow and vexa~ 
tion. An anecdote well adapted to-mark, the avari- 
cious disposition of the beys, whose systematic rapacity 
could not be lulled by such a season of festivity. Ibra- 
him Bey is indeed described by our author, as rather 
imitating in his conduct the greediness of the vulture, 
than the daring flight of the eagle: his Mamelukes are 
estimated at one thousand. 

Murad Bey, who in the service of Mahommed Bey 
Abu-dhahab defeated and took prisoner Ali Bey the 
Great, is a man of.a replete habit of body, about. 
forty-five years of age, of an energetic character, und 
equally prodigal and rapacious. ris Mamelukes, in 


* In general, at Cairoy the bride walks under a canopy, 
completely veiled, and supported by two females, to the re- 
sidence of the bridegroom. 
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i796, amounted to one thousand seven hundred, His 
wife is the daughter of the celebrated Ali Bey, and the 
widow of his master.. She is much respected by all 
her husband’s ‘cotemporaries; and whenever a bey is 
~ appointed over a government, she lectures him on his 
duties, and reminds him of the excellent conduct of 
her father. 

Mohammed.Bey Elfi, whose name implies he was 
purchased for a thousand patackes, is next in power to 
Murad Bey, his former owner. He is a man of quick 
apprehension and impetuous action, about thirty-five 
years old; possessing eight hundred Mamelukes, and 
visibly increasing in grandeur and authority. 

Ibrahim Bey el Uali, alluded to in the nuptial anec- 
dote as the bridegroom, is a young man about the same 
age with Mohammed Bey Elfi; his character is firm 
and sedate; his Mamelukes about six hundred, and his 
interests inseparably attached to those of the elder _ 
Ibrahim, his father-in-law. 

Aidib Bey el Zoghier, or junior, is likewise a power- 
ful ruler; between thirty and forty years of age; the 


most eminent in capacity among all the beys, and con- 


sulted by them upon all occasions. He possesses but 
-few Mamelukes; yet his prudence and abilities ensure 
him respect, and the populace rarely accuse him of any 
extortion. 

The wornen of Cairo are of a middling stature, and 
well formed. ‘The upper ranks are tolerably fair, 
which, together with their obesity, ensures them the 
admiration of the Egyptian gallants. They usually 
enter the connubial state at fourteen years of age, and 
are accounted past their prime at twenty. The Coptic 
women are favoured by nature with a genteel form, 
dark animated éyes, and an interesting countenance. 

It isa remarkable fact, that the children of Europe- 
ans, born in Egypt, seldom survive their second or 
third year. Mr. Browne is of opinion that it chiefly 
results from the injudicious fondness of their parents, 
who destroy their health by an improper warmth of 
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place and clothing, while the children of the natives 
are suffered to run about with scarcely any coveriug, 
and constantly enjoy a vigorous constitution. 

Having devoted part of the summer to the task of 
learning the Arabic language, and being provided with 
an interpreter and a menial, Mr. Browne commenced 
his journey towards Abyssinia on the 10th ot Sep-. 
tember; and after a pleasant passage of eight days over 
the Nile, he landed safely at the city of Assit, which 
is at this time the most considerable place in Upper 
Egypt. The situation is in all respects delightful, and 
the manner in which the water is conducted round 
the town is worthy of observation, A canal, dug ina 
parallel direction with the river, laves the foot of the 
adjacent mountains ; and after sirrounding Assiut and 
the neighbouring villages, it descends again into the 
Nile. The water, however, is only admitted at a 
certain period of the increase, when it is suffered to 
overflow the lands, and the city communicates with 
the river by an artificial read, that is raised above the 
common level, and leads to the point where the beats 
are laden and discharged. 

With respect to those vessels commonly appropristed 
to the use of passengers, between Cairo and Assiut, our | 
author observes that, exclusive of the motley company 
by which they are filled, they yield the most plea- 
surable mode of travelling that can possibly be ima- 
gined, as they are furnished with a simple awning 
of branches, as a protection against the immediate 
action of the sun, and their mariners chaunt responsive 
to the motion of their oars, while the calm and majestic 
Nile glides slowly forward, and the banks on either 
side are crowned with the luxuriant produce of the hus- 
bandman’s toil. The surrounding scenery, adds our 
traveller, is in every sense alluring, and the vessel offers 
an apt emblem of smiling fortune in her most prosper- 
ous career. | 

The internal. government of Assitit consists of the 
cadi, assisted by other civil officers, and five cashefs, | 
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who constantly reside there; it is the seat of a Coptic 
bishop, though the majority of the inhabitants are 

-Mahometans. Its chief support is derived from the 
‘Soudan caravans. Large quantities of wheat and fine 
flax are cultivated in the neighbourhood, which are 
sent to Lower Egypt in exchange for salt and other 
.articles. Indian goods are imported from Mecca by 
way of Cossir, but the European articles of broad 
cloth, tin, &c. are seldom seen. In the mountain 
above the city are several spacious caverns, curiously 
adorned with hieroglyphics and other emblematic f- 
gures. In one of the caverns (which seem to have been 
sepulchral, as they contain fragments of jars that for- 
merly held the ibis, dogs, cats, and other animals, 
which were either regarded as sacred, or slain to 
attend their owners to the silent mansions of the dead,) 
three chambers are hewn in the rock, which is of free 
stone, one sixty feet by thirty, another sixty by twenty. 
six, anda third twenty-six by twenty-five. Further 
up the mountain there are caverns still inore extensive 
_ than these. 

Female chastity is so severely guarded in this coun- 
try, that immediate death ensues upon its violation ; 
and the father, brother, or husband, who from ten- 
derness of disposition might hesitate to inflict this pu- 
nishment, would be shunned by his acquaintance and 
driven from society. The number of inhabitants in 
Assiit is estimated by Mr. Browne at twenty-five 
thousand. ‘Their provisions are cheaper than those of 

“Cairo, and the senjiak or bey of Said divides his year 
of office between Girgi and this city. 

Assitt has become very populous within a few years, 
through the excellent government of Solyman Bey, 
who has also adorned it with many trees and other im- 
provements. It was formerly known to the Arabic 
writers by the namé of Haut es Sultan, or the King’s 
Fish Pond, though no one is at present able to deter- 
mine from what circumstance such an appellation 
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arose. The chief antiquities between this city and 
Cairo are found at Shech Abade, which receives its 
name from the tomb of a Christian ecclesiastic, and 
at Ashmunein: in the former are two Corinthian co- 
Jumns richly adorned, each bearing a Greek inscrip- 
tion and standing diagonally opposed to each other. 

After passing about fourteen days at Assitt, Mr. 
Browne procured a boat of a moderate size for the 
accommodation of himself and his companions, and 
reembarked on the 4th of October in quest of new 
discoveries. 

The ensuing evening was spent before the village of 


| Mebala, that has been built within twenty years by 


command of a certain Osman Bey. ‘The materials are 
indeed rough, and the number of houses inconsiderable ; 


put the four streets of which it consists, are built in 


right lines, and are four times as wide as the generality 
of streets in such places. 

The expense of building is extremely small to the 
villagers of Upper Egypt, as clay and unburnt_ bricks 
may always be had for the trouble of collecting or 
forming them ; the case is exactly similar with regard 
to thatch; and the date tree, though of a perishable 
nature, affords the requisite timber. The rustic build- 
ers never waste their time in the preparation of useless 
decorations ; but in the considerable towns, as Ghenné, 
Assitit, Girgi, &c., the houses are generally constructed 
of superior materials, and are sometimes maguificent 
in their appearance. | 

Several large islands were remarked by our author 
in the course of the Nile; but as they were frequently 
changing place on account of new depositions of mud, 
it was impossible to mark them with accuracy. On 
the eastern side between Cairo and Asstan, the number 
of towns and villages amounted to near one hundred 


and sixty; and on the western bank, where there is a 


greater extent of cultivated lands, two hundred and 
twenty-eight were visible, exclusive of many that are 
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Situated within the limits of the arable land, and con- 
sequently cannot be distinguished by a passenger on 
the stream. 

Having passed Monfalut, a city of considerable ex- 
tent and population, Mr. Browne continued his na- 
vigation up the Nile till the Oth, when he came within 
sight of Kaw, or Gaw es Sherki, the Antezopolis of 
antiquity, where are several columns, that formerly 
appertained to a curious temple. Many of the stones 
are from eighteen to twenty feet in length, and are 
richly covered with emblematica! figares and hierozly - 
phics. 7 

From hence he proceeded to Achmim, the ancient 
Chemmis, or Panopolis, now a pleasant village on the 
€astern side of the Nile. Some fragments of columns 
still remain at this place, and similar caveras to those 
of Assidt are found in the neighbouring mountaia. A 
mummy had been recently taken from the principal 
chamber, as appeared from several remains of prepared 
cloth and human bones. The hieroglyphics are here 
painted in distemper, as is usual, upon a smooth 
surface of free stone, and the ceilings of the chambers 
have been plastered and coloured. From this ciream- 
stance it seems probable that the ancient EK xyptians 
held a custom, like many other Oriental nations, of 
annual visits to the dead, and that these rooms were 
built for the accommodation of the relations on such 
occasions, 

Phe neighbourhood of Achmin produces an abun- 
dance of sycamores, and the gardens are finely en- 
bellished with date and other trees. 

_ These sycamores bear a small dry fig, of a yellowish 
colour, adhering to the trunk of the tree. 

On the 11th of October our author arrived at Girgi, 
which, though now declining, was fo merly the capital 
of Upper Egypt. It has a spacious market-place, and 
an abundance of shops; and several large pieces of 
granite were discovered, about three feet thick, and 
hearly two yards in diameter, with a perforation of 
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twelve inches square in the centre. They were sup- 
posed by Mr. Browne to be antique mill-stones. 

Passing a populous town denominated Farshiit, and | 
noted for the abode of many Christians, our traveller 
reached Dendera, the ancient Tentyra, on the 17th, 
when he was agreeably entertained with the sight | 
of the noted temple which 1s accounted the most — 
perfect remain of Egyptian architecture, Its form is | 
an oblong square, two hundred feet by one hundred _ 
and fifty. A flight of steps in the middle of the wall | 
leads to a dark gallery that passes through all the sides. 
Many of the columns retain their original position, © 
and the painted hieroglyphics in the pronaos and in - 
the gallery are in excellent preservation. A cashef, | 
supposing that treasures were concealed under this 
mouldering edifice, was employed at the time of our > 
European’s visit in blowing up the walls. | 

Continuing his navigation on the Nile by moonlight, | 
which rendered his passage extremely delightful, Mr. |. 
Browne arrived the same night at Ghenné, the ancient } 
Ceenopolis, and from thence proceeded, on the 19th, , 
to Kepht, or Coptis, where the ruins of its ancient | 
buildings may fill a circumference of two miles. Se-+ 
veral small granite columns are scattered over the } 
ground, and part of a bridge is visible at a small di-+ 
stance; but it is impossible to ascertain the era of its) 
erection, nor is there any thing sufficiently striking in} 
its formation to interest the curiosity of a spectator. © | 

Quitting Kepht, our author proceeded on the follow-} 
ing day to the town of Kous, the Apollinopolis Parva;| 
it is situated about a mile from the eastern bank of the} 
Nile, and is tolerably populous, Towards the north-) 
east Mr. Browne observed an ancient gate, embel-| 
lished with a deep cornice and several emblematic} 
figures, | 

On the 21st he visited Nakade, where he found a 
Catholic convent; and the next day arrived at Aksor,) 
the ancient Thebes, where he understood the inhabi- 
tants had recently rebelled against the authority of the 


| 
) 
j 
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Mamelukes, and that the Troglodytes of the caverns 


in the Thebaic district still remained tumultuous, and ~ 


frequently assaulted the troops of the beys, by firing 
upon them from their recesses; and when pursued 


they would elude the vengeance of their enemies by 


a precipitate flight to the mountains. 

The massy and magnificent ruins of ancient Thebes, 
the Egyptian capital, the city of Jove, the city with a 
hundred gates, diffused on both sides of the Nile, are 

sufficient to fill the breast of every intelligent spectator 

with awe and admiration, while Homer’s animated de- 
Scription rushes into the memory; ‘ Egyptian Thebes, 
in whose palaces vast wealth is stored; from each of 
whose hundred gates issue. two hundred warriors, 
with their horses and chariots.” 

‘These venerable ruins, which are probably the most 
ancient in the universe, extend for about nine miles 
along the Nile; their breadth eastward and westward, 
towards the mountains, is equivalent to seven miles 
anda half, and the river is about nine hundred feet 
broad ; the circumference of the ancient city may be 
therefore computed at twenty-seven miles, 

In sailing up the Nile, the first. village within the 
precincts that strikes the eye of the passenger is 
Kourna, on the west, where the natives chiefly reside 
in caverns, Next is the village Abuhadjadj, and a 
small district denominated Karnak, both on the eastern 
side ; and towards the south-west Medinet Abu may 
be considered as the boundary of the ruins. 

The most considerable remains are situated on the 


eastern bank of the Nile, and are thus briefiy described. 


by our author : ing 

The great temple is an oblong, square building, of 
great extent, with a colonnade at each extremity; it 
stands in the district of Karnak, and its stones and 
massy columns are entirely covered with hierog!yphics. 
The temple of Abuhadjadj is the next In Importance, 
and a variety of ruins appears around curiously marked 
with remains of sphinxes and other figures. 
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On the western side of the Nile are two colossal 
figures of calcareous stone, that were apparently de- 
signed to represent a man and a woman. Remains of 


a stupendous temple are likewise observed, with ex-— 


cavated caverns in the rock ; and the rnagnificent edi. 
fice called the Palace of Memnon is well deserving 
the examination of the curious. Many of the columns 
are nearly forty feet high, and upwards of nine in di- 
ameter: the walls and columns are decorated witha 
variety of hieroglyphics. This ruin stands at Kourna. 
Behind the palace is a passage that leads up the 
mountain to the sepulchral caverns that were con- 
structed for the reception of the ancient kings. ‘They 
are all hewn in the free-stone rock, and are apparently 
formed upon one general plan, though differing in the 
formation of their respective parts. The entrance is 
by-a passage of considerable Jength that opens into a 


chamber, from which it branches out in two directions; 


the one leading to the large chamber, with a sarcopha- 
gus of red granite in the midst; and the other disco- 
vering several painted cells or recesses, where, among 
a variety of figures and hieroglyphics, Mr. Browne par= 
ticularly noticed the two harpers described by Bruce: 
the paintings were in general in good preservation. 

On our author’s landing with his Greek attendant 
at Kourna, he was surprised to see no other inhabitants 


than two or three women, who were standing at the. 


mouth of one of their dens; and as he passed in quest 
of the Shech el Belad, to request a guide, one of them 
asked him in Arabic, whether he was not afraid of 
crocodiles: he replied in the negative ; when she em-. 
phatically said, ‘‘ We are crocodiles,” and proceeded 
t6 describe her own people as a ferecious clan of 


thieves and murderers, ‘They are indeed a dangerous. 


people, essentially different in person to the other 
Egyptians, and regarded with horror by the people of 
Cairo, whe informed our author, that if he attempted 


to Jand among them he would require a guard of. 


twenty men, ‘This account, however, proved to. be 
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exaggerated, as two guides, assigned him by the Shech 
el Belad were sufficient to protect him frora insult 
and molestation. 

At the village of Beirat is a native spring, and some 
others are found in the neighbourhood, the water of 
which is perfectly sweet, though different from that 
of the river. | 

Their favourite weapons are spears of twelve or four- 
teen feet in length, which are sudden and deadly in- 
struments in their hands, 

Though some European authors are of opinion that 
Thebes was never surrounded by a wall, Mr. Browne 
found sufficient vestiges to establish a contrary belief. 
In the precincts of the great temple at Aksor is a 
small chamber, lined either with porphyry or red gra- 
nite, from the roof of which may be seen an insulated 
mass, toward the south, that has apparently been a 
gate. Some other imperfect remains are visible, with 
a telescope, under the same circumstances in the direc- 
tions west and north. From the situation of these 
ruins, precisely opposed to each other, at the three 
cardinal points, it seems extremely probable, that these 
were three of the gates belonging to the ancient city. 

After spending three days in the vicinity of Aksor, 
Mr. Browne resumed his voyage up the Nile on the 
26th of October, and on the following day arrived at 
Isna, the residence of the fugitive beys, who are ex 
tremely poor and dejected on account of their long ex~- 
clusion from the government. The town is tolerably 
extensive, and a similar temple to those of Thebes 
was discovered by our author, who observes that it 
was in good preservation, but inferior in size to the 
others. The inhabitants have a ridiculous superstition: 
among them concerning crocodiles, similar to that en- 
tertained in the West Indies. They assert that these 
creatures have a king, whose residence is in the vicl- 
nity of Isna, and who has ears but no tail; they like- 
wise affirm that he is perfectly harmless, and some of 
them are bold enough to say they have seen him. 
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After visiting a village called Hillal, where some 
relics of an ancient town were discovered, comprising 
two small dilapidated temples, a mutilated statue, and 
part of a thick wall of unburnt brick, our author 
proceeded to Edfaé, where he inspected a portico and 
the ruins of a temple; and:on the 30th passed the 
Gebel e} Silsili, or Chained Mountain, from which, in 
ancient times, a chain. was passed across the Nile. The 
rock, which is of free-stone, is embellished with se- 
veral sculptures. 

From hence Mr. Browne sailed by Kum Ombu, 


literally the Ruins of Ombos, saw the temple de- . 


scribed by Norden, and on the following day arrived 
at Assuan, the ancient Syené, where he found but 
few remains of antiquity, and those seemed rather of 
Roman than Egyptian fabric. The modern town is in 
a ruinous state, andits population is very small. Its 


chief support arises from a small impost upon dates | 


passing from Ibrim to Cairo. ‘. 

At a small distance from Assuin are still visible the 
tombs of the Mamelukes who fled from Selim on his 
invasion of Egypt. Nearly opposite is an isle con- 
taining some remains of antiquity, among which a 
statue of granite appears bearing a lituus in each hand. 


Many of the present inhabitants have the Negro for- 


mation, hair, and countenance. At the distance of 
three hours’ walk from Assuan is the cataract, in Ar 
Shelal, or more properly Rapides, being only an easy 
descent of the river among several obstructing rocks 
of granite: the noise of its fall is scarcely audible. 

In the vicinity of this cataract Mr. Browne observed 
some black rocks, but the distance prevented his as- 
certaining the nature of their substance. It is well 
known that many of the engraved stones and ancient 
statues in Egypt are of basaltes ; but as no quarries of 
this kind have been discovered either in Egypt or the 
other districts of Africa, it is most probable they were 
drawn thither from Abyssinia. 

After waiting three days at Assuan in hopes of pur- 
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suing his route up the Nile, Mr. Browne had the mor- 
tification to find that a war had broken out between 
the Mamelukes of Upper Egypt and the cashef of 
Ibrim, which totally stopped the caravans, and pre- 
cluded the possibility of his further progress ; he was 
therefore necessitated to abandon his favourite hope, 
of visiting Abyssinia by this route, and to think of re- 
turning. He accordingly quitted Assuan on the 4th 
of November, and passing rapidly down the river he 
atrived in three days at Ghenné. 

On his return to this place he resolyed to gratify 
his curiosity by an excursion to Cossir, notwithstand- 
ing the Bedouins infested the road, and his undertaking 
was rendered extremely dangerous by a violent quarrel 
that had recently taken place between the natives of 
Cossir and the mariners of an English vessel, the 
latter of whom had rashly fired on the town and 
killed several individuals, 

Having agreed with an Arab for three dromedaries 
and an attendant, he accordingly left Ghenné, early 
in the morning, on the sth of November, and arrived , 
by the most northern route at the place of destination 
on the 11th, about sun-rise. The principal inhabi- 
-tants complimented him on his arrival; but all seemed 
to examine him with a suspicious eye, which might 
probably result from his inability to converse fluently 
in Arabic. An old shereff in particular, who had ac- 
quired an intuitive discrimination of character by his 
frequent visits to Mecca, Constantinople, Bagdad, and 
other parts of the Turkish empire, perplexed him with 
a variety of questions, and would indisputably have 
discovered him, had not his servant luckily joined the 
conversation, and waived the subject, _ 

The dress and language of the inhabitants of Cossiy 

seem to approximate to those of the eastern shore of 
the Arabian Gulf rather than to those of the Egyp- 
tians. They are armed with a lance, and a jong 
crooked knife called the jembia. Their number is 
very small, though greatly augmented by strangers 
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who are continually passing and repassing through 
their town. They are provided with excellent fish, 
but otherwise provisions are very scarce, as there is 
no cultivable land in the neighbourhood; even their 
butter is brought from Arabia; and the only good 
water that can be procured is purchased of the Be- 
douins, who bring it from Lerfowi, which is at the 
distance of three hours, 

The commerce in coffee is considerable ; pepper 
and other spices are brought there free of duty, and a 
few Abyssinian slaves are landed there in their passage 
from Jidda to Cairo. The houses are commonly built 
of clay, and the town is altogether uninteresting to a 
traveller, as it does not exhibit a single remain of an- 
tiquity. 

On the 13th of November Mr. Browne quitted 
Cossir about half past seven in the morning, and pro- 
ceeded along the straight road to the village of Bir 
Ambar, where he obtained some tepose in the house 
of a civil peasant, and then continued his journey to 
Ghenné, which he safely reached in about three hours. 

During his return, our author remarked that ‘the 
road, which was almost level throughout, had been cut 
with immense labour in rough and lofty rocks of por- 
phyry, that still environed it on each side, and exhi- 
bited a grand and terrific appearance. Jn the route he 
took in going, he observed a succession of small struc- 
tures, which, from their formation and the marks of 
fire within them, seemed to have been originally used 
as signals. A chain of rocks consisting of red granite . 
seemed to extend itself in a northerly and southerly 
direction ; large rocks of porphyry, both red and green, 
were likewise visible; and the route might altogether 
be said to unfold a treasure of marbles that were suf- 
ficient to astonish the beholder, and to demonstrate 
that, if the quarries are again wrought, modern archi- 
tecture may equal that of the best ages of Greece or 
Rome in richness and durability of ornament, 

The coloquintida is found in great abundance near 
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Birambar and Ghenné, but its value is so trifling at 
Cairo that the natives scarcely think it worth the 
trouble of gathering. At Ghenné is a manufactory 
of earthen bottles and water-jugs, which are prettily 
formed of a fine blue clay, convenient in size, and 
possessing the power of filtration in a peculiar degree ; 
large jars are also made in a similar manner, and are 
highly estimated at Cairo, where the inhabitants pur- 
chase them with avidity, in preference to the manufac- 
ture of any other place. . 

Having procured a small boat for his conveyance, 
and two dervises for companions in his journey, Mr. 
Browne reimbarked: on the second day of his return, 
and after stopping at all the principal towns, without 
any new occurrence he arrived on the 21st at the 
city of Assiut, where he was afflicted with a severe 
_fever, in consequence of his exposure to the sharp air 
in the road to Cossir and on the Nile: by taking 
a powerful dose of James’s powder, however, it was 
happily removed, and on the 30th he had regained 
sufficient strength to set sail for Cairo. 

On his arrival at Benesoef, he landed, and expressed 
a wish to proceed from thence to Feiume; but finding 
that a conveyance could not be procured without great 
difficulty, he relinquished the idea, and resumed his 
former course till the 8th of December, when he 
again arrived at Grand Cairo. 

Previous to his visit at Ghenné, two Greeks, who 
were going to seek their fortune, came to Kous, where 
some words unfortunately arose between them, and 
they were advised to repair to the cashef, as to a proper 
arbitrator of their dispute: they accordingly presented 
themselves before this officer, who was noted for his 
violence of character, and who, on finding that their 
disagreement arose on the subject of money, termi- 
nated the hopes and fears of both parties by a barba- 
rous order for their immediate execution, — 

The report of this termination was considerably ag- 
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| 
gravated in reaching Cairo, and even the persons of 


the victims were changed, as it was there asserted that 
our author was one of the persons so inhumanly mas- 
sacred, and that the cashef’s master was among the 
number of those who had been deceived. The aga 
in whose department Kous was situated, wrote an 
account of the event, with a suitable comment, and an 
offer of any reasonable reparation to the Austrian con- 
sul at Cairo, who was about to forward it to the British 
consul at Alexandria, when Mr. Browne arrived in 
time to contradict the general opinion. The murder 
of the two ill-fated Greeks was said to remain un- 
noticed, 

Anxious to visit Feium, acity distant about sixty 
miles to the south-west, Mr. Browne quitted Cairo 
on the 28th, and proceeded to the village of Moknan, 
where he procured a recommmendatory letter from the 
shech, to an officer who resided further on toward the 
south, and who might prove useful to him on his in- 
troduction at Feiam: he then continued his journey 
through a fine grove of date trees, that were fertilized 
by means of several cisterns, supplied with water 
during the increase of the Nile; passed a natural 
opening in the chain that constitutes the western 
boundary of Egypt, and shortly after arrived at Tamieh, 
which is pleasantly intersected by a canal, and sur- 
rounded with the cheerful scenes of cultivation. 

This little town is celebrated for an excellent ma- 
nufacture of mats, though its situation is so insecure 
as frequently to overwhelm the natives with the deep- 
est distress, on account of their stock, which is for- 
cibly seized by the wandering Arabs, and carried away 
without any possibility of redress. ‘The night prece- 
ding our traveller’s visit, a robbery had been committed 
to a considerable amount, and musquets were repeat- 
edly discharged, to keep’ off a small party of the ban- 
dittt who still continued in the neighbourhood. 


Quitting Tamieh, our author passed another canal 
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at Senuris, the seat of a hospitable shech of the Be- 
douins, and on the Ist of January, 1793, he arrived at 
Feiim. 

This city, which is unwalled, but tolerably populous, 
is situated on the principal canal leading from the Nile 
to the lake, and is surroanded with cultivated grounds 
and a charming assemblage of gardens, formerly cele- 
brated for a profusion of roses propagated by continued 
layers, and producing an excellent rose water that was 
purchased with avidity by the natives of various coun- 
tries; but the cultivation is now evidently on the de- 
eline. The adjacent fields are richly clothed with 
wheat and other grain: the water is excellent, and 
provisions tolerably plentiful. ‘The city contains se- 
veral mosques and okals, or public warehouses; the 
houses are partly built of unburned brick and partly of 
stone, the inhabitants are chiefly Mahometans, and the 
government is vested in a cashef. 

At a small distance, towards the north, are the ruins 
of an ancient town called Medinet Faris, or City of 
the Persians, by the Arabs. Some broken statues and 
busts were here offered to sale, some vitrifications were 
also observed, and seemed to indicate an Arab glass- 
work, and some jars resembling those formerly used 
to contain the dead ibis. Mr, Browne is of opinion 
that this place is the ancient Arsinoe. 

Having devoted three days to the satisfaction of his 
curiosity and necessary refreshment at Feiim, our 
author proceeded towards the Lake, now called Birket 
el Kerun, but which is in reality the Moeris of Strabo 
and Ptolemy. Its length is computed at between 
thirty and forty miles, and its breadth at the widest 
part six miles; the utmost extent of its circuit must 
consequently be reckoned at ninety miles. On the 
south and north-east is a rocky ridge in every appear- 
ance primeval: in the extremity nearest Feiim: are 
some isles, where there is a flat sandy shore ; and, in 
short, the whole appearance of the place is strongly 
adapted to point out the absurdity of those who have 
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imagined this lake to be the product of human art, — 
The water is brackish, and the fish rather indifferent ; 
yet several fishermen are constantly busied on, the ~ 
lake in miserable boats, and contrive to procure a sub- 
sistence, 

The western extremity is under the jurisdiction of 
the Muggrebine Arabs, who suffer no person to travel 

thither unless he is under their own immediate pro- 
tection, This information frustrated the expectations 
of our author, who was anxious to visit some ruins 


that were said to exist there. The Arab shech of Abu 


Kissé affirmed that it would require four days to make 


the circuit of the lake; that there were no villages in 
its vicinage, and that nothing could be procured but 
from the Muggrebines already mentioned. It is re- 
ported that human bones are sometimes found on the 
eastern extremity, 

Pursuing a south-easterly direction from Feiim, Mr, 
Browne observed two small pyramids of unburnt 
brick, and a passage through the mountain at Hawé4ra ; 
he then passed the town of Illahon, where the inhabj- 
tants are chiefly husbandmen. He then returned to 
Bédis, after noticing the channel of a large canal, de- 
nominated the Bahrbila ma} and a long deep cut 
now called Bathen, but supposed to be the artificial 
Meeris of Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. 

Next day he passed the pyramids of Dash ur, five of 
which appeared successively, exclusive of those of Sa- 
karra. ‘That of Medan is built of soft free-stone, in a 
singular form, but bas apparently been very elegant, 
The top is now extremely broad, and would probably 
be difficult of ascent, but our author imagines that its 
summit was originally completed by another square 
that has been removed. The northern side has been 
materially injured by the attempts of various travellers 
to gain a view of the interior, which is however en- 
tirely solid. The base of this pyramid has been ertro- 
neously described as a natural rock ; but Mr. Browne, 
on removing the surrounding sand, and.examining the 
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corners, clearly discerned the cement and the respec- 
tive stones to the very foundation, 

Of the pyramids of Dashtir, two of which are large 
and two small, the fourth is the most southerly, and is 
built in the form of a cone, terminating in an obtuse 
triangle. The faces of these pyramids are all directed 
to the four cardinal points of the compass: they have 
hot the least appearance of any casing, nor do the 
stones point to the centre, like those of Jizé. Ata 
small distance is a pyramid of unburnt brick, and a 
small one of stone, not completed. 

Ten of these monuments, of a superior size, exist at 
Sakarra; besides a great number of smaller ones, that 
have been frequently plundered for the purpose of 
building, at Jizé, Cairo, &c. and are scarcely distin- 
guishable from the surrounding sand-hills. 

‘The two largest are at the distance of two hours and 
a half from Jizé, and are well known to all who have 
travelled in quest of Egyptian curiosities. In that 
which has been opened, Mr. Browne found a great 
chamber, lined with granite, that was thirty-four feet 
five inches in length and seventeen feet two inches in 
breadth, containing a sarcophagus of the same material 
as the lining of the chamber: besides these. were ob- 
served a small chamber, eighteen feet*nine inches in 
length, and seventeen feet one inch in breadth ; also 
an antichamber; a main gallery; a descending passage 
of one hundred and five feet one inch; and a passage 

to the inferior chamber that measured one hundred 
and nine feet one inch. The general material in these 
edifices is a soft white free-stone, replete with shells, 
and the rock on which they stand is of the same 
nature, tes 

Our author also visited the pleasant site of the an- 

cient Memphis, on the left bank of the Nile, between 

the river and the mountains, and about ee hours 

distant, towards the south of Cairo, The land ts ‘fie 

richly clothed with corn, and embellished with fine 

date trees, No remains of antiquity are visible, except 
x 2 
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a few pieces of sculptured stone and some heaps of © 
rubbish. The spot was formerly surrounded with a 
canal, and seems altogether a more eligible situation 
than that of Cairo, Its extent might be marked by 
the ground where remains are sometimes dug up, 
and which is overgrown with a sort of thistle that 
seems to flourish peculiarly among ruins. It is most 
conveniently visited from the Coptic monastery of Abu 
Nemrts. | 

Of the several capitals of Egypt in successive ages, 
Thebes or Diospolis seems to lay claim to the greatest 
antiquity. Next was Memphis, a venerable and an- 
cient city, Babylon, which according to all accounts 
was founded by the Persians, seems to have been only 
the capital of a part retained by that people after the 
subjugation of Egypt to Cambyses. Alexandria suc- 
ceeded Memphis, and remained the chief city till 
Grand Cairo was founded by the Saracens. 

On the Ist of March, 1793, Mr. Browne quitted 
Cairo incompany with a large caravan, consisting of a 
hundred and fifty persons, and twe hundred camels, 
in order to proceed to Suez. ‘The road may be de- 
scribed as nearly one. uniform plain, in general hard 
and rocky, though occasionally varied with patches of 
deep sand. Asthe camels were permitted to browse 
without restraint upon the verdure that was lightly 
sprinkled over the Desert, the journey was but slowly 
conducted. The mofnings and evenings were rather 
cold, though the hours of noon were commonly sultry. 
On the third day a shower of rain descended, in cons 
sequence of the south-west wind having subsided, and 
continued falling for four hours anda quarter. Though 
some Europeans have erroneously supposed that na 
rain falls in Egypt, our author observes, that showery 
weather will sometimes prevail for a week together at 
Alexandria; and that he has sometimes seen rain at 
Cairo. In Upper Egypt showers are extremely rare, 
and only one fell while he continued in that country. » 

After a tedious progress ef five days the caravan 
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arrived at Suez, which our author describes as a smal! 
town, built chiefly of unburnt brick, except a few of 
the mosques, which are of stone. Its population com- 
prises Mahomcetans and a few Greeks. Its chief article 
of trade is coffee, and its only apparent fortification 
consists in some old cannon, that are in all probability 
unfit for service. The sea is extremely shallow near 
the town, yet there is a small yard for ship-building, 
where Mr. Browne observed two vessels in an im- 
perfect state, besides four three-masted vessels at a 
small distance, with ten others of various descriptions, 
and several large boats without masts. The Arab 
method of ship-building, says Mr. Browne, is very sin- 
gular. The natives are ignorant of the art of bending 
timber, and consequently. none of them are crooked 
but what are formed so by nature. They are very 
slender, and where the upper and lower nbs unite, 
they pass by the side of each other. ‘lhe largest of 
the ships in the neighbourhood of Suez at the time 
of our author's visit, was intended for the Indian trade, 
and the rest were designed for traffic to Jidda. 

« Exclusive of oysters, and some other of the shell 
kind, Suez is but indifferently supplied with fish ; that 
of the best kind seldom coming higher than Cossir. 
Meat is generally scarce; bread extremely bad; milk 
and butter purchased in small quantities of the Arabs ;- 
and water bought by the skin, of the same people, at 
a considerable price. ee 

A mount of rubbish exists in the vicinity of Suez, 
where the ruins of Arsinoe may yet be distinguished. 
The spot is now denominated Kolstim, where some 
remains are visible of a stone ‘aqueduct that originally | 
communicated with Bir Naba. Petroleum, which is 
esteemed as a cure for bruises, &c. is brought to Suez 
from a rock on the African side of the gulf. In 
crosssing this gulf, near the entrance of Suez, boats 
are commonly used at high water, but at other times 
it may be forded by either camels, Lorses, or men, 
with the greatest safety. 

x 3 
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In the shallow parts of the adjacent sea, Mr. Browne 
discovered a species of weed, which, being of a bright 
red colour and a spongy quality, appeared in the sun- 
shine exactly like coral. Though unable to learn its 
Arabic name, or the purpose to which it may be ap- 
propriated, our author is inclined to imagine that it 
may have given the. recent name to this sea, if it was 
found in great quantities at a former period. This’ 
was undoubtedly the Arabian Gulf of the ancients, 
whose Red Sea was the Indian Ocean, and the weed 
alluded to may probably be the suph of the Hebrews, 
from whence their name of the sea might have arisen. 
Lhe shores are sprinkled with a beautiful variety of 
shells, as are also those of Maadie in the neighbour 
hood of Aboukir. 

At Suez our author passed the ford on the 8th of 
March, and proceeded at first along a barren coast, 
and then through some pleasant and fertile vales, em- 
bellished with.a variety of shrubs and date trees, and 
bounded by mountains of red granite, till the 14th, 
when he arrived at ‘Tur, where the Greek priests of 
a small convent pointed out a spot where a church 
is said to have been buried, and miraculous noises fre- 
quently beard; but on visiting the place, merely in 
expectation of some natural phenomenon, Mr. Browne 
affirms that he found nothing. 

Quitting Tur on the 18th, he continued his route 
till the morning of the 22d, when he reached the mo- 
nastery of Sinai, which is large, with a good garden, and 
a subterraneous passage. A small mosque is erected 
within the walls tor the convenience of the Arabs. 

The mountain now.bearing the appellation of Sinai 
18 very lofty and abrupt; on the northern side ef it 
our author observed some snow. The whole is a ree 
markable rock, of red granite, diversified with patches: 
of soil, that have been either brought thither by 
human industry or washed down by the rain. These 
spots produce almond trees, figs, and vines; while in-. 
numerable rills of water gush from. yarious apertures 
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in the precipice, and meander pleasantly among the 
little gardens. Sinai, says Mr. Browne, has two 
summits, the one resembling Parnassus, the scene of 
inspiration, and the other known by the name of St. 
Catharine; the latter is the highest, and may probably 
be the Sinai from whence Moses descended with the 
Decalogue. 

After contemplating the beauties of this remarkable 
place, and observing from the mountain the eastern 
gulf of the Red Sea, our author returned to Suez, and 
from thence to Cairo, without any occurrence that was 
worthy of mention. 

At the moment of Mr. Browne’s return from As- 
sian to Assitt, the caravan of Jelabs from Dar Fur, 
called the Soudan Caravan, arrived at Elwak, when 
they affirmed that at the expiration of two months 
they should return home. Their delay, however, was 
protracted during the residue of that winter; and it 
was not till March, 1793, that they quitted Cairo for 
the Upper Egypt. 

The necessaries for their journey were collected but 
slowly, and our author employed his time during their 
stay in drawing intelligence from various quarters re- 
lative to his passage, and such things as might be most 
prudently taken with him. The persons of whom he 
requested such information gave him no intimation 
of that asperity which so strongly marks the conduct 
of their countrymen towards a Christian. The late 
sultan of Far had indeed been justly famed for the 
mildness of his disposition, and the kindness of his be- 
haviour towards persons of every description; but a 
stronger reason for the silence of the Furians might be 
this; A native of Soudan is always the most servile and 
obsequious creature of the human race, at Cairo, 
where he treats a Christian with nearly as much re- 
spect as one of the Mahometans ; in his own country, 
however, he repays with interest the contempt that has 
been shown him by the inhabitants of Egypt. 

Having embarked on the Nile, Mr, Browne set out 
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from Bulalt on the 21st of April, and on the eighth 
day arrived at Assit, after a passage that was ren- 
dered unpleasant by contrary winds. His first care 
was then to provide camels for his route, as they were 
exceedingly scarce. At length however he purchased 
five for about the sum of 65/. sterling; made up his 
provision of food for the journey, and after a delay of 
fifty days departed in company with the caravan, 
which had now assembled. ‘The weather was ex-' 
remely sultry, and consequently unfavourable to tra- 
velling; but the Soudan merchants, notwithstanding: 
their indolent disposition, esteem the variations of cli- 
mate unworthy of their attention, when profit is con-_ 
cerned, and long habit has familiarized them with heat: 
in such a manner, that what would completely over- 
power the inhabitant of a northern nation is no serious 
motive with them for the remission of their labour. 

The route taken by this caravan was by Sheb and 
Selimé, from whence they crossed the Desert in a 
south-westerly direction. On the 25th of May they: 
encamped ona mountain above Assit till the 28th, 
when they proceeded by short stages to Elwah. 

The Jelabs usually pay at the rate of about a patacke 
for each camel, to the Muggrebines, for their protec- 
tion, or rather for forbearing to plunderthem. This tri-- 
bute was however refused by our author, who alleged: 
that he was only a stranger employed on business to 
the Sultan, and consequently not of the number of 
merchants who regularly traded to Soudan. This re- 
fusal occasioned a slight dispute, but the Arabs finally 
relinguished their demand. 

As the camels were loaded heavily, the Jelabs tra- 
velled slowly in detached parties, till the 31st of. the 
month, when they came toa high rocky mountain: 
called Gebel Rumlie, which seems to constitute the 
wall of Egypt and the eastern boundary of the Low 
Desert, where are situated the Oases. It consists of 
a coarse tufa; its road seems in many places to have 
been opened by art, yet it is so rugged and difficult 
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of descent, that the travellers were a full hour in reach- 
ing the bottom, while the camels suffered greatly ber 
neath their heavy burdens, and were frequently in, the 
most imminent danger of falling. 

The view from the summit of this rock lost itself 
in a spacious valley, consisting chiefly of rocks and 
sand, but occasionally diversified with small clumps of 
date trees, and other marks of vegetation. 

Having gained the plain, it was judged expedient 
to unload the camels, and allow them some rest till 
the morning ; when four hours and a half were em- 
ployed in passing from the foot of the mountain to 
Ainé Dizé, the first place that affords a supply of water, 
and the northern extremity of the Great Oasis. 

From hence they proceeded for about eight hours, 
over a waste country, to Charjé, when the leader of the 
caravan thought fit to notify his appreach to the town 
by beat of drums, a discharge of small arms, shouting, 
and other tokens of joy. At Charjé there is a gindi, 
or officer, and another at Beiris, both belonging to 
Ibrahim Bey el Kebir, to whom those villages apper- 
tain; and to them is intrusted the care of all business 
that relates to the caravans during their stay there. 

On the 7th of June the travellers resumed their 
journey, and after a march of six hours over another 
dreary space they reached the village Bulak, where 
the houses are only smali pieces of ground inclosed 
with a clay wall, and usually destitute of any co- 
vering, Bulak, however, affords a good supply of 
water, and its inhabitants contrive to procure a sub- 
gistence by the sale of their dates. 

Having devoted one day to rest and refreshment at 
this place, the travellers proceeded through Peiris and 
Mughess, till the morning of the 20th, when they 
artived at Sheb, whose name implies that it produces 
a considerable quantity of native alum. Ly digging 
to the depth of a few feet in the sand, a tolerable sup- 
ply of water is here obtained. lhe general surface 
of the ground abounds with a reddish stone, and in 
many places argillaceous earth is visible. This part 1s 
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frequently infested with an itinerant tribe of Arabs, wha 
come hither from the neighbourhood of the Nile. 

On the 23d our author came to Selimé, which is 
a small verdant spot, pleasantly situated at the foot of 
a ridge of rocks, that are of no great height or extent. 
It affords the most excellent water of any place on 
the route, but yields no vegetable fit for the support 
of either man or beast, though the eye is agreeably 
relieved from the dry sterility of the circumjacent. 
surface. A small building, consisting of loose stones, 
has been erected at Selimé, most probably by some of 
the wandering tribes who cross the Desert in all direc- 
tions ; but the Jelabs affirm that it was originally the 
residence of an Amazonian princess named Selimé, 
who, armed with a battle-axe, bow, and quiver, and at- 
tended by a large number of followers, inspired all the 
inhabitants of Nubia with equal terror and veneration. © 

From hence the caravan continued their march to 
Leghea, where water is scarce, and unpalatable when 
found. The camels were now extremely weak and 
jaded, and the merchants were at a loss respecting the 
road, though several of them had traversed this desert 
ten or twelve times. 7 | 

Quitting Leghea on the 2d of July, after suffering 
great inconvenience from a southerly wind, that raised 
the dust in clouds and almost stopped the powers of 
respiration, they resumed their journey, and on the 
Sth arrived at the Bir el Malba, or Salt Spring, the 
vicinity of which is remarkable for the production of 
white solid natron, that becomes hot on immersion in 
water, and discharges a great portion of its air. The. 
Jelabs usually carry it in small quantities to Egypt, 
where it fetches a considerable price, and is appro- 
priated to the purpose of making snuff. 

At the well our author met with some natives of 
“echawa, who are stationed there occasionally to sup- 
ply the caravans with provisions and other necessaries, 
at a price that is sufficiently exorbitant to remunerate 
themselves for the fatigue of a ten days journey, Their 
articles of trafic were now peculiarly grateful to the 
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travellers, as the original stock of provisions had 
proved insufficient, and many camels had perished on 
the road. 

The neighbourhood of the Bir el Malha is some- 
times infested by a wandering tribe, called Cubba 
Beech, who rapidly traverse the Desert on the swiftest 
dromedaries, and gain their subsistence from the plun- 
der of the defenceless. They are not, however, pro- 
vided with fire-arms, and therefore seldom venture 
to attack so numerous a bedy as that which composed 
the caravan. | 

After a stay of four days, our author and his com- 
panions travelled with little interruption till the 20th, 
when they formed an encampment on a spot called 
Medway; but as this place was, destitute of water, 
they were compelled to purchase that needful article © 
of the Mahrea Arabs, whom they met with wicker 
baskets of so close a texture that they are used for the 
conveyance of either milk, water, or any other liquid. 

On the 23d they came to the Wadi Mafruk, or the 
first springs within the iimits of Fir, but they were 
so much annoyed by a species of white ant, that built 
its covered way to every thing within the tents, and 
by the increasing rains, which now began to inundate 
the valley, that they were compelled to abandon their 
camp, and seek a shelter in the adjacent village of 
Sweini, where Mr. Browne resided for several days 
in the house of a principal merchant who was es- 
tablished in the country. 

A melek, or governor, under the sultan of Dar Far, 
generally resides at Sweini, and there all strangers and 
merchants of every description are obliged to wait till 
the pleasure of the sovereign is announced with respect 
to their disposal. As our author, however, entered 

the country under considerable exceptions from the 
general rule of traders, and might rather be called, ac- 
cording to the Arabic custom, ‘‘ The king's stranger,” 
he expected to receive permission immediately to pro- 
-ceed to the royal residence; but as several misrepre- 
sentations concerning him had reached the sultan, and 
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consequently manacled the hands of the melek, with 
whom he frequently remonstrated, he found himself — 
detained without the least probability of knowing the 
reason, and therefore resolved to copy the example of 
the Jelabs, and wait the event with patience. 

The house he was in consisted of a number of se= 
parate apartments, built of clay, and covered with # 
slanting thatched roof, but unprovided with doers. All 
who could find place in it were permitted by the hos- 
pitable owner to lodge themselves without distinction ; 
and here the Jelabs continued for about ten days, 
when they all received permission from the sultan to 
proceed to their respective houses, on paying the cus~ 
tomary duties. 

As the circumstances attending our traveller were 
peculiar, and as many serious disadvantages could not 
have been well avoided or foreseen, he has given the 
following relation to the public, under the idea of ren- 
dering an acceptable service to other travellers. 

« Previous to my departure from Cairo, I was ap- 
prised that all commerce in Dar Fur was conducted 
by means of simple exchange; I therefore sought for 
a person who might transact this business for me 
with some degree of probity, as my entire ignorance of 
the articles fit for barter, and the application of my 
mind to other objects, were sufficient reasons to deter 
me from acting asa trader myself. 

«* A person was accordingly recommended to me at! 
Cairo, in whom I frequently observed keenness, but 
no fraud, and in general that absolute devotion to the 
will of his superior for which his countrymen are at 
least externally remarkable. 

‘Shortly after our departure, however, his abel 
quious behaviour was transformed into insult and dis- 
obedience, and on our arrival at Sweini he contrived 
to send one of his associates to the sultan, in order. 
to keep me from his presence, and to detain me under 
pretence of roy entering the country with some ini- 
quitous purpose. At the same time, the villain him- 
self, who formed this diabolical plan, tock advantage 
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of my momentary absence, to take from one of my 
boxes, that had been broken upon the road, a quantity 
of red coral, by the help of which commodity he ex- 
pected to make his way with the great.” 

In consequence of this villanous procedure in Mr. 
Browne’s servant, a person arrived at his lodging with 
a specious letter, impressed with the sultan’s seal, or- 
dering that no person should presume to detain or 
molest him till he arrived at the house of Ibrahim el 
Wohaishi, in Cobbé, where he was to continue till 
further orders should be issued for his admittance at 
court, ‘though our author was at that time ignorant 
of the plot, he thought it extremely singular that an 
order should be sent for the protection of his person, 
while it obliged him to confine himself to one particular 
spot. He was, however, unprovided even with the 
means of remonstrance, and therefore knew that sub- 
Mission was unavoidable. 

His situation was now truly pitiable, while he lan- 
guished in the most cruel suspense without any ap- 
parent sign of a remedy ;—absent from his friends, 
separated from his Egyptian acquaintance, and regarded 
with horror by the mistaken devotees of the country, 
who viewed him as an infidel, and his complexion as 
either a sign of disease, a mark of divine indignation, 
er the most unequivocal proof of inferiority of species. 
Such ideas had closed every heart a@ainst him, averted 
the wonted hospitality of the natives, and inflamed 
their personal pride and intolerant zeal. 

Thus unsettled in his own mind, and persecuted by 
an ignorant race, our author confesses that he began 
to grow impatient, and on the fourteenth day after 
his arrival the agitation of his spirits communicated its 
pernicious influence to his state of health, and brought 
of a violent fever, attended with extreme pain in the 
head, and a temporary delirium. This was succeeded 
by a dysentery that continued for two days, and ren- 
dered him unable to assist himself. Fortunately, how- 
ever, he had the prudence to reflect, that of all the 
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aliments there to be procured, scarcely any could be 
found that were not pernicious, and he therefore con- 
fined himself, after the first attack, to the use of bark 
and water, which he drank in large quantities. 

At the expiration ef a month the symptoms began 
to diminish, and Mr. Browne again requested leave to 
visit the sultan, but the desired permission unly served 
to increase his sufferings. The rainy season was in- 
deed at an end, but the air still continued insalubrious; 
which, together with extreme abstinence, fatigue, and 
anxiety, served to renew the malady, and to incapaci- 
tate him during several months from all personal ex- 
ertion.. At length, however, the increasing heat of 
summer began to meliorate the air, and to produce a 
regular transpiration, when he began to revive; and 
soon gained some degree of strength. 

On his arrival at El Fasher, he was introduced to 
the melek Missellim, one of the principal ministers, 
Though ignorant and illiterate in the extreme, he had 
a peculiar quickness of apprehension, and gaiety of 
temper had rendered him acceptable at court, where, 
our author observes, he appeared rather as a buffoon 
than a minister of state. 

He received the European with a rude stare of 
stupid astonishment, that was immediately followed by 
a smile of mingled scorn and aversion. He was seated 
on a mat, under an awning of cotton cloth, with some 
other of the royal attendants, who entered into con- 
versation on the person, character, and intentions of 
the stranger, partly in their vernacular idiom and partly 
in Arabic. A wooden bow! of polenta and another 
of dried meat were then served up to them, of which 
our author refused to partake, as his indispositiot® had 
totally deprived him of appetite. When they had sa- 
tisfied themselves with their repast, they asked a num- 
ber of ridiculous questions concerning Europe, many 
of which were prudently waived by our author, and 
to others he gave such replies as he judged the most 
satisfactory. He then introduced the subject of greatest 
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importance to himself, and informed the melek that 
he had travelled from a far distant country to Cairo, 
where he had heard the king, Abd el Rachman, much 
celebrated for his magnificence, power, justice, and 
hospitality ; that in consequence of this he had un- 
dertaken to visit Dar Fur, from motives of curiosity 
and to form a collection of medicinal herbs, supposing 
his person would have been unmolested, his property 
secure, and that permission would have been granted 
for him to have gone wherever he might have thought 
proper; but as he had been unhappily deceived in all 
his expectations, he now ventured to ask redress for his 
grievances, and protection for the future. He then 
requested permission to go to Sennaar, in order to pro- 
ceed to Habbesh ; entreated that three or four persons 
might be sent with him, as an escort, to the frontiers 
of Kordofan ; and concluded by observing, that he had 
a small present for the sultan, consisting of such ar- 
ticles as the nature of his circumstances permitted him 
to bring. 

To this address the melek answered, ‘‘ Merchant, 
you are welcome to the Dar. The sultan is kind to 
strangers, and has ordered a sack of wheat and four 
sheep to be sent to your lodging. At present it is 
impossible for you to pass through Kordofan, as the 
king has a great army there; but when the country 
Shall be in subjection, he will grant your request. 
When you are admitted to an audience, you wij] only 
have to explain the nature of your grievances, and they 
will be immediately redressed.” 

Vhe hour of prayer was now announced ; when the 
officers commenced their religious ablutions, and Mr. 
Browne retired to his tent. 

After this visit, our author suffered so severe a relapse 
as to.be unable to perform the common offices of life, 
and even to suppose that it was drawing to anend. 
Whenever any symptom of amendment appeared, he 
sent word to the melek that he earnestly wished to be in- 
troduced to the sultan, and then ta be dismissed as soon 
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as possible. No reply was vouchsafed to this message; 
buat the following day the melek visited the invalid, 
with several attendants, and desired to see the mer- 
chandise that was brought from Cairo. With respect 
to part of the articles, as splendid habiliments, ¢e- 
_ signed for the king, &c., Mr. Browne readily satisfied 
his curiosity ; but he insisted om examining the con- 
tents of a small chest, which contained a number of 
articles that were either useful to our author, or in- 
tended for presents at Sennaar, or wherever else he 
might be able to penetrate. A positive refusal was 
tLerefore given upon this point; but on the officer's 
attempting to break open’ the box, Ali Hamad, the 
treacherous factor, with his accustomed villany, pro- 
duced the key, and submitted the articles in question 
to the melek’s examination. Several of the smallest 
immediately disappeared; some English pistols were 
reserved, to be taken by the sultan at the valuation of 
his own servants; and the telescopes, books, and wear- 
ing apparel of our author were graciously left him, 
evidently because they were regarded as things of no 
value. 

Next day the proposed valuation was made, not- 
withstanding the warmest remonstrances on the part 
of our traveller, when a few articles were estimated at 
their real value, but most of them were stated far below 
it. A pair of double-barrelled pistols, silver mounted, 
~which had cost twenty guineas in London, was valued 
at one slave, or fifteen piastres; when Mr. Browne 
exclaimed, that if their object was plunder, and mat- 
ters of bargain and sale were conducted in their country 
by force instead of consent, it would be much better 
to seize the whole, without the ridiculous form of a 
purenase. No person then vouchsafed him an answer, 
but on the morrow he received two camels as a com- 
pensation for lis ungenerous usage. 

Having been exposed during fifteen days to great 
variations of temperature, frequently irritated by ill 
treatment, and so totally disregarded that he could 
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scarcely obtain sufficient water to save him from perish- 
ing with extreme thirst, our author judged it expedient 
to return to Cobbé, where the shelter of a clay house,» 
and some degree of privacy, might possibly tend to the 
restoration of his health and spirits. He accordingly 
hired two Arabs, and, with the camels that had been 
given him and the few articles that remained of his. 
property, he arrived on the third day at the house 
where he had received the sultan’s letter, 

During his residence at Cobbé he attempted to cul- 
tivate the acquaintance of the most considerable inha- 
bitants, and as they became habituated to him his si- 
tuation became less distressing. By constantly study- 
ing the dialect of the country, which differs greatly 
from the vernacular idiom of Egypt, he frequently ob- 
tained much amusement from listening to the legal ar- 
guments of the people; their arbitration of particular 
disputes ; and their mode of conducting a bargain, 
which sometimes lasted for several hours. The sultry 
hours of noon were usually devoted to the society of 
the graver men, who used to sit and converse under a 
shed erected for the purpose; and though their dis- 
course was seldom enlivened by, witty remarks, or ren- 
dered instructive by profundity of observation, it was 
always carried on with good humour, and served to 
banish many unpleasant reflections from the mind of 
the stranger. 

The following summer, 1794, our traveller resolved - 
to go and reside near the sultan, as he might then have 
an opportunity of imploring redress for his grievances, 
and at the same time press his request for permission 
to pursue his journey. He therefore quitted his lodg- 
ing and proceeded to F] Fasher, where he obtained a 
temporary accommodation in the house of a native 
named Musa, whom our author describes as the most 
worthy and amiable character that he ever met with 
among the Mahometans. ‘Though no motive whatever 
would have induced him to eat out of the same plate 
with a Caffre (the name here given to an European). 
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he was strictly observant of the rites of hospitality, and 
supplied his lodger with an ample provision of food 
every day from his kitchen. He frequently observed 
that it was a precept of his faith to detest the person of 
an unbeliever, but that he was neither obliged to in- 
jure such an one, nor should he think himself excusable 
in attempting it. 

As the meek Misellim was now employed by his 
sovereign in the south, Mr. Browne was placed be- 
neath the protection of the melek Ibrahim, a man of 
about sixty years of age, tail of stature, but mot ath- 
letic, and rather characterized by the roughness than 
the express.on of his features. His hair is entirely 
gray, the motions of his body ungraceful, and his man- 
ners totally unpolished. His understanding, however; 
and sagacity, seem well adapted to his station, which 
is one of the greatest in the empire. 1n matters of 
faith he is an intolerant enthusiast; but in private con- 
cerns, or any thing that does not affect the prevailing 
superstition, his judgment is cool, and generally guided 
by sound prudence. Avarice is his predominant pas- 
sion; and, notwithstanding his immense revenue, he 
possesses so little of Arabian generosity, that a person 
is accounted unfortunate who goes supperless to his 
evening council, Having never seen an European, he 
regarded our author in much the same light as the 
dwarfish Goitres of the Alps are contemplated by the 
inhabitants of France or England: From his discourse 
it appeared that he regarded the Franks as a small 
tribe, cut off from the rest of mankind by their singu- 
larity of complexion and dreadful impiety. 

On our author's introduction to this singular charac- 
ter, he was weleomed by the melek, assured of redress 
for his past grievances, and promised protection for 
the future; but it seems this language was a mere com- 
pliment, in return for a present that was brought by 
Mr. Browne; as during three months he was never 
to be seen, unless our traveller obtruded himself on 
xis notice, and even then he received no mark of 
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common civility, much less the promised compensa 
tion. : 

Anxious to obtain an audience of the sultan, our 
author regularly attended his levees, which are from 
six in the morning till ten, but could rarely obtain ad- 
mittance; and when he did, he experienced such pointed 
disregard, that he had no opportunity of speaking. He 
then returned to his shed, hungry, thirsty, fatigued, — 


and disappointed, and afterwards visited the markets, 


which are usually held from four o’clock in the after- 
noon till sun-set. Occasionally he strelled out with 
his gun in quest of amusement, af er the commence- 
ment of the rainy season, but ‘scarcely ever observed 
any thing worthy of notice in the animal or vegetable 
kingdoms. : 

On Mr. Browne’s first audience, he observes, he was 
too much indisposed to be capable of minute observas 
tion. The sultan was seated at the door of his tent, 
and requested to see the stranger's watch, and a copy 
of Erpenius’s Grammar, which had been mentioned 
to him by one of his servants ; but after casting his 
eyes on each, he immediately returned them, thanked 
eur author for his present, and rose to retire. 

During the next summer Mr. Browne obtained ad- 
mission to him when he was holding a divan in the 
outer court; He was then mounted on a white mule, 
appareled with a scarlet benish, a white muslin tur- 
ban, and yellow boots. His saddle was of crimson 
velvet; his sword, which was adorned with a hilt of 
massy gold, was held in his right hand, and a canopy 
of muslin was supported over his head. ‘The vast con 
course of people then assembled rendered it impossible 
for our author to make himself be heard. 

On another occasion he contrived to gain admittance 
to the interior court, when the sultan, who was hear- 
ing a private cause, was seated on a kind of chair, co- 
vered with Turkey carpet. His head was encircled by 
a red silk turban ; his hands engaged with a chaplet ot 
red coral, and his knees supporting the imperial sword. 
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As our author was now so near him as to obtain a per~ ” 
fect idea of his countenance, he fixed his eyes upon 
him for that purpose; but the sovereign was evidently 
discomposed at’ such an observation, and retired ab-’ 
ruptly the moment the cause was concluded. : 

At another visit, Mr. Browne found him standing 
in the inner court, with a long staff tipped with silver 
in his right hand, and the sword of state in his fete 
The melek Ibrahim presented him with a small piece 
of silk and cotton, of the manufacture of Damascus, . 
inthe name of the European, when he returned an- 
swer, ““ May the biessing of God be on him !” and 
instantly retired, 

Anxious to make another effort to promote his de- 
sign, our author presented himself before the monarch 
at a great public audience, when he found him séated 
on his throne, that was spread with small Turkey car- 
pets, under a lofty canopy, composed of various stuffs 
of Syrian and Indian fabric, loosely suspended from a 
light frame of: wood. ° At some distance were seated 
the meleks, on the right and left, and behind-them a_ 
line of guards, whose dress consisted chiefly of a cot- 
ton shirt of the native manufacture. They were all 
furnished with spears and targets, and each wore on 
his head a cap ornamented with a small plate of cop- 
per and a black ostrich feather, Behind the sovereign | 
were several eunuchs in splendid habiliments ; and at 

is right hand: stood a kind of hired encomiast, who 
continued to vociferate during the whole ceremony, 
‘ See the buffalo! the offspring of a buffalo; a bull 
of bulls; the elephant of unrivalled strength; the 
raighty sultan Abd el Rachmén el Rashid ! May God 
prolong thy life, O master ! May God assist thy coun- 
cils, and crown thy arms with conquest !”’ 
. This audience proved, however, equally vexatious 
to our traveller with the preceding ones, as he was 
again compelled to withdraw without effecting his de-: 
sign. i : 
' The sultan here alluded to, is a man rather under 
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the middling size, about fifty-five years of age, with 
expressive features, black complexion, animated eyes, 
and a short, full beard. When he appears in public 
he is usually attended by a number of guards, and 
several siaves, the latter. of whom are employed to beat 
a canopy over his head. When he passes, his subjects 
bow profoundly to the earth, or kneel with the deepest 
humility; even the meleks approach the throne on 
their hands and knees; but this servile compliment is 
not expected from foreigners. 

With respect to the topography of Dar Far, our 
author has given the following account, with some 
interesting observations on its inhabitants, customs, 
revenues, &c. 

The town of Cobbé, which is the principal residence 
of the merchants, and placed almost in a direct line 
from the northern to the southern extremity of the 
country, is situated in 14 deg. 11 min. lat. and 28 deg. 
8 min. lon, It is more than two miles long, but ex- 
tremely narrow, and the houses are erected at consi- 
derable distances, which, together with a large portion 
of ground attached to each dwelling, as an inclosure, 
must of necessity occasion a great waste. It is, how- 
ever, rendered extremely pleasant by a great variety of 
trees, which appear in every quarter, and yield a charm- 
ing shelter from the beams of the sun. The inhabi- 
tants are supplied with water from wells of a small 
depth, that are citler dug within the inclosure of the 
houses, or in the bed of a torrent, which surrounds the 
town in the rainy season. Their mode of digging is, 
however, unskilful, and they are frequently driven to 
great extremities, when the quantity of water proves 
inadequate to the public consumption. Cobbe was 
only furnished with one small mosque, simply built of 
clay, at Mr. Browne's arrival, but, previous to his 
return, a more spacious building was undertaken, with 
the leave and assistance of the sultan. The inclosed 
area was about sixty-four feet square, and the walls 
were designed to be three feet thick, 
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South-east of the town is a large open space, where 
a market is held twice in the week, for the sale of pro- 
visions, and all other commodities which the country 
produces, or which can be conveniently procured from 
other parts. In this market from ten to fifieen oxen, 
and from forty to sixty sheep, are ordinarily slaughtered 
for the consumption of the adjacent villages. Slaves 
are likewise brought thither, but are commonly sold 
privately, though the practice is londly reprobated, as 
facilitating the sale of those who have been stolen from 
other places. | Wa 

- The other principal towns of the empire are, Sweini, 
Kourma, Cubcabia, Ril, Cours, Shoba, Gidid, and 
Gelle. Sweini is situated almost north of Cobbé, at 
the distance of two days diligent travelling. Kourma, 
a smali town, west by south, at the distance of five 
hours, Cubcabia, a place of greater note, nearly due 
west, at the distance of two days and a half, over a 
rocky and mountainous road. Cours, north by west, 
at five hours and a half, travelling from Cobbé. Ril 
is distant about three days further, in a south south- 
easterly direction, and may be computed at sixty miles ; 
Shoba is two days and a half distant from Cobbé; Gidid 
about one day and a half, in a south-easterly direction ; 
and Gelle is situated at a smal] distance from Cubcabia. 

Sweini derives its chief importance from being the 
general resort of Egyptian merchants. Provisions are 
extremely plentiful, and during the residence of the 
Jelabs, a daily market is held. The poorer class of 
inhabitants are either Arabs or natives of the province 
Zeghawa. ! 

At Kourma, the population is very small, exclusive 
of the merchants, who, together with their dependants, 
occupy the chief part of the town. A market is held 
twice in the week for various sorts of provisions, as at 
Cobbé. ene 

Cubcabia may be properly denominated the key of 
the western roads, as Sweini is of the northern. The 
town is large, and its inhabitants numerous, comprising 
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Furians, Arabs, natives of Bergoo, and strangers of 
various descriptions. ‘Their market is celebrated for 
an excellent supply of leather and strong cotton cloths, 
that are usually worn by the people of both sexes. 

Cours is divided between a number of traders from 
the river,~and a sect called Fukara, who affect an un- 
common share of piety, and are peculiarly remarked 
for their intolerant zeal, and brutality to strangers. 

Ril is the key of the south and eastern roads, inha- 
bited partly by Furians and partly by foreign mer- 
chants. It is well supplied with water, cattle, bread, 
butter, milk, and vegetables, and altogether seems 
admirably suited for the imperial residence, though the 
reigning sultan has abandoned a house that was built 
by one of his royal predecessors. .A melek is com- 
monly stationed here, with a body of troops, as a guard 
to the frontier, and to keep the wandering Arabs, who 
abound in the vicinage, in proper subjection. 

Shoba is said to be well supplied with water, and 
has some chalk pits in the neighbourhood ; these, how- 
ever, were nearly exhausted, by command of the sultan 
Feraub, who fixed upon this town as a temporary 
dwelling, and accordingly erected a palace. Some of 
the inhabitants are Jelabs, but the majority are Fu- 
rians. 

Gidid is situated south-east of Cobbé, in the road to 
Ril. It is chiefly occupied by ecclesiastics, who will 
scarcely allow a traveller sufficient water to allay his 
thirst, though this town is noted for an excellent sup- 
ply of that useful element. Gidid is likewise the resi- 
dence of some oriental merchants. | 

Gelle is under the galling tyranny of a priest, whose 
intrigues and hypocrisy have gained an entire ascend- 
ency over his master, and whose insatiate avarice has 
plundered the townsmen, till they have scarcely a mat 
to repose on, or sufficient clothes to defend them from 
the changes of the weather. Consequently Gelle is 
esteemed the least flourishing town in the empire. 

The population of Cobbé, we have already observed, 
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consists of merchants ; these are mostly employed in 
tiading to Egypt, some of them are natives of that 
country, but the generality come from the river. 

Egyptians chiefly from Said, a few Tunisines, and 
natives of Tripoli, come and go with the caravans, only 
remaining long enough to dispose of their merchan- 
dise; others have married in Dar Pir, and are now 
recognised as subject to the sultan ; and the remainder 
consists of foreigners, from Dongol:, Makas, Sennaar 
and Kordofan. In this town there are two or three 
places appropriated to the tuition of youth, The chil- 
dren of the indigent are usually taught gratuitously by 
some of the Fukara, but persons in easy circumstances 
"are expected to remunerate the teacher for his trouble 
and attention. ‘Three persons usually lecture in the 
‘Koran, and two others in, what they term, theology. 

The government of Dar Fur is the monarchical, as 
being expressly favoured by the dispensation of Mas 
homet. It is true, the sultan cannot act in opposition 
to the letter of the Koran, but his conduct frequently 
oversteps the boundary of the laws, and, as he is neither 
controlled por assisted by any council, his power may 
justly be styled despotic. He publicly speaks of the: 
country and its productions as his personal property, 
and of the inhabitants as little else than his absolute 
slaves. If his decisions are at any time marked by 
flagrant injustice, the ecclesiastics venture to express 
their sentiments with some boldness, but the effects of 
their opposition are always trivial; nor does the mo- 
narch fear any thing but a spirit of general disaffection 
among his troops, who are able to drag him from his 
envied splendour, and.to invest whomever they think 
proper with the insignia of royalty. Fis power in the 
provinees is delegated to officers, who are equally ar- 
bitrary in their respective districts. | 

On the death of the sultan the title descends properly 
to his eldest son, and in default of: male heirs, to his 
brother ; but this rule of succession is frequently in- 
fringed, upon various pretences ; as the minority of the 
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son, or the pretended usurpation of the late sovereign, 
till at length the pretensions of those who have any 
rightful claim to the throne are-to be decided by war, 
and consequently become the prize of the strongest 
/ party. 

<“Tt was in this manner,” says Mr. Browne, “ that 
the sultan Abd el Rachman gained possession of the 
imperial dignity, A preceding monarch, named Bokar, 
had three sons, viz. Teraub, el Chalife, and Abd el 
Rachman: the eldest of these obtained the govern- 
ment on the demise of his father, and reigned thirty- 
two lunar years, when he bequeathed the empire to, 
his sons. The second brother. however, pretended 
that none of them was old enough to govern the peo- 
ple, and accordingly seized upon the throne; but his 
xeign proved extremely short, as a discontented party 
commenced hostilities against him, in concert with the 
natives of Kordofan, and, with Abdel Rachman at 
their head, advanced to Dar Fir, where the two bro- 
thers came to an engagement, and the Chalife perished, _ 
beneath a multitude of wounds, with one of his sons, 
who gallantly fought in defence of his father. This 
victory, however, proved entirely useless to the right- 
ful heirs, as one of them was sacrificed to che ambition 
of the victor, and the others merely obtained a wretchec 
subsistence from tlie parsimonious alms of their usurp- 
ing relative. 

On his first accession to the imperial dignity, Abd el 
Rachman deemed it prudent to mark his conduct by 
some degree of moderation and self-denial, assuring 
his subjects that his thoughts were chiefly engrossed 
by the contemplation of a future state, and that the 
splendour of the empire was perfectly indifferent in his 
eyes. He even refused to see the treasures of his de- 
ceased brother; and when he entered the interior of 
the palace, with an unparalleled dissimulation he drew 
the folds of his turban over his eyes, and implored his 
Creator to shield him from the effects of surrounding 
temptations. At length, supposing himself sufficiently 
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established to defy his enemies, and to expect an im- 
plicit obedience from his subjects, who never attempted 
to question his authority, he dropped the specious mask 
of sanctity, and appeared in bis true character, of ava- 
rice and ambition; since that period he has been known 
to stand for whole days in stupid admiration of his gold, 
slaves, camels, and costly apparel. ‘The severity of 
his regulations, with respect to the military, had nearly 
alienated the affection of that powerful class at the time 
of our author's visit, and the people were so univer- 
sally disgusted with his practices, that his honours were 
apparently hastening to an end. 

The population of ¢o wide a country as Dar Fur 
must necessarily be attended with great difficulty to 
any one who should attempt to compute it with pre- 
cision. Mr. Browne supposes it cannot exceed two 
hundred thousand, as the army in Kordofan, consisting 
of about two thousand men, is spoken of as a very - 
large ones and in Cobbé, which is one of the most 
populous towns, the inhabitants of both sexes, in- 
cluding’slaves, cannot be reckoned at much more than 
six thousand. There are, indeed, a considerable num- 
ber of villages in the empire, but the largest of these 
is occupied by only a few hundred individuals. 

The people of Dar Fur consist of traders from the 
river; natives of the western copntry, who are either 
merchants or fakara; Arabs of different tribes, who - 
generally lead an itinerant kind of life on the frontiers,. 
where they breed oxen, horses, and camels; the people 
of Bego, or Dageou, who formerly ruled the country, 
but are now obedient to the sultan and the zeghawa, 
whose dielect is materially different from: that of the 
Farians, and who boast of a chief that once led their 
ancestors to battle, accompanied by a thousand horse- 
men. Kordofin, and several smaller kingdoms, are 
row subject to the crown of Fur, but their history is 
so imperfect, that nothing could be discovered respect- 
ing them, 

Agriculture does not seem wholly to be neglected 
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by the sultan, though probably the following practice 
may be rather a blind compliance with ancient custom, 
than the effect of individual public spirit. It is, how- 
ever, indisputably laudable in itself, and forms a striking 
contrast to many other of his regulations. At the com- 
mencement of the rainy season, the natives assemble 
for the purpose of sowing their corn; and while they 
are employed in turning up the soil and depositing the 
seed, the king, attended by his meleks and a train of 
followers, enters the fields, and makes several holes in 
the ground with his own hand. ‘This custom, which 
is similar to that of the Egyptian monarchs, recited by 
Herodotus, is said to prevail in Lournu and other 
countries in this part of Africa. Mr, Lrowne seems 
to imagine it a part of the Mahometan precepts, trans- 
mitted to posterity. When the corn is sufficiently 
ripened to admit of harvest, a number of slaves and 
women are employed in breaking off the ears, depo- 
siting them in baskets, and carrying them frem the 
“field, while the straw is permitted to stand, till it is 
either removed for thatch or applied to some other 
useful purpose. The grain is then thrashed, in an 
awkward manner, dried in the sun, and treasured up 
in a cavity in the earth, the bottom and sides of which 
are covered with chaff, to exclude the vermin. In 
this manner they keep their maize in tolerable pre- 
servation. When they design to use it for food, it is 
ground to flour, boiled in the form of a polenta, and 
eaten with milk, or a favourite sauce of pounded meat 
and onions. 

Their cakes, of the same material, called fragments, 
or seetions, are used as a substitute for bread ; and, if 
dexterously prepared, our author afhrms they are not 
unpalatable: they are also eaten with the above-men- 
tioned sauce, and sometimes with milk, or even water. 

The houses are generally built of clay, with a light 
roof, that serves to shelter the inmates from the in- 
convenichce of an ardent sun or a sudden shower. 
The edifie.s of the more opulent are plastered, and 
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coloured with red, white, and black. The apartments 
are of three kinds, one of which, called the donga, is. 
a square of twenty feet by twelve, covered with a few 
light beams, some coarse mats, a quantity of camels’ 
dung, and a smooth coating of clay; the door consists 
of a single plank, hewn out with the axe, and is se- 
cured by a padlock, as forming the repository of all 
their property. The kournak is ‘rather Jar cer than the 
donga, open in front, and thatched with the straw of 
the maize; this is accounted much pleasanter in sum- 
mer than the more confined buildings, and is therefore 
appropriated to repose and the reception of company. 
‘The other apartment, called the sukteia, is of the same 
kind as the kournak, but of a circular form, and from 
fifteen to twenty feet in diameter: this is designed ex- 
clusively for the accommodation of the women. The 
height of these buildings depends entirely on the will 
of the owner; they are, however, in general, about 
seven feet, except the donga, which is twelve or fif- 
teen; the floor of each is covered with clean sand, 
which is changed as often as occasion requires. A large 
and commodious: house, fitted to the use of the most 
wealthy merchants, contains a double suite of these 
apartments, and is sometimes furnished with a rub- 
buka, or additional shed, where a company may sit 
and converse in the open air. The interior fence of 
' the house is generally of clay; the exterior universally 
~athick hedge of dried thorny branches, which secures 
the cattle, and precludes the possibility of the slaves 
escaping ; but which, never taking root, is gloomy and 
ungrateful to the eye of a spectator. Such of the vil- 
lagers’ houses. as rise above the appellation of huts, are 
built in the form of the sukteia, but their substance is 
only straw, or some other material equally coarse and 
insecure, 

In their persons the natives of Dar Fur are by no 
means remarkable for cleanliness, as in place of per- 
fect end salutary ablutions, they rub their flesh with a 
preparation of ee and farinaceous paste, which is 
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, certainly efficacious in the removal of accidental sores, 
and the effect of a constant transpiration. ‘Uhe female 
slaves are extremely dexterous in the application of it, 
and to undergo the operation is one of the refinements 
of African sensuality: Though the Furians, as calling 
themselves the disciples of Mahomet, are attached to 
every superstitious formality in their devotions, their 
hair is seldom combed or their bodies. completely 
washed, It is true, they are strangers to the use of 
soap, and their country is entirely destitute of baths, 
Their interva!s of toil and repose are governed wholly 
by inclination or convenience, without any established 
‘rule. Their Jabours are frequently renewed beneath 
the scorching heat of the meridian sun, and their noc- 
turnal slumbers are commonly disturbed, either by a 
dread of robbers, or by the mosquitoes and other nox- 
ious insects that abound in their climate. 

‘| heir disposition seems more cheerful than that of 
the Egyptians, and that gravity which is inspired by 
the precepts of their prophet seems but ill adapted to 
their inclinations, With their fermented liquor, called 
buza, they are frequently inebriated, and have some- 
times committed such excesses in their convivial mo- 
ments, that all the property of a village has been for- 
feited to the king, and the inhabitants punished for 
their misconduct by an exposure to the most severe 
poverty. In the year 1795 the sultan published an 
edict wherein he forbade the use of that liquor under 

pain of death; yet, such was the attachment ot the 
people to their wonted beverage that they frequently 
indulged themselves in drinking from sun-rse till suns. 
set, during which time Mr. Browne supposes each 
man to have swallowed near two gallons of buza. For- 
tunately for the natives, it has a diuretic and diaphoretic 
tendency, which precludes any danger from such un-— 
reasonable libations. i 

Dancing is practised by both sexes in Dar Fir; and 
their fondness for this amusement 1s so great, that even 
the slaves will dance in their fetters to the music of a 
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Jittle drum. Each tribe seems to have its appropriate 
danee, which ts distinguished by a peculiar name, as 
t>at of Fur is called Secondari, that of Bukkara, Ben- 
‘ala, &c.: some are grave, others lascivious, but gene- 
raliy consisting of violent bodily exertions, rather than 
of elegant attitudes or graceful motions. 


The vices of cheating, lying, and thieving, with all 


others of a similar nature, are almost universal to these 
people with whom the most trifling property cannot 
be trusted out of the owner's sight. In matters of 
trafic the parent exults in deceiving the son, and the 
son triumphs In overreaching his father ; while, in 
their ordinary conversation, both God and their pro- 
phet are lightly invocated to sanction the most palpa- 
ble falsehoods. 

The natives are universally polygamists, and usually 

take both free women and slaves, without any other 
limitation than that of their own inclinations, though 
the precepts of the Koran imply that they shall only 
keep four tree women, and as many slaves as they can 
conveniently maintain. The sultan has upwards of a 
hundred of the former class, and many of his : meleks 
have twenty or thirty. 

The character, treatment, and situation of the wo- 
men are essentially different from those which mark 
the manners of other parts in Africa, sae to those which 
are established in Europe. 

In contradistinction to the Heyutien women, those 
of Soudan, on the arrival of a stranger, either remain 
in their seats, or only retire toa small distance, where 
they pass and repass about their ordinary business, 
within sight of the men. In Egypt a veil is the inva- 
riable guardian of real or pretended modesty; but in 
Dar Fur no woman attempts to conceal her face, ex~ 
cept she be the wife of some great personage. The 
middle and’ lower classes are contented with a slight 
covering of a cotton cloth wrapped round the waist, 
and another exactly similar in size, shape, and quality, 
thrown carelessly over the shoulders, 
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Some of the, most laborious offices are here assigned 
to the females, who prepare the soil, sow the corn, 
assist in the harvest, reduce it to flour, and, finally, 
convert it into bread. They likewise prepare their 
husband’s meals, wash his clothes, draw water, cleanse 
the apartments, and patiently endure the fatigues of a 
long pedestrian journey; while their husbands are 
mounted, idly, on an ass. At home, however, the 
voice of the woman has its full weight, as her concur- 
rence is indispensably necessary in every economical 
arrangement ; and, notwithstanding her corporeal exer- 
tions in the day, her recollection of real or supposed 
injuries is generally sufficiently strong to furnish matter 
for querulous upbraiding or pointed sarcasms. 

Whoever unites himself in the matrimonial band 
with the daughter of a king or powerful melek, may 
indeed gratify his vanity, but must never expect to 
_ find any solid advantage from their union, as she is the 
‘absolute moderatrix of his family, and his authority 1s 
soon reduced to a cypher. Of his real or reputed off- 
spring he has no disposal, either with regard to their 
situation, government, or instruction, The princess 
who has youchsafed to honour him with her hand, 
claims, in return, an unlimited right over all his pos- 
sessions, and her most unreasonable caprice must either 
be treated with the greatest indulgence, or her dis- 
pleasure is soon succeeded by the more dreadful ven- 
geance of the incensed monarch. 

The troops of Dar Fur are by no means celebrated 
for their skill, perseverance, or intrepidity ; but, on 
the contrary, the people usually rely on the Arabs, 
who follow them to the field, and who may be pro- 
perly denominated the sultan’s tributaries. They are 
indeed capable, with other savages, of enduring €X- 
treme hunger and thirst; but, even 1 this particular, 
they have no superiority over their neighbours. ‘They 
retain an inveterate animosity against the natives of 
Kordofén, who are, in their turn, equally implacable 
against the Furians. Our author is of opinion that this 
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unvaried animosity results from a jealousy of trade, as 
by their relative position Kordofan is considered as the 
‘most practicable communication between Fur and 
Mecca, and the caravans are unable to proceed from 
Suakem to Fur, without first obtaining permission of 
the governors in Kordofan. 

Current coin is never seen in Soudan, except at E] 
Fasher, where certain tin rings are given in exchange 
for small articles; their value, however, is in some de- 
gree arbitrary, and their sizes so various, that Mr. 
Browne observes, ‘‘ sometimes twelve, and sometimes 
one hundred and forty of them are given, for a certain 
quantity of cloth.” Austrian dollars, and some other 
silver coins brought from Egypt, are appropriated to 
the decoration of the ladies’: their use in dress; how- 
ever, is by no means general. , 

As gold is not found within the limits of the empire, 
it is rarely seen in the market; when it does appear, it © 
is usually in the form of rings, each weighing about 
five penny-weights, in which state it is brought from 
Sennaar. 

None but the Egyptians will receive the mahbv‘b, 
or other stamped money. ‘The other articles that pass 
current are such as belong to the dress of the natives ; 
as beads; amber, cotton cloths, kohhel and rea; be- 
sides which they occasionally traffic with slaves, oxen, 
and camels, - 

Previous to the establishment of Islamism, the Fu- 
rians seem to have formed itinerant tribes, in which 
state are many of the surrounding nations at present. 
In their persons they differ from the Guinea negroes. 
Their complexion is for the most part black, and their 
hair short and woolly, though some of them are seen 
with it of the length of eight or ten inches, which they 
esteem a particular mark of beauty. The Arabs, whose 
number is considerable within the empire, retain their 
original features, colour, and language, and seldom int- 
termarry with any but their own people. ‘The slaves, 
who are brought from Fertib, or the Land of Idolaters, 
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exactly resemble the natives of Guinea, and have a 
language peculiar to themselves. : 

At El Fasher, and in most of the towns except 
Cobbé, which we have already described as the chief 
residence of foreign merchants, tlie vernacular idiom 
is commonly used, though the Arabic is generally un- 
derstood. All judicial proceedings, held in the pre- 
sence of the sultan, are conducted in both languages ; 
being spoken in the one, and immediately translated 
into the other by a tergiman, or interpreter. ; 

Next in rank to the officers of state are the faquis, 
or priests, some of whom have. been educated at Cairo, 
but the generality of them in schools in their own 
country. They are totally ignorant of every thing but 
what relates immediately to the Koran. Their sect is 
that of the Iman Malek, whose tenets are held by most 
of the inhabitants of northern Africa, except the Egyp- 
tians, | 

The revenues of Dar Fur arise from a duty on all 
merchandise, which in many instances amounts to a 
tenth; forfeitures for misdemeanors, which are en- 
tirely at the disposal of the monarch, and rigorously 
demanded ; annual presents from every inhabitant, 
- according to his rank and fortune ; occasional presents 
from merchants, petitioners, and others; one tenth of 
horses, oxen, sheep, or camels, exacted from the 
Arabs; an annual tribute of corn from every village ; 
and the entire produce of the western district, called 
Gebel mawa, which yields an abundance of wheat, 
wild honey, and numerous articles, that are appropri- 
ated to the sultan’s table. The king 1s likewise the 
chief merchant in the empire, and must consequently 
_yeceive a considerable advantage from the quantities of 
his own merchandise that are regularly carried in the 
caravans to Egypt, and are frequently bartered by his 
own dependants against Egyptian articles in the coun- 
tries adjacent to Soudan. ; 

Such are the facts, which our author either relates 
from actual observation, or received from persons of 
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the most ugimpeachable veracity; but as every degree 
of intelligence, however small, might probably facilitate 
a further progress in this part of Africa, or yield some 
satisfaction to the curious reader, as relating to regions 
hitherto imperfectly described, he has presented the. 
public’ with the following miscellaneous remarks on 
Dar Fur and some of the adjacent countries. 

At the ceremony of leathering the kettle-drum, the 
Purians are represented as practising many superstitious 
customs; among which they are said to murder a 
young boy and girl, in the form of a sacrifice. Many 
idols are certainly ‘worshipped by the women of the 
sultan’s harem; and when the mountaineers are in 
want of rain, they offer a kind of sacrifice to an ima- 
ginary being, whom they describe as the deity of the 
mountains, 

The people of Dageou, a country on the west, are 
said to have come from the vicinity of Tunis; to have 
conquered the country now called Fur; and to have 
held it in their possession till their power was exhausted 
by frequent civil contentions, upon which the present 
race of kings succeeded, though from what origin our 
author could not possibly discover. It is said that the 
people of Dageou had a custom of kindling a fire on 
the inauguration of their king, which was carefully 
kept up till the hour of his death, At present the Fu- 
rians spread the carpets of the several deceased sultans 
before a new prince; and from the one he chooses, 
they venture to predict that his conduct will be similar 
to that of its former possessor. 

In Kordofin the people were governed by a king 
named Abli Calik, whom they still regard with the 
greatest love and veneration, and who, di ring a period 
of fourteen years, has been always renowned for his 
justice and probity. The kings of Kordofan had been 
_deputed by the Mecque of Sennaar, till after the death 
of the son of this celebrated prince, when it was rc- 
duced under the power of the Furians. 

Asnou, a country beyond Bornou, to the westward, 
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is reputed to produce so great an abundance of silver, 
that defensive armour, constructed of that metal, is 
frequently worn by the natives. The coats of mail 
are represented as extremely beautiful; and it is said 
that pieces are formed-of the same material, for the 
protection of the heads and breasts of the warriors’ 
horses. * ty 

Dar Kulla, among the southern countries, is a place 
of great resort to the Jelabs-ot Bergoo and Fur, who 
trade thither with salt, copper, &c. in order to pro- 
cure slaves. (I'welve pounds of salt is computed equi- 
valent to the value of a male slave, and fifteen as the 
price of a female ; if copper be the medium, two ro- 
tals are reckoned equal to four of silt. A large sort 
of Venetian glass beads, called hoddur, are here held in_ 
great estimation, and of tin are fabricated rings and 
other personal ornaments. The natives are described 
as partly Negroes and partly of a copper colour ; their 
language is nasal, yet simple in its construction, and 
easily attained; their devotion is idolatry, their persons 
cleanly, and their mercantile transactions marked with 
the most punctilious honesty. In that part of the 
country known to the Jelabs, there is a sovereign ; the 
rest is inhabited by a number of small tribes, who are 
ruled by. their respective chiefs. ‘They have some 
ferry-boats upon the river, that are impelled partly by 
poles and partly by a double oar, The nature of the 
soil and the abundant supply of water are so conducive 
to the growth of their trees, that many of them, when 
hollowed out, are large enough to form a canoe for the 
accommodation of ten persons. . 

Jelabs, who have visited Dar Bergoo, describe the 
natives of that country as a warlike people, who fre- 
quently make war, by sudden incursions, and spread 
ruin and devastation over a considerable space ina short 
time, Their women are always left behind at these 
times, which renders their military operations more 
successful than those of the Furians, who follow an 
epposite practice. Some of the idolatrous nations, 
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dependant on Bergoo, are said never to retreat from 
an engagement ; the heads of their spears are heated. 
in a fire, by the females, who march in the rear, and 
they likewise make use of poisoned arrows. 

in a remote part of the Pagan country, called Gnum 
Gnum by the Arabs, the people are described as can- 
nibals ; and several slaves, brought from thence, bave 
readily acknowledged that they devour their prisoners 
of war. They also strip the skin from the hands and 
faces of their slaughtered enemies, and after some slight 
preparation wear them as peculiar marks of triumph. 
Their spears or javelins are of iron, wrought by them- 
selves, and poisoned in the most dreadful manner by 
being heated to redness, and stuck in the trank of a 
particular tree, which yields the most deadly juice for 
their purpose. : | 

After waiting, in expectation of some redress for his 
wrongs, a considerable time at E] Fasher, our author 
was at length introduced by the melek Ibrahim to the 
sultan, who having heard the nature of his complaint, 
addressed himself in a short but energetic harangue 
to Ali Hamad, the treacherous factor, and to Hossien, 
a person who had accused the European falsely. ‘« One,” 
said he, turning to Ali, “* calls himself wakil of the 
Frank ; whereas, if he were a shereef and a miislim, as 
he pretends, he must know, that the law of Mahomet 
permits not a mislim to. be wakil to a Caffre ; another 
calls himself his friend,yet both are agreed in depriving 
him of his property, and in usurpifg the authority of 
the laws ; henceforth, therefore, I am, his wakil, and 
will grant him my protection.” All the parties were 
then commanded to retire to the house of Musa Wullad 
Jeffiin, melek of the Jelabs, whose appropriate juris- 
diction extends to the concerns of all foreign mer- 
chants. 

On his introduction to this man, who was described 
by all who knew him as possessing a boundless ambi- 
tion, together with the most consummate dissimulation ; 
Mr, Browne was agreeably surprised, by the graceful 
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dignity of his manners, and a more polished conversa- 
tion than he had yet experienced in the country. 
During three days, our traveller was honoured b 
sitting with him and partaking of the isl i 

3 g he provisions that 
crowned his table, with an abundant, if not a delicate 
supply ; and in consequence of this distinguishing 
mark of favour, the behaviour of the townsmen began 
: adually to alter, and Mr. Browne was soon respected 
by the principal people of the place. 

Having given a full and satisfactory account of the 
losses he had sustained since his arrival at Dar Fur, 
our author received so contemptible a compensation 
by way of redress, that he pointedly observes, he was 
msulted with the mockery of justice, yet necessitated 
to thank his oppressors for that which was merely ren- 
dered incomplete by their corruption and malignity. 

The first week of the mouth Rabia el Achir was 
distinguished by a festival, called ‘‘ the leathering of 
the kettle-drum.”’ During its continuance, which is 
usually eight or ten days, all the inhabitants, except 
absolute mendicants, are obliged to present their sove- 
reign with some mark of respect according to their 
yank, and the meleks accompany their congratulations 
with presents of considerable value. In return for 
this involuntary liberality of the people, the sultan’s 
kitchen is thrown open for the public; but so great a 
number of animals are slaughtered on the first day, 
that the greater part is obliged to be eaten in a cor- 
yupted state. This festival is also marked by a review 
of the troops; but as their equestrian exercises are no- 
thing more than an awkward imitation of the Mame- 
lukes, a particular description must of necessity prove 
uninteresting to the reader. 

In the summer ‘of 1794, five men were brought 
from some of the provinces to F) Fasher, under an ac- 
cusation of corresponding with the rebellious leader in 
Kordofan. This charge was deemed sufficient by the 
sultan to sanction their death, and he accordingly is- 
sued out his orders for their execution, without any 
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form of trial or further investigation of the business. 
A little after noon they were led to the market-place, 
loaded with chains, and escorted by a few of the royal 
slaves, while several meleks were commanded to ate 
tend, that ¢hey might know what to expect, if they 
should ever prove remiss in their duty. Three of the 
prisoners were very young men, the youngest ap- 
parently seventeen years of age. The executioner 
. gave them time to utter a short prayer, and then 
plunged a knife in the neck of the oldest, exactly in 
the same manner as they slaughter.a sheep; he fell, 
and struggled for some time, when the others suffered 
in their turn, The two first had borne their fate with 
great resolution, but the three last were much agitated, 
and the face of the youngest was bedewed with tears. 
Scarcely had the spectators satiated themselves with a 
view of this horrid sacrifice, when the slaves of the 
executioner brought forward a small block, and cut off 
the feet of the victims with an axe, in order to obtain 
their fetters, and then left the bodies as they were, till 
private humanity afforded them a peaceful grave, 
Towards the end of the year 1795, a body of troops 
was reviewed, previous to their marching to Kordofan, 
where near half the army had perished of the small- 
pox. Upon this occasion the spoils of Hashem were 
ostentatiously exhibited, consisting of eighty slaves, 
five hundred oxen, and two hundred fine camels, The 
whole procession closed with eighty horses, and many 
articles of inferior value borne by slaves, while the 
populace rent the air with exclamations of « Long 
live the Sultan! May God render him victorious !” 
4s during his residence at El Fasher and Cobbé 
Mr. Browne had received many assurances that the 
monarch intended to detain him in the country, he 
prudently threw out many hints which reached the 
royal ear, and ultimately proved of thd greatest advan- | 
tage. He then drew up a petition to the sultan, in 
which he repeated the nature of his sufferings, and 
earnestly begged leave to proceed on his journey to 
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Kordofan. To this request however no answer was - 
given, and Mr. Browne therefore presented him- 
self at court ii order to obtain some satisfaction. No 
answer was still given to that part of the petition 
which related to our author's progress ; but the sultan, 
who had received the value of seven hundred and fifty 
piastres in goods from the European, condescended to 
give him twenty indifferent oxen, that were only worth 
a little more than one sixth of that sum. ‘“‘ The state 
of my purse,’’ says our traveller, ‘* would not permit 
me to refuse this paltry supply, and | bade adieu to El 
Fasher, as I hoped, for ever.” 

Having made suitable preparations for his journey 
into Egypt, he now joined the chabir or leader of the 
caravan, who was encamped at Le Haimer, about 
three days journey from Cobbé, and who commenced 
his route on the sixth day of the second month after 
the Ramadan. ‘The caravan then proceeded by Bir el 
Malah, Leghea, Selime Sheb, and Elwah. Their pro- 
visions were coarse and in small quantity, which, to- 
gether with heat and fatigue, affiicted our author with 
a diarrhoea, At Beiris they were met by a cashef, 
who welcomed the Jelabs with a display of fire-works, 
treated them with coffee, and presented to each of the 
chief merchants a benish of coarse cloth, for which 
however he expected a slave in return, whose value 
was ten timies as great as the present. On our author’s 
arrival at Assiat, he was much debilitated by the effect 
_ of his diarrhcea and an abstinence of four months from 
animal food; but after a repose of about ihree weeks 
his disorder was considerably abated, and he was en- 
abled to proceed to Cairo. : 

On the 2d of December, 17996, Mr. Browne de- 
parted from the i-gyptian capital, and sailed down the 
Nile in a small boat towards Damietta. His little voy- 
age afforded no remarkable incident ; but he passed se- 
veral considerable towns, among which he mentions 
Manstira, as. being remarkable for the defeat of St. 
Louis, as is preserved in memory by its appellation, 
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which signifies ‘‘ The place of victory.” During a 
stay of only a few hours it was impossible to ascertain 
the extent of its population, &c. but our author eb- 
serves, its situation is so well adapted for trade, that 
mos: of the inhabitants are in easy circumstances. The 
mosques amount to seven, and the government is 
vested in a cashef, who is deputed by Ibrahim Bey. 

In the same route, about half way between Cairo 
and Manstira, are situated Miet Ghrammer and Sifté 
on opposite banks of the Nile. They are both towns 
of the second order, and abound with Mahometan 
inhabitants. The breadth of the river does not here 
exceed three hundred yards, but its depth is consider~ 
able. It may here be proper io observe that the great. 
est breadth of the Nile, when free from inundation, 
may be.estimated at rather more than one-third ofa 
mile, In the narrowest part the distance between the 
banks may be one hundred yards; the depth from 
three to twenty-four feet. : 

In the Delta* are several large towns, of which the 
chief is Mehallé el Kebir: the next in size and im- 
portance are Semmeneid and Meni. 

On the 5th of the month our traveller arrived at 
_ the noted port of Damietta, which presents a beautiful 

_ aspect on the first approach from the south, as the town 
is built on a gentle bend of the river, somewhat in the 
form of a crescent, and is surrounded with a charming 
extent of cultivation, that reaches to the lake of Man- 
zalé. “The soil is almost unrivalled in point of excellence, 
and is richly clothed with an exuberant vegetation, . 
rendered peculiarly delightful by a profusion of orange 
and lemon trees, that diffuse their aromatic odours 
xound the country, while the celebrated papyrus springs 


* To form a general idea of the Delta, the reader may cone 
template a vast plain intersected by small channels in all di- 
rections. ‘The canal of Mentif is almost the only considerable 
. stream by which, with the assistance of pumps, the interstices 
@re watered and brought to the utmost fertility. 
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‘up in verdant spikes to hide the deformity of the ad- 
jacent ditches. 


This plant was formerly produced in such abundance 
near Damietta that sleeping-mats were formed of it, 
and were transported to several parts of Lower Egypt. 
But since ‘he ignorance and superiority of the Mame- 
lukes have permitted the channel of the Nile to desert 
its proper bed, and consequently to give access to the 
sea water, the plants of papyrus and all the other vege- 
tabies have graduaily drooped and expired amidst the 
insalubrious efluvia of a marine marsh. Formerly 
the papyrus wes known to grow to the height of ‘nine 
feet; the stem was about an inch in diameter, and 
sufficiently strong to serve for the purpose of a walking 
stick. 

Mulberry trees and plantations frequently embellish 
the gardens of Damietta. The tethymalus or wart 
weed abounds in the neighbourhood. Scammony is 
by no means uncommon ; and lucerne grows in va- 
rious parts with surprising luxuriance. The eastern 
side of the river from Damietta to the northern extre- 
mity of the coast consists entirely of sand hills, and 
the greatest part of the road is lined with reeds. 

The town is constantly enlivened by trade, as it” ¥s 
the depdt between Egypt and Libya, and the mart for 
all the productions of the Delta. Its European com- 
merce is now very small; a few Venetian and Ragusan 
vessels sometimes bring cochineal and other commodi- 
ties, and formerly there were several French merchants; 
but their misconduct was such, with regard to the ladies, 
that the natives insisted upon their expulsion. . 

Of ruins, there are two mounts, near the eastern ex- 
tremity of the town; on the most northern of them 
is part of a strong brick wall, said to have been part 
of an ancient castle. From this elevation may be seen 
the places called the Field of Blood, where the conflict 
between the Christians and Saracens is reported to 
have been so obstinate, that the earth and water were 
ensanguined for a a ees time after the battle ; 
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and where St. Louis, according to the Arabs, was 
taken prisoner. | 

An ancient round edifice, styled the Tower of St. 
Louis, has been lately so much dilapidated, that no 
vestige now remains, but a piece of brick wall, which 
originally stood on the outside of the moat, and of 
which the mortar is equally hard with the brick. The 
residue of the materials was removed to the extremity 
of the shore, by order of Mohammed Bey Abu-dhabab, 
whose fear of the Russians induced him to erect a fort, 
at a great expense; which, being built on the sand, 
is now in aruinous condition, and partly surrounded 
by the water. 

‘Two mosques were observed in the town by our 
author, which he pronounces the only objects worthy 
of further remark. One of them is an ancient fg- 
‘mous edifice *, said to have been erected on the ruins 
of a Christian church. It is of considerable extent, 
and contains a number of marble columns, one of which 
is of porphyry and another of red granite. One, of 
yellow and white marble, is supposed by the supersti- 
tious natives to have the virtue of curing the jaun- 
dice, and is frequently scraped by the poorer class, 
who actually drink the powder as an infallible resto- 
rative. ‘The other mosque is a rich foundation, re. 
puted to maintain near six hundred indigent shechs, 
who are either paralytic or afflicted with blindness. 

Of the population of Damietta some idea may be 
formed from the number of mosques, which are said 
to amount to fourteen. ‘There is likewise a Greek 
convent, which is appropriated to the accommodation 
of strangers, as there is no caravansera in the place, A 
considerable manufactory is also established for cotton 
and linen cloths, that are sold for the use.of the bath 
and other domestic purposes. 
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* This. mosque is now deserted, and in a.great measure 
fallen to decay. 
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The lake Manzalé, already adverted to, is rather 
more than thirty miles in length, and is navigated by 
a number of small vessels, that are either employed in 
fishing, or in transporting passengers to and from the 
islands. This lake abounds with a sort of mullet, 
called ciri, which is dried and salted at Damietta, 
from whence it is sent, through Lower Egypt and 
Libya, to Cyprus. It is eaten with avidity by the 
poorer class of people, and by the Christians in their 
days of abstinence, though it affords an insipid and in- 
‘galubrious meal. ‘The desert islands, that diversify 
the appearance of the lake, are occasionally visited 
by great numbers of aquatic birds, which are en- 
snared in nets, and furnish a livelihood to many per- 
sons, who carry them to market. The water of this 
lake is brackish, but not strongly impregnated with 
salt. Where the most easterly branch of the Nile 
fell into it, are stil] some remains of the city of Tunis ; 
but our author had no opportunity of gratifying him- 
self and the public by an examination of the spot. 
Quitting Damietta on the 19th of January, 1797, 
Mr. Browne embarked in a small trading vessel, 
bound to the coast of Libya, and commanded by an 
Arab. The weather proving stormy, and the marmers 
_ being extremely unskilful, the voyage was rendered 
very dangerous, and part of the cargo, consisting of rice 
and raw hides, was of necessity thrown overboard, 
while another vessel that sailed in company was swale 
lowed up in the roerciless deep. At length, however, 
the seamen discovered the mountain of Ghaza; and 
afier a miserable passage of five days our traveller 
landed at the town of Yaffé. — 
The situation of this town, which is neatly built 
of stone, is so very unequal, that the streets are paved, 
in steps. It contains three small convents of Chris- 
tians, viz. Armenian, Greek, and Roman Catholic 
and afew Jews. ‘The town is walled, and has three 
gates, two of which still remain, but oné of the prin- 
cipal ones is shut Up. it is provided, with an eX 
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cellent wharf, an object rather extraordinary in the 
Levant ; but ships cannot possibly come up to it, nor 
is there any secure place of anchorage. The air was 
formerly deemed unhealthy, but has been lately pu- 
tified by the draining of the adjacent marshes. The 
beautiful and extensive groves of orange and lemon 
trees, which formerly embellished the neighbourhood, 
have, however, been destroyed in the sieges under- 
taken by Ali Bey and his successor, Mohammed Abu- 
dhabab, when the Mamelukes cut down these charm-. 
ing trees for the purpose of fuel. The government 
is now mild, being vested in an officer appointed by 
the Porte ; and notwithstanding the commerce is small, 
the population, gradually increasing, may be computed 
at near seven thousand individuals, Water js scarce, 
being carried by the women, though there is a small 
river in the vicinage. One of the governors designed 
to remedy this inconvenience, but previous to the ex- 
ecution of this laudabie plan he suffered an untimely 
death, by command of Jezzar pasha of Darnascus. 

Having procured two mules, for himself and his 
servant, and having obtained pei mission fret the agent 
of the convent to visit Jerusalem, Mr Browne pro- 
ceeded to Rama, distant about three nours, where he 
arrived safely, after viewing seven villages in his way 
from Yafté, 

Rama is pleasantly situated on a good soil, fur- 
nished with a well-built convent of the Franciscan 
order, and rendered. peculiar! y interesting by the prox- 
imity of some ancient groves of olive trees. 

Next morning our traveller resumed his journey, 
and proceeded over a rugged, barren, aod mountainous 
country, till about sun-sct, when he entered the, gate 
of Jerusalem. . i{is servant, having loitered behind, 
was stopped by some wandering Arabs, thrown from 
his mule, and robbed. -As the weather was intensely 
cold, and snow began to tall, the prospect of the ce.* 
lebrated city was not then sufficiently interesting to 
gratify the European’s expectation, Ji is seated on an 
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eminence, and its walls, which remain tolerably perfect 
and are constructed of a reddish stone, form the chief 
object in the approach. The. religious of Terra Santa 
are possessed of great power, and their manufactory of 
relics, crucifixes, chaplets, &c. is in a most flourish- 
ing state; yet the church of the Holy Sepulchre is so 
shameful y neglected, that the beams, said to be 
cedar, are faliing to decay, and the whole roof is so 
materially injured, that the snow descends into the 
midst ofthe church. The Armenians have a convent 
that is exceedingly handsome, and sufficiently large 
" to yield accommodation for a thousand pilgrims. The 
Catholic convent has a large subterraneous cistern, 
which receives the snow as it melts from the roof and 
other parts, and thus supplies the monks with water 
for a considerable part of the year. 

The Mount of Olives, on the east of the city, com- 
mands the best view of Jerusalem. In front is the 
chief mosque, said by the Mahometans to contain the 
body of Solomon. From the same mount may be 
seen inclear weather the Dead Sea in a direction nearly 
south-east ; the intervening region is extremely rocky. 

The tombs of the kings are composed of hard rock, 
and embellished with Grecian sculpture. On the sar- 
cophagi are numerous ornaments of foliage and flowers, 
and each apartment is secured with a heavy pannelled 
door of stone. They are supposed to have been con~ 
structed by command of Herod and his successors, 
~-who swayed the sceptre of Judea ; but they are now 
materially injured’ by the attempts of various persons 
to discover hidden: treasures. 

Bethlehem is situated at the distance of six miles, 
in a beautiful country, blest with a salubrious air and 
abundant fertility. ‘The water is conveyed in a low 
aqueduct which formerly passed to Jerusalem. The 
Fons Signatus is a charming spring, yielding a constant 
supply to three large cisterns, one of which is in to- 
Jerable preservation, Ata small distance from these, 
a beautiful rivulet called the Delicis Solamonis laves 
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the herbage of the valley and fertilizes some fine gar- 
dens, while the circumjacent soil is richly clothed with 
an elegant assemblage of ‘ig-trees, vines, and olives. 

About the same distance, towards the Wilderness, 
stands the convent of St. John, in the midst of a pic- 
turesque and highly-romantic country pleasantly spotted 
with olive trees and vineyards. The mode of agri- 
culture is here extremely curious, As the country 
abounds in abrupt risings and declivities, little walls 
are built for the purpose of sustaining the soil, and 
forming narrow terraces. The earth is turned up with 
sinall ploughs drawn by oxen, and it requires a dexter- 
ous driver to turn his plough in such a manner as to — 
avoid damaging the walls. The cultivation is generally 
crowned with abundant success. 

Of cattle, the breed is generally small; horses are 
very scarce; and asses, resembling those of Europe, 
are commonly used for travelling. 

The population of Jerusalem may be estimated at 
near twenty thousand souls, The government is in 
the hands of an aga, who receives his authority from 
the pasha of Damascus ; his troops, however, are so 
inconsiderable, that the whole of Palestine may be re- 
garded as in the power of the Arabs. Arabic is the 
general language, except among the Greeks and Ar- 
menians. ‘The Christian women, who abound in the 
city, are distinguished from the believers of the Koran 
by white veils) The Mahometans wear a similar ar- 
ticle of dress, but always of another colour. 

On the 2d of March, 1797, our author quitted Je- 
rusalem, and after riding about three hours arrived at 
Beneth, where he devoted the night to repose, and on 
the following day pursued his route to Naplosa, the ~ 
capital of the district called Samaria. 

‘Ibis town is pleasantly situated between two hills, 
upon one of which is the castle. It has several mosques, 
and carries on a considerable trade with Damascus and 
the coast ; there is also a cotton manufacture, The 
government is -nominally vested in a person de- 
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puted from the pasha of Damascus, but in fact con- ' 


‘ducted by the principal inhabitants. ‘Lhe population 
is large, including many Jews of the Samaritan ‘heresy; 
but the natives are very hostile to Christians, who 
have no establishment here. ‘The adjacent country is 
agreeably diversified with hills and valleys, and is in 
general covered with vines and mulberry trees. 

During the first part of his journey from Naplosa 
to Nazareth, Mr. Browne observes, the road was rocky 
and mountainous, and he only discovered three vil- 
lages in the space of as many hours; but the vales 
were literally filled with vines, fig-trees, and olives, 
and even the rocks were frequently shaded with a 
charming variety of vegetation! Having passed the 
mountains Ebal and Gerizim, he came to an ex- 
tensive plain of excellent land, trom whence he 
discovered a small fortress, which repulsed Jezzar 
pasha, who undertook to storm it with five thou- 
sand men and some pieces of cannon, It contains 
seven round towers, and has two gates. The Samari- 
tan peasants are a baray, warlike race, and are usually 
well supplied with arms, 

Sebasté, or Samaria, is now a contemptible deserted 
village. Ginea isa decent town, and Nazareth is a plea- 
sant village, situated on a gentle declivity. The ge- 
nerality of the inhabitants are Christians, who have 
a respectable convent. At a small distance is Mount 
Tabor, from whence there is a charming prospect of 
the circumjacent country. 

Quitting Nazareth, our trave 
six hours over a fertile tract of laa 
ever, but few viliages appeared, to the city of Acré, 
which he describes as tolerably spacious ; containing 


from fifteen to twenty thousand individuals, and hav- 


_ing several public edifices, its sitation 1s on a promon~ 


tory, near a small gulf, but it | as no haven. In fa- 
yourable weather the shipping is anchored near the 
shore, but Enropean vessels anchor opposite a ee 
place at the foot of Mount Carmel, called Haifa, waere 


lier proceeded for about 
d, on which, how- 
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the water is generally smooth. ‘The tradeof Acré is 
pretty considerable. Broad-cloth, tin, lead, and other 
articles are imported from Europe, in exchange for 
cotton; and from Egypt there are large imports of, 
rice. As the Egyptian soil is not suited to the growth 
of cotton, this article is a staple commodity of Libya. 

The whole appearance of the city has been ‘recently 
changed by the improvements and decorations of Ach- 
met pasha, whe has built an elegant mosque and baths, 
two markets, a palace, and reservoirs for water, There 
are likewise three khans, or places for the reception of 
gouds and of travellers; five or six mosques, an esta- 
blishment of Franciscans, and a Greek and Armenian 
church. Part of a double fossee stil] remains, which 
formerly encircled the town, but is frequently dilapi- 
dated by the workmen, who are commanded to eme~ 
ploy the materials in modern structures. The peculiar 
revenue of the pasha arises from» an impost on wine, 
grain, meat, fish, and other articles of consumption ; 
the other resources flowing, as usual, from the taxation 
of Jands, the capitation tax on Christians, and the: 
customs. The pashalik of Damascus, however, pre- 
duces the greatest advantages toJezzar, who, by means 
of largesses at the Porte, contrived.to add this to his 
former government. His military force was formerly 
estimated at twelve thousand, but at the time of our 
author's visit it did not greatly exceed one-third of that 
number, 

On the 2d af April Mr Browne left Acré, in order 
to pursue his journey to Seidé. The road rans near 
the sea-side, through a track that‘is completely over- 
run with thorns and. thistles. Some few remains of 
antiquity were discovered, but they were so scattered 
and defaced, that it was impossible to guess their ori- 
ginal destination. The: shore is abrupt, and accom- 
panied with deep water; the villages thinly scattered 
over the face of the country, and the population very 
trifling. 

étier sleeping at the house of a shech in a small 
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village, our author passed the sublime and picturesque 
eminence known by the name of the White Pro- 
montory. The road is here cut throsgh the rock, 
which is of white calcareous stone, covered with bushes 
on the right side, but on the left presenting an abrupt 
precipice to the ocean. This road is ascribed, by 
the tradition of the natives, to Alexander the Great. 

The next object worthy of remark is the Leontis, 
an inconsiderable stream, and easily fordable, at the 
period of our traveller's journey ; but im the wet sea- 
son it swells to a rapid torrent, as is usually the case 
with most of the rivers that descend from the moun- 
tains of Libya to the sea. Proceeding across four small 
sireams running over their beds of pure gravel, and 
the dry courses of some rivulets, Mr. Browne arrived 
at Tyre, perfectly enchanted with the bright verdure 
and elegant scenery of the adjacent country. 

The cnce famous and magnificent city of Tyre is 
now dwindled away into a small assemblage of misera- 
ble huts, situated on the northern extremity of the 
isle, and affording a residence to a few poor fishermen, 
who seemed totally unconscious of the classic ground 
they trod. The isthmus which unites it with the con- 
tinent is about six furlongs in length; the isle itself 
is of an irregular form, and does not exceed half a 
mile at the broadest part. The circumference of the 
ancientcity could not therefore exceed twelve furlongs. 
The isla is now entirely destitute of vegetation, nor 
were any fragments of antiquity discovered, except 
three mutilated columns, of granite. Southward of 
the isthmus were observed, on the land side, some re- 
mains of an aqueduct that formerly supplied this city 
with water; a cistern somewhat resembling those of 
_ the Fons Signatus ; and a fountain that rises with suf 
ficient strength to turn a mill, 

Pursuing his route over a narrow plain, by the sea 
shore, our author arrived at Seidé, the ancient Sidon, 
about sun-set. ‘This is a larger town than Acré, blest 
by nature with asalubrious air and pleasant situation. 
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The castle, built by the celebrated Fakr el Din, is sur- 
rounded by the water, and the magnificent palace 
which he erected in the Italian style is now entirely 
ruinous. There was formerly a convenient port, 

formed by a ridge of rocks; but it was filled up by 
command of the emir, to prevent the Turkish vessels 

from entering. ‘The sea here evidently encroaches on 
the land, as a large tessellated pavement, of variegated 
marbles, representing a horse, festoons, &c. still re« 
mains close to the sea, on the northern extremity of 
the city, Several granite columns are worked into the 
walls, and some of them are fixed as posts on the bridge 
leading to the fort. A part of the city wall still re- 
mains, with one gate, in the vicinity of which is a 
small square building that contains the tombs of the 
emirs of the Druses, who died when Seidé was in their 
possession. ‘The castle of St. Louis was seen by our 
author, who observes, that it commands the city from. 
an adjacent eminence on the south. 

The rent of houses, and the mode of living, are 
much cheaper at Seidé than at Acré, and the gevern- 
ment milder, so that strangers are not liable to be in- 
sulted, The town is completely encompassed with 
gardens, that produce an abundance of mulberry trees. 
Silk is the chief commodity of trafic. A considerable 
commerce was formerly carried on with Marseilles, 
but in consequence of a disagreement between pasha 
Jezzar and some French factors it has been annihi- 
lated; 

From Seidé our author made an excursion, on the 
6th of April, to visit the district of Ketrawan, where 
he arrived after a ride of about four hours, daving tra- 
velled over a rugged ascending road till he reached 
the convent of Mochaulus, which is pleasantly si- 
tuated in a romantic country, about half way up the 
acclivity. 

Next morning he visited a convent of Maronites, in 
Kefrawan, where the neighbouring mountains are 
richly embellished with lofty firs ; clothed with innu< 
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mierable herbs and odoriferous shrubs, and studded 
with flowers, whose colours might vie with those of 
the rainbow. Myrtles and lavender grow wild upon 
these eminences, and the rose of Jericho adorns the 
banks of the rivulets, while the valleys are planted 
with a profusion of vines and mulberry trees; and corn 
and lentils are produced in surprising abundance. The 
convent commands a capital prospect of Seidé, the sea, 
and the adjacent coast. 

The Christians possess much greater indulgence in 
Kefrawan than in other places, and are even permitted 
to announce the commencement of divine service by 
ringing of bells. ‘The Maronite monks are by no 
means idle, as they serve thémselves in the various ca- 
pacities of cooks, carpenters, tailors, gardeners, &c. 
each having his distinct province. 

Having satisfied his curiosity at Kefrawan, Mr. 
Browne returned to Seidé, and on the gth of April 
set out for Beirtit, the ancient Birytus, where he ar- 
rived, after crossing a tract of deep sand and passing 
two rivers, one of which was the Damer, or ancient 
~ Tamyras. 

Notwithstanding the shameful neglect and mutila- 
tion of the fine groves at Beirtit since the death of 
Fakrel Din, emir of the Druses, who evidently de- 
lighted in its improvement, the approach is even now 
grander to this town than to any other on the coast of 
Libya. The city itself is of small dimensions, and 
was unwalled till it was assaulted by the Russians, 
when Jezzar built the walls with several towers, to 
give it a formidable appearance; but this defence is 
extremely slight, and the flatness of the situation 1s 
also a great disadvantage. It has a good and commo- 
dious wharf, and European vessels cast anchor in the 
summer near a small point of land that runs into the 
sea before the city, and is denominated Beirit Point ; 
but in the winter they prefer an anchorage in a sort of 
gulf, towards the north, which is sheltered by the 
ynountain from the aS pas and is reputed exceed- 
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ingly secure. The staple commodity of the country 
is raw silk, exported to Cairo, Damascus, Aleppe, 
and Europe. A pottery is also established from whence 
jars and jugs are carried to all parts of the coast ; and, 
from the peculiar nature of the clay, are held in the 
highest estimation. Provisions are rather dear; the 
fish is superior to that of Seidé; and the red wine of 
Libanus which is brought here, is tolerably good; but 
as it cannot be transported from the mountain without 
a license from the custom-house, it is much dearer 
than formerly. Its present price, however, is only 
equivalent to 4/. sterling per ewt. 

The suburbs of Beirit are nearly as extensive as the 
city itself, consisting of beautiful gardens adorned 
with a profusion of figs, olives, and other fruit-trees, 
and supplied with houses for the residence of the pro- 
prictors, Mr, Browne, however, was unable to find 
any of the gardens and apartments formed by Fakr el 
Din, on the European principle, or any of those sta- 
tues which that munificent improver’s residence in 
Italy had enabled him to collect. 

On the 22d of April’ our author visited a pleasant 
village called Antura; on Mount Libanus, having pass- 
ed a considerable stream denominated the Nahr Bei- 
rat, which is the famous river of Adonis, so exqui- 
sitely described by Milton. In the vicinity of Antura 
is aconvent of nuns ; and the dress of the Christians in 
this part of the country. seems perfectly unrestrained, 
as they adorn their turbans with various colours, even 
with green, which is accounted sacred by the Mussul- 
men. They are likewise freely indulged in the exercise 
_of their religion: but despotism appears so natural to 

the clime, that those who live under Christian go- 

vernors complain of an equal oppression with persons 
who are subject to the Turks. ‘‘The poor people,” 
says our author, ‘‘ are fleeced by the shechs, and the 
shechs themselves are fleeced by the pasha Jezzar.”’ 

From hence Mr. Browne made a little excursion to 
Hiarife, the residence of the Maronite patriarch, and 
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returned to Beirdt. He then joined a party of dis- 
banded soldiers, and proceeded in their company to- 
wards Tripoli, over a tract of country that is noted for 
an excellent production of tobacco. 

On the third day he arrived at the place of destina- 
tion, which he describes as a large city situated about 
twelve furlongs from the sea, The houses are well 
built, and the generality of the streets are paved. On 
the highest ground, toward the south, is the castle for- 
merly possessed by the earls of Tripoli; it is a large 
strong edifice, and commands a partial wew of Mount 
Libanus. The population is estimated by our author 
at sixteen thousand individuals, among whom are some 
of the richest and most respectable Mahometan mer- 
chants in the empire. This city is the seat of a pasha, 
and together with Damascus, Acré, and Aleppo, con- 
stitutes the only four pashaliks of Libya, That of Tri- 
poli is the smal! iest in power and territory, Vessels an- 
chor near the shore, and are sheltered from the fury of 
the winds by a ridge of rocks, but the situation is 
deemed rather insecure. The gardens in the neigh- 
bourhood are well stocked with mulberry and other 
fruit trees; but owing to a considerable quantity of 
stagnant water the air is very unhealthy. The chiet 
article of commerce is silk ; and the miri, or public 
revenue, paid to Constantinople, is about 10001, ster 
ling per annum. 

Quitting Tripoli, on the 30th of April our author 
continued his route to Ladakia, the ancient Laodicea, 
built by Seleucus Nicanor in honour of his mother, 
The first appearance of the city was extremely melan- 
choly, as exhibiting the ravages of an earthquake, 
which, in the year 1796, had shaken a great part of 
its buildings to the earth, and swept numbers of the 
inhabitants to an untimely grave. It is situated in an 
extensive plain, is unwalied, and only paved in part; 
but the streets are perfectly clean ; the air is salubrious, 
and the fragrance of the surrounding gardens delight» 
ful. The town contains eight mosques, and has a 
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convenient port, across the entrance of which is a bar 
ofsand. The government is in the hands of a deputy, 
sent thither by the pasna of Tripoli. | 

On the 5th of May Mr. Browne departed for Alep- 
po, in company with four other persons, and on the 
second day passed through one cf the most picturesque 
countries that he had ever seen in the whele course of 
his travels, and which presented a scene— 


‘ Where round the lofty rock’s majestic brow 
Luxuriant foliage twines, and flowrets blow. 
Amidst the clifts unnumber’d shrubs appear, 
‘Or murmuring riv'lets soothe the trav'ller’s ear ; 
Whilst aromatic herbs perfume the gale, 
And vines and olives crown the fertile vale. SMITH. 


The following day was occupied in traversing another 
romantic district, and the travellers passed the night in 
the open air, at Shawr, in the vicinity of the majestic 
river Orontes. The town of Shawr is populous, and 
has a good caravansera, originally designed for the ac- 
commodation of the caravan, which rests there in its 
journey from Constantinople to Mecca. Ata small 
distance is a good stone bridge, consisting of seven 
arches. 

Continuing their route, the travellers arrived on the 
fifth day at the village of Keftin, remarkable fot the 
‘number of its pigeon-houses, which supply the coun- 
try evento Aleppo. The natives area sect of pretend- 
ed Mahometans; but, when in company with Chris- 
tians, they affect to approve of their religion. ‘heir 
women are fair, and tolerably featured; they go un- 
veiled ; and at Martraw4n, which is not far distant, 
they are introduced, by their friends, to the notice of 
strangers. The circumjacent fields are extremely rich 
in soil, and yield a great abundance of wheat and 
barley. peri) 7 

From hence our author proceeded for about eight 
hours, when he came within view of Aleppo, and in 
abont two hours more arrived at that magnificent city. . 

Aleppo is well built, and paved with stone; the site 
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is rocky and unequal; a number of tall eypress trees, 
contrasted with the white minarets of the mosques, 
give it a most picturesque’ appearance, and the gardens 
chiefly produce pistachios. The houses are clean, sub- 
stantial, and cemmodious, The people are distin- 
guished by an air of affected politeness seldom found 
4n the other towns of Libya, and even their dialect has 
its characteristic marks. The population and buildings 
are apparently on the increase; but in proportion as 
the capital is augmented the surrounding villages are 
gradually deserted. 

The shereefs, or descendants of Mahomet, here form 
a considerable faction, consisting of all ranks, from the 
highest imam to the most obscure peasant. Their 
number is computed, by our author, at near sixty 
thousand individuals. The Janizaries, who form an 
opposite faction, are greatly superior in courage, but 
little acquainted with the use of arms, or the manoru- 
vres of a battle. The force of the two parties is there- 
fore merely balanced, and many disputes arise for of- 
fices of profit or authority, which usually end in bleod- 
shed. 

The manufactures of silk and cotton are in a flourish- 
ing condition, and yield an excellent subsistence both 
to Mahometans and Christians, Large caravans fre- 
quently arrive at Aleppo with coffee from Mocha ; 
cherry-tree pipes and tobacco, from Persia; and mus- 
lins, shawls, &c. fromm India. 

Besides the above mentioned manufactures of Alep- 
po, and the productions of the circumjacent country, 
which are regularly exported to Europe, three or four 
caravans, laden with pistachio nuts and other articles 
of merchandise, proceed annually through Anatolia 
to Constantinople. A commercial intercourse 15 also 
maintained with Antioch, Damascus, Lodakia, Tri- 
poli, and the eastern towns in the vicinity of the Eu- 

hrates. 

Ata small distance frem the Antioch gate are the 
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quarries, which supplied the stone for the erection of 
the city. On both sides of a road, cut through the 
solid rock, are seen the mouths of several caverns, 
from whence a number of passages branch out in various 
directions. It seems probable, that these quarries 
were designed by the native artificers for some useful 
purpose, as severa] rough columns and perpendicular 
shafts. are left, which admit some portion of light; and 
the walls are hewn to a greater degree of smoothness 
than is usually seen‘in such places. They have been 
evidently occupied afterwards, as marks of fire, man- 
gers for horses, and burial places, may be clearly 
discovered. Probably they afforded a retreat io the 
disbanded Dellis, who haye been frequently known to 
assault and sometimes murder the unsuspecting pas- 
-senger. Without the city there is a large cemetery, 
where Mr. Browne discovered the tomb of an Hingis: 
man, inscribed with the date 1613. 

The price of provisions has increased greatly within 
afew years. Meat is good and plentiful. Of fish there 
are none, but a few eels, found in a.small river called 
the Coik, which descends from Aintab, and_ after. 
passing thiough the city is lost in a marsh on the 
west, Wine is extremely dear, ag rfone is produced 
in the neighbourhood, 

At Aleppo, our author witnessed an illumination of 
the mosques on ‘Fhursday night, to usher in the Ma- 
hotnetan sabbath; a practice unknown at Cairo and 
other cities of the south. The dress of the natives ap- 
proximates to that of Constantinople, rather than to 
that of Egypt and Southern Libya. In wet weather a 
kind of patten is worn by persons of botly sexes ; but ifs 
shape ig disagreeable to the eye, and its noise on the 
pavement insufferable to the ear, The women of 
Aleppo are rather masculine, and of brown com-> 
plexions. 

On the 11th of June our author recommenced his 

journey, and after traversing a country sown with 
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hashish, a kind of flax, and passing the Orontes, at a 
ferry, he arrived at Antioch on the 14th, which he 
thus describes at the period of his visit. 

Antioch, now called Antaki, is governed by a mo- 
thassel, who receives his appointment from Constanti- 
nople. Ihe walls are extensive, running from the river 
Orontes, the southern boundary of the city, up to the 
summit of the mountain. They are substantially built, 
and are flanked with several towers. A bridge is 
erected over the river, which meanders through a fer- 
tile valley; anda large castle on the mountain, now 
much dilapidated, commands an extensive prospect of 
the country. The situation of Antioch is superior, in 
all respects, to that of Aleppo; the air is more salu- 
brious; it is well supplied with wine from the mouh- 
tain, and a variety of sea fish; and the mouth of the 
river forms a convenient haven for small vessels. The 
length of the plain of Antioch is computed at about ten 
miles and a half, the width six miles; the language 
generally spoken by the inhabitants is the Turkish. 

From hence Mr. Browne made an excursion to 
Suadéa, the ancient Seleucia, at the distance of four 
hours from Antioch; the intervening road is agreeably 
diversified with hill and dale, and the country richly 
embroidered with a profusion of flowering and odori- 
ferous plants ; as myrtles, oleanders, cyclamens, &c. 
yet the population is apparently very small. After 
crossing four rapid and translucent streams, that run 
into the Grontes, our author obtained a night’s lodging 
in a garden of mulberries, which served to furnish a 
livelihood for the numerous family of 4 hospitable 
native. : 

Seleucia presents to the contemplative mind a strik- 
ing idea of the immense labour used by its former pos- 
—gessors to render it convenient for the purposes of 
traffic, though it is now shamefully neglected by its 
_ present masters. One large gate, of the Doric order, 
still remains entive, near a rock that has been hewn 
out into several apartments, Some portion likewise 
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remains of the substantial wall which defended Se- 
Jeucia towards the sea. Though the port be at present 
dry, the sand in the bottom is not bigher than the sur- 
face of the sea. It is formed by a mole of large stones, 
and must consequently have been commodious and 
secure, though of small dimensions, Towards the 
north was observed a curious passage in the rock, Jead- 
ing by a gentle declivity from the summit of the moun- 
tain to the brink of the river. Its length is above six 
hundred common paces, its height from thirty to fifty 
feet, and its breadth about twenty feet. A streamlet 
of pure water runs down its side from the mountain to 
Seleucia, and the upper part of the rock is full of arti- 
ficial excavations. Towards the sea there are some 
catacombs, ornamented with mouldings, cornices, and 
puasters, | 

- Our traveller now returned to Antioch, and from 
thence proceeded safely to Aleppo, notwithstanding 
the caravans are frequently attacked by two wandering 
tribes, called the Kurds and the Turcomans, who 
usually pass the winter in the plains of Antioch, and 
during the summer infest the vicinity of Anatolia. 

On the 23d of July, Mr. Browne set ont with the 
caravan for Damascus, where he atrived, after a jour- 
ney of about fifteen days. , The approach of the city is 
yery remaikable. being embellished for several miles 
with a number of gardens, and then bya paved way 
of considerable length. The situation of Damascus is 
In an extensive plain, adorned with trees, flowers, &c, 
to the length of nine miles, and the breadth of more 
than four isiles anda half. The walls are of a circular. 
form, ancient, and strong, but not very lofty. . They§ 
are furnished with nine gates, and near the mountain 
fre some Saracenic remains of a mosque and palace, 
bearing several inscriptions in the Coptic character. 

Damascus is the seat of a considerable trade, and its 
manuiactures, consisting of silk and cotton, afford em- 
ployment and support to a great number of Mussulmen 
and Christians, Much soap is also made, and carried 
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to Egypt and various parts of Libya. Such European 
articles as are used by the Orientals are brought from 
Seidé, Beirdt, and Tripoli, by the regular caravans, 
From Persia and the East, shawls, muslins, and the rich 
‘fabrics of Surat, are conveyed by the caravans of Bag- 
dad. _ Formerly the Damascenes were extremely ads 
_ verse to maritime commerce, and it is but lately that 
they have been persuaded to transport their merchan~« 
dise by sea to Constantinople. : 

Among a number of eleemosynary establishments in 
the city, the most remarkable is one, constructed by 
command ofssultan Selim, tor the reception of stran- 
gers, though at present it is appropriated to other purs 
poses. Lhe builditig consists of a large quadrangle, 
lined with a colonnade, and roofed with a succession of 
small domes. The adjoining mosque is 4 magnificent 
edifice, covered with a cupola; it has two minarets, 
and the entrance is supported by four beautiful columns 
of red granite. The apartments are numerous, and 
the kitchen, on the side opposite to the mosque, is 
perfectly consonant with the gtandeur of the esta- 
blishment. 

The Damrascenes have been formerly noted for their ° 
- intolerant behaviour to Franks; but this «vas not ex- 
nerienced by out author, who describes them as a sober, 
industrious, and unassuming people. The womeri 
and children are generally fair, and well featured. 
The female dress is niuch the same with that of Con- 
stantinople. The population may be estimated at two 
hundred thousend souls. 

Exclusive of contingencies and arbitrary exactions, 
the land-tax and the jizie constitute the only resourcé 
in the province of Daniascus ; the miri, or public rex 
venue, may probably amount to five hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. The pashalik is the first in Asia ; 
the city is divided into twenty-three districts, each of 
which is under its distinct magistrate. The shops im 
the extensive bazars are all furnished with every species 

ef merchandise, and both the population and trade are 
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gradually increasing, under the government ofa just 
and equitable pasha. 

On the departure of the sacred caravan from Da- 
mascus, the pasha is rendered accountable for its safety ; 
and when he receives the senjak sherifi, or ensign of 
the prophet, from the governor of: the eastle, he is 
obliged to give a writing, before witnesses, in which he 
engages to bring it back, When he approaches the 
city, on his return, a messenger is sent to Constanti- 
nople, with water from the famous well Zemzem, in 
the vicinage of Mecca, and dates from Mediné, which 
are presented to the emperor on his visiting the 
mosque. The vizir then presents alist of pashas for 
the ensuing year, and the firmans are made out in 
due form. | 

On the day after his arrival our author witnessed the 
entrance of the grand caravan from Mecca, when some. 
of the most wealthy pilgrims were carried in litters, 
but the greater number rede in panniers. placed on the 
back of camels. The street, which was several miles 
long, was completely lined with spectators, who had 
assembled, some with anxiety to see their friends, 
others, to gratify their curiosity, anda third part im- 
pressed with reverence for the sacred procession, 

The ensuing Saturday presented a still. grander scene 
to. the European, viz. the entrance of the pasha of 
Damascus, who is always the chief of the caravan by 
office. It entered the city in the following manner : 
three hundred dellis, or cavalry, mounted. on. Arabian 
horses; fifteen men seated on dromedaries, with 
musquetoons, or large carbiaes; some great officers, 
well mounted and elegantly clothed ; part of the pasha 
ef Tripoli’s janizaries, followed by the pasha himself, 
with his officers, and the remainder of his guard. Next 
advanced the tattarawan of the Damascene pasha, an- 
ether troop ef four hundred dellis, a body of thirty 
musquetooners, and one, hundred and fifty Albanians 
in uniform, before whony was borne the standard of 
Mahomet, composed of green silk, with sentences of 
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the Koran embroidered in gold, and the magnificent 
¢anopy brought from Mecea, attended by a strong 
-party of foot guards. Then came the pasha’s three 
tails, consisting of white horses, richly caparisoned, 
and each bearing a silver target and a sabre; six led 
_dromedaries, in elegant housings: these were followed 
by the chief personages of the city, among whom were 
the aga of the Janissaries, the governor of the castle, 
and the monassel. ‘The rear was then brought up by 
‘the pasha of Damascus, dressed in a habit of green 
cloth, adorned with the fur of a black fox, and accom- 
panied by his two sons, who, like himself, were mounts 
ed on the finest steeds of Arabia. Upwards of a hun 
dred camels were employed in bearing the tents and 
baggave of the pasha, and the whole procession passed 
Without the least noise or disturbance, to the great 
éredit of the spectators, whose usual repast had been 
delayed several hours in consequence of their curiosity, 

Quitting Damascus, on the 16th of August, Mr. 

Browne set out for Balbec, or Heliopolis, with only 
one attendant. After passing through a district finely 
adorned with vines and fig-trees, he reached the con- 
vent of Seidnaia, which commands an excellent view of 
Damascus and the surrounding plain. From thence 
he proceeded through the village of Malala, (which 
coniains a convent, said to have been erected in the 
time of Justinia'.), to Yebrud, the ancient Jebruda, 
where the inhabitants are chiefly Mussulmen, He 
now travelled in company with a Greek bishop to a 
small town, on the north of the wood called Mara, 
from whence he proceeded under the Dahr el Chur, 
said to be the highest summit of tbe Anti-Libanian 
mountains, andon the 20th arrived at Bakorc,* atter 
descending, for nearly three hours, through a steep and 
rugged glen in the mountain. . 

From the high grounds our anthor had a complere 
view of Balbec ; but as he observed nothing particiilar 
to add to the description of former travellers, he is 
silent upon that subject, and hastens to inform us, that 
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he proceeded to the town of Zabhlé, pleasantly 
situated among the mountains, and embellished witha 
great abundance of Lombardy poplars. It is divided 
into five districts, each having its separate shech, who 
is tributary: to the emir of the Druses. One of the 
chief articles of cultivation is tobacco. A rivulet, that 
descends from the adjacent rock, turns the mills and 
fertilizes the soil. The air is salubrious, and the po- 
pulation, chiefly consisting of Christians, is sufficiently 
Jarge to send forth seven hundred warriors to the field 
ef battle. In the vicinity of Zahhle is a structure, 
called the tomb of Noah: its length is about sixty 
feét, which the orientals suppose to have been the 
stature of Noah; and it is apparently the remains of an 
aqueduct. The pilgrims, who formerly visited a 
neighbouring mosque, were extremely numerous, and 
the religious revenue is said to amount to three hundred 
purses annually. 

Aftera wearisome progress, of two days, over the 
ridge of the mountains, our author visited the con- 
vent of St. John, where a printing-office is established; 
but, owing to the high price of paper, and the little 
demand for books, he found the press was stopped. 

At Zibdané, on his return, he observed a gate of 
Grecian architecture; and from thence pursuing his 
route through a fertile valley, intersected by the river 
Raradé, he re-entered Damascas, of which he says, in 
addition to his former remarks, ‘* The houses are re- 
markably large and commodious; and the furniture of 
the more opulent, comprising sophas of the richest 
silk embroidered with pearl, mirrors, Persian carpets, 
&c. is generally worth trom five thousand to twenty- 
five thousand pounds sterling. ‘The inhabitants are 
well supplied with water; and the fruit-trees in the 
vicinage are so abundant, that even those which die 
are sufficient to yield plenty of fuel for the city, while 
the others, that are cut down, are appropriated to the 
purpose of building, together with the walnut tree and 
the Lombardy poplar.” 
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On the 7th of October Mr. Browne set out on his 
return to Aleppo, where he arrived, after a journey of 
twelve days, having observed, in the course of his route, 
that almost every town and village was provided with 
a market, though the caravanseras were «ill in a ruinous 
condition. 

From Aleppo our author set out on the 21st of Oc- 
tober, in order to proceed through Anatolia to Con 
stantinople. The direct road lies through Beilan, 
Adene, Konia, Kutahia, and Bursa; but, as the pasha 
of Beilan was ina state of rebellion, the caravan was 
constrained to turn tothe north-east, and take an unusual 
route through the cities of Aintab, Kaisaria, and An- 
gora. On the 30th they arrived at Aintab, which our 
author describes as a large place, inhabited promiscu- 
ously by Mahometans and Christians. It has a fortress 
and a garrison of Janissaries. There are five principal 
-mosques, a castle built on an artificial elevation, anda 
large burying-ground, which, at a distance, resembles 
an extensive sutewrb. The houses are built of stone, 
The chief commerce is leather and raw hides, cottons, 
and various coloured woollens. ‘The language is the 
Turkish, and the government is vested in a mitsellim, 
who carries his authority from Constantinople. 

After a progress of several days, our author ascended 
Mount Taurus, now denominated Karin. It is a 
chain of high rocks, running from east to west, chiefly 
inhabited by the Kurds, and yielding a retreat, in the 
summer season, to the Turcomans, who then retire 
hither from the plain of Antioch, Several thousand | 
acres, on the mountains, abound with large cedars, 
savines, and junipers. ‘The bases of the hills general- 
ly consist of tufa, and they are frequently intersected 
. by streamlets of the purest water. 

Descending from Mount Taurus, they arrived at an 
extensive plain, watered by the river Sanis, and sur- 
rounded with mountains. Here they visited the town 
of Bostin, where the natives, like the generality of 
Anatolians, form a striking contrast to the more polish- 
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ed inhabitants of Libya. The women ore of fair and 
florid complexions, but rather ungraceful in their mo- 
tions and formation. They usually shelter their faces 
from the sun and rain, by broad, flat pieces of metal, 
placed upon the head, and fa tened with strings under 
the chin. The more opulent have theirs of silver, the 
others are of copper. Exclus ve of this curious orna- 
ment, the common dress is a short Jacket and tringed 
turban, Here our author noticed scme small two- 
wheeled carts, drawn by twooxen. ‘ The wheels,” 
says he, ‘‘are solid, and the axle turns with them ; 
consequently their progress is sufficiently noisy.” 

From hence, to Kaisaria, the country is plain, but 
thinly inhabited and ill cultivated. Adjoining the city 
there are, however, some productive fields, and the 
Lombard) poplar is again seen in great abundance. 

Kaisaria is situated ¢ on the south side ofa fertile plain, 
well watered by the Yermok and some rills, and con- 
taining a tolerable number of inhabitants. ‘The city Is 
surrounced by walls, which are, however, much dila« 
pidated. The government is in the hands ofa mit 
sellim, appointed from Constantinople. Great quan- 
tities of timber are transported from hence to various 
parts, and our author observed great numbers of black 
buffaloes, and large shaggy camels, that are bred by ihe 
Turcomans. 

Proceeding over a plain, that is nearly inundated by 
the river Tumm, and crossing a bridge over a rapid, but 
apparently shallow, stream, supposed one of the 
branches of the Halys, Mr Browne reached Angora, on 
the 22d of November, about two hours before sunset. 

This city, which is situated upon an eminence, near 
a smal] river, has a striking and agreeable appearance 
at a distance. It has been surrounded with a substan- 
tial wall, in some places apparently double; marks of 
a ditch are also clearly visible. The castle 1s very an- 
cient, and may originally have been deemed impreg- 
nable, as it is erected ona high oo rock, 
A chain of outworksoccupies all the elevated ground. te 
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a considerable extent. Our traveller passed three 
gates, on two of which he discovered some irnperfect 
Greek inscriptions. On the north-west are said to be 
remains-of an amphitheatre, but circumstances preclud- 
ed him from visiting them. There are also some ruins 
of a magnificent curia, of Corinthian architecture, and 
marked with several inscriptions highly complimentary 
to the emperor Augustus, in whose time the building 
was constructed. 

The trade of Angora ‘chiefly consists of yarn for shal- 
loonsand the native manufacture of stuffs. They likewise 
make shawls of goat’s hair, that are equal in width and 
quality to the Kashmirian; but the ynanufacturers are 
unable to work flowers in them. Good cloth was for- 
merly fabricated, but this branch of business was soon 
abandoned for want of due encouragement. Large 
quantities of opium are cultivated in this part of Ana- 
tolia, and wax is exported to various quarters. 

The city itself is described, by our traveller, as one 
of the neatest he had ever visited ; its streets are paved 
with large granite, but without footpaths, and it is com« 
pletely surrounded by mowi-‘ains. There are, how- 
ever, numerous gardens in the neighbourhood, that 
produce an abundance of fruits, particularly excellent 
pears, which are sometimes sent as presents to Con- 
stantinopie. The esculent plants are merely sufficient 
for the consumption of the citizens ; and corn is pur- 
chased at other places, as the land is employed to 
greater advantage in the cultivation of pasturage for the 
goats, 

Quitting Angora, on the 16th of N ovember, our 
author proceeded through Kostabec, ourbali, and 
Yeywa, to Ismit, or Nikmid,the ancient Nicomedia, a 
large maritime town, built on the side of a hill, to the 
east ofan extensive plain. It is paved, but extremely 
dirty, and the houses are built of wood, Almost every 
habitation has a garden attached to it. The khan is 
neat, but not very spacious. The adjacent mountains 
are very lofty, and a long bridge leads from the town 
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over a marshy land, near the river Sakaria, which dis- 
embogues itself intothe Black Sea. A great number 
of Greeks were observed among the inhabitants. 

From hence Mr. Browne departed, on the 7th of 
December, and, after passing along the shore, till the 
morning of the oth, when he arrived at Scutari, he 
continued his progress imn ediately to Constantinople, 
where he found a new institution had been recently 
ordained by the reigning sultan, who, finding his sol- 
diers unable to cope with those of Russia, had, with 
the assistance of the French, founded a regular corps, 
of about one thousand infantry, clothed in a tighter 
dress than formerly, supplied by government with 
muskets and bayonets, and Garnihied by the French 
with some brass field pieces, battering cannon, and 
flying artillery. 

After correcting the police of the capital, sultan Se- 
lim turned his attention to the encouragement of li- 
terature among his subjects, and has accordingly re- 
vived the mathematical school, restored the printings 
othce, and given an establishrent to an engraver on 
copper. In the mather-atical and marine “school, 
substantial and commodious edifice, there is an bund 

‘dance of every thing except looks and instruments. 
There are, however, professors who meet and smokea 
social pipe, and thus the end of the institution is con- 
sidered as fully answered. Such is the consequence of 
the sultan’s ignorance of the world, which led him to 
suppose that his commands could inspire genius, and 
that a pension could confer capacity. Anew Arabie 
type was casting for the printing-office; but whether 
the improvement of the type may tend to diffuse sub- 
stantial knowledge among the Turks, is a question 
not casily answered. The subjects given for engrav- 
ings are, the armillary sphere, some plans of fortifica- 
tion, the box compass, &c. 

Among a variety of public libraries the most elegant 
is that of Raghib pasha, formerly grand vizir, but whose 
head was devoted a sacrifice to the envy of the sultan, 
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This edifice is erected in the middle of a square cout, 
consisting entirely of marble. The tomb of Rashib 


- pasha, adorned with gilt brass, forms the centre of the 


library. Around are elegant carpets and cushions, for 
the readers, and numerous books on all subjects, but 
chiefly theology. ‘The light is well disposed, the place 
perfectly quiet, and constantly attended by a librarian, 
so that our author observes he never saw a building or 
institution more complete of the kind. 

Fronting the street, there is a school, founded by the 
same pasha. It is a convenient room, of thirty-five 


feet Jong anda proportionate width. About a hun- 


dred boys are here instructed in reading, penmanship, 
and the more simple parts ofthe Mabometan theology. 
A young Englishman, who-has. lately embraced tbe ° 
faith of their pretended prophet, is now established 1 
the city, and has undertaken to read lectures upon 
mathematical subjects. ‘There is a considerable mar- 
ket for books, consisting of numerous shops well sup- 
plied. 

Strata of coals are found at about four hours di- 
stance, on the European side; but it is difficult to 
work, on account of the sandy. soil, which is apt to fall 
in. The mine has lately been neglected. 

Previous to his departure, our author visited 4 Greek 
printing-house, conducted by an Armenian. The press 
was then employed in printing a small exhortation in 
the Greek language, written by the patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, against the prevailing tenels of deism and 
atheism ; they throw off about a thousand sheets a day, 

The Turkish ladies, in fine weather, imitate the 
European custom of taking the air; but as their faces 
are veiled, and they are likewise concealed in small 
Jatticed waggons, they are consequently unable to at- 
tract the admiration of the other sex by a display of 
their charms. One of the sultanas, sister of the mon- 
arch, has lately commanded a villa to be built on the 
Bosphorus, partly in the Chinese and partly in the 
European style. 
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The navy has been considerably improved by some 
French ship-builders. It now amounts to fifteen ves- 
sels, fit for service, and of considerable force. 

Between the city and Adrianople, the country is en- 
tirely plain, and the capital, on the land side, is capable 
of repulsing a victorious army. On the other side, the 
forts are defended by the uncertainty of the winds and 
channels, 

Having satisfied his curiosity with respect to this 
famous city, and made such remarks in the course of 
his observations as we have laid before our readers, Mr. 
Browne proceeded to Wallachia, from whence he 
travelled through Vienna, Prague, Dresden, Potsdam, 
Berlin, and Hamburgh, and on the 16th of September 
1798 he arrived in London, after devoting near seven 
years toa toilsome and perilous research, which reflects 
the highest honour upon his abilities, prudence, and 
perseverance, and which must ever rank high among 
the generous efforts of Europeans. 
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BEFORE we introduce to our readers the most ins 
teresting adventures of Park, and others, on the: 
African continent, we flatter ourselves that a concise 
abridgment of Barrow, whose descriptive powers en- 
chain attention, and extort applause, will prove in- 
Structive to many, and acceptable to all, who honour 
our successive pages with a candid perusal, and are 
consequently entitled to the fruit of our labours. 

By his residence at the Cape of Good Hope, Mr. — 
Barrow has been enabled to enrich the British libraries 
with a description of that settlement, far superior to 
any which has hitherto been mingled with the writings 
of other travellers ; and by his personal researches in 
the surrounding districts, the geography, state, pro- 
duce, and population, of that extensive colony, with 
those of the circumjacent countries, are transmitted to 
Europeans in the energetic language of truth, which 
must indisputably flourish, when romantic opinions and 
fabulous discoveries shall fall, exploded, to the ground. 

According to a chart, which was executed in the 
years 1797 to 1798, by order of the carl of Macart- 
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ney, the colony of the Cape of Good Hope was found 
to include an area of 128,150 square miles, computing 
the length from west to east at 550, and the breadth 
from south to north at 233 English iniles. | 

This extensive country, exclusive of Cape Town, 
contains about fifteen thousand white inhabitants, each 
of whonr might, on a simple caiculation, be supposed 
to possess eizht and a half square miles ‘of land: this, 
however, is not the case, as a very considerable por- 
tion of this territory consists of thirsty plains, that are 
doomed by nature to perpetual sterility, and chains of 
stupendous mountains, which are either wholly desti- . 
tute of vegetation, or scantily furnished with plants of 
a poisonous quality. : 

These mountainous chains are described by our ate 
thor under the three following names: The Irregular 
Belt, which encloses a fertile tract of land, from twenty 
to sixty miles in width, pleasantly intersected with a 
variety of streams, luxuriant in fruit and forest trees, 
refreshed with frequent showers, and blest with an 
equable temperature. 

The Zwarte Berg, or Black Mountain, which is 
‘superior in height to the first, and frequently consists 
of double ranges ; the district enclosed between this 
and the first chain is about forty miles in width, pree 
senting to the spectator a varied scene of barremacclie 
vities, “fruitful meads, and naked plains, Its general 
surface is considerably higher than that of the Irregular 
Belt, its temperament more uncertain, and its intrinsic 
value much inferior, 

The third mountainous range is called the Nieuwe 
veldt Gebergte, which, together with the second, en- 
closes the Great Karroo, or Parched Desert, which is 
utterly destitute of any human habitation. 

The country likewise rises in successive mounts, 
from the western coast towards the interior ; the most 
elevated of these is denominated the Roggeveldt, and 
closes with the Nieuwveldt. To the northward of 
the Cape the soilis sandy, barren, and desolate; but 
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of Lahn Psaik oe in an easterly direction 
C wit me rich and picturesque scenery, to 

reward his toil and crown his expectations. | 
— Eipaearae es known by the name of the Cape is di- 
qa ur districts *, in each of which a landrost, 
or civil magistrate, is established, who, with the ap- 
probation of six hemraaden, or country burghers, 
usually adjusts litigations, determines petty causes +; 

and superintends the affairs of government. 
_ The Cape district is chiefly composed of that moun- 
tainous peninsula whose southern extremity 1s called 
the Cape of Good Hope; and the northern is the 

Table Mountain, flanked by the Devil's Hill on the 
east, and the Lion’s Head on the west. 

‘ This peninsula, about thirty-six miles ip length, and 
eight in breadth, is connected with be continent by a 
low neck of land, and may be properly described as 
one broken mountain; the different masses of which 
are of various formations, that alternately pierce the 
clouds with rocky fragments, and cheer the country 
with a smiling vegetation. 

Table Bay and False Bay, one of which laves the 
northern and the other the southern shore of tlie isth- 
mus, are usually resorted to by trading vessels. From 
September till May, while the south-east winds are 
predominant, the former affords the best shelter ; but 
during the rest of the year, when the north and north- 
westerly winds are strongest, the preference is gene- 
rally given by mariners to a cove OF indent, called 
Simon’s Bay, on the western shore of the latter. 

There are likewise two small bays on the western. 
side of the peninsula; one of which is denominated 
Hout, or Wood Bay, and the other Chapman's Bay. 
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_ * The four districts are: that of the Cape, of Stellenbosch 
and Drakensteen, of Zwellendam, and of Graaf Reynet, which 
were successively colonized in the order here observed. 

+ From these decisions an appeal may be made to the court 


of justice at Cape Towns 
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The former is seldom used, on acceunt of its cone 
fined anchorage, and the eddy winds, which blow from 
the adjacent mountains; and the latter is much ex- 
posed to the west and north-west gales. 

‘Though the Dutch were easily forced to abandon 
them, our author athirms that all these bays, moun- 
{ainous passes, and in short, every part of the colony 
might, if properly garrisoned, resist the most powerful 
attack that could, in all probability, be ever made 
against them. ‘The batteries, lines, and works in ge- 
neral, have been lately repaired, and improved by the 
British engineers ; and the pass at the foot of Mount 
Muisenberg, which is the only path of communication 
between the Cape and Simon’s Bay, is so charmingly 
secured by the recent constructions on the heights, that 
it may now be deemed impregnable. 

‘Lhe capital, called Cape Town, is erected ona plea- 
sant declivity, in the viciuage of the Table Mountain, 
the Devil’s Hill, and the Lion's Head. Its foot is 
washed by the waves of Table Bay, and the town itself 
commands a complete view of the anchorage. ‘The 
streets, comprising about eleven hundred houses, are 
regular, neat, and airy; many of them are planted 
with oaks, and supplied with running streams; the 
town is likewise embellished with four spacious squares, 
a Calvinist and a Lutheran church; a castle, that af- 
fords barracks for one thousand men; anda regular, 
-weil-designed building, originally intended for au hos- 
pital, but now appropriated to the accommodation of 
the military. ane: 

There is also a regular guard-house, at which the 
burgher senate transacts all business relative to the po- 
lice cf the town; a spacious building, appointed for the 
reception of government slaves; and a court of judica- 
ture, whefe a final decision is passed on ail civil and 
criminal causes. “ 

The Weeskammer, or chamber for administering 
the affairs of orphans, is within the wails of the castle, 
as is the Lombard bank, whose capital is about 600,000 
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rix dollars, lent by the old government, in paper mo- 
ney, to the subjects, on mortgages of their property, at 
an interest of five per cent. 

Among a number of handsome houses, with which 
the plain is spotted, between Table Mountain and the 
town, the government house attracts the attention of 
the traveller. It is erected ona fertile soil, and sur- 
rounded by about forty acres of excellent land, which 
are divided into a variety of squares by oak hedges ; 
the public walk runs up the middle, between two 
charming rows of myrtles, and is effectually shaded by 
an avenue of spreading oaks. 

Having already mentioned the mountainous chains 
which frequently rise from the vales of Southern Africa, 
we apprehend that a description of the ‘Table Moun- 
tain, which, with little variation, may answer to all 
the others, may merit the attention of our readers, 
while it exempts ourselves from numerous repetitions, 
and, by avoiding these, enables us to enrich the follow- 
ing pages with subjects more important and interesting 
to the public. 

This stupendous mass of naked rock, which imposes 
an involuntary attention upon the most indifferent ob- 
server of nature, and which more peculiarly engages 
the contemplation of the mineralogist, received its 
name from mariners, who usually affix the epithet of 
Tolle Land to every considerable acclivity whose sum- 
mit appears to the spectator in a parallel line with the 
horizon. 

The northern front of the Table Mountain is a hori- 
zontal line, about two miles in length, which directly 
faces the town. The bold front, that rises at right 
angles to meet this line, is sustained by several pro-: 
jecting buttresses, which, rising from the plain, close 
4m with the front a litde higher than midway from the 
base. 

Thesé, with the division of the front into three 
parts, a curtain, flanked by two bastions, the first re- 
tiring and the others projecting, render its appearance 
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similar to the ruined walls of some stspendous fore 
tress. 

The height of these walls is three thousand five hun« 
dred dnd eighty-two feet ‘above the Jevel of Table Bay 3 
the eastern side is still bolder, and has one point con- 
siderably higher; to the west the rock is rent into va- 
rious deep chasms, and worn away into numerous 
pointed masses ; and about four miles teward the south, 
the mountain descends in successive terraces to the 
chain which extends completely along the peninsula, 

The wings of the front, denominated the Lion’s 
Head, and the Devil’s Mountain, are, in fact, but dise 
united fragments of the Table Mountain. . 

The beight of the former is two thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty feer, and that of the latter three thou- 
sand three hundred and fifteen. The upper part of 
the Lion’s Head is a circular mass of stone, which, 
from some points of view, exactly resembles the dome 
of St. Paul’s cathedral, erected upon a lofty, cone- 
shaped eminence ;, but the Devil's Hul is broken into 
a variety of irregular points. 

‘Phe exact horizontal position of these three moun- 
tains, which are composed of multitudinoas tabular 
masses, clearly ae their origin to be Nep- 
tunian, and that no convulsion of the earth has ever 
happened in this part of Africa, since their formation, 
stp wear to disturb the nice arrangement of their parts, 

The substratum of the plain en which the town is 
built, and the shores of ‘table Bay, compose a bed of 
blue, compact schistus, generally running in parallel 
ridges towards the south. east and north. west, but oce 
casionally interrupted by considerable masses of a flinty 
rock of the same colour. From Robben Island, in the 
mouth of ‘able Bay, fine blue flags, diversified with 

white streaks, are procured, and appropriated to the 
purpose of paving the terraces before the houses. 

A. body of strong clay, tinged with iron, and abound- 
ing with brown, foliated mica, les upon the schistus ; 
immense blocks of granite are imbedded in the clay; 
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and many coarser blocks, of a similar class, afford 
shelter to runaway slaves among the African moun- 
tains. wis 

The first horizontal stratum of the Table Mountain 
commences about five hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, and rests upon the clay and granite already 
mentioned. Upon a rough sand-stone, of a dingey yel- 
low colour, is a’ deep brown sand-stone, containing 
veins of hematite and calciform ores of iron. ‘This is 
succeeded by a mass of shining, granular quartz, about 
a thousand feet in height, which, by exposure to the 
weather, is in many places changing into sand-stone. 
On the summit of the mountain such a transition has 
entirely taken place, and myriads of pebbles, of seml- 
transparent quartz, surround the skeletons of rocks in 
which they were formerly imbedded. 

The ascent to the summit of the Table Mountain 
lies through a deep chasm, about three quarters of a 
mile in length, that divides the curtain from the left 
bastion. ‘Lhe perpendicular cheeks at the foot are 
above a thousand feet high, and the angle of ascent is 
equal to forty-five degrees. 

After quitting the romantic scenery of the chasm, 
and passing the portal, which forms two lines of na- 
tural perspective upon the summit, the adventurer feels 
2 momentary disgust at the tame and insipid plain that 
spreads its dreary extent before his eyes; this, how- 
ever, must infallibly subside when he reflects on the 
great command obtained by the elevation over sur- 
rounding objects. On approaching the edge of the 
mnountain— | : | 


The weak brain turns, while down the craggy height 

The wond’ring trav’ller bends his aching sight ; 

"The seaman’s lessen’d form astonish’d views, 

Or o’er the main some fleeting bark pursues: 

Though far beneath the sullen billows roar, 
_Impetuous foam, and lash the sounding shore, 

The vast ascent their thund’ring noise repels, 

And on its head eternal silence dwells,. SMITH. 
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All the objects on the adjacent plain are in fact dis 
minished to insignificance in the eye of the spectator ; 
the houses of Cape Town appear like childish fabrics 
composed of cards; the shrubbery on the sandy isth- 
mus is merely visiéle; and the farms, with their enclo- 
sures, resemble a small picture held up at a distance. 

The wooded clifts of the mountains, on the penin- 
sula of the Cape, still afford a shelter to wolves and 
hyzenas, which, of late years, were exceedingly troubles 
some to the town, Their numbers are, however, 
greatly diminished, and the latter generally avoid the 
habitations of men, though the wolves are frequently 
enticed, in their nocturnal rambles, to the verge of the 
town, by dead cattle and the offals from slaughter- 
houses, that are usually exposed on the sides of the 
public road, to the disgrace of the inhabitants. 

In the excavated rocks, which abound in the colony, 
is found a small animal called the Das. It is about the 
size of arabbit, of a dusky colour, with short ears, and 
tro tail. The flesh is eaten by the natives, but is neither 
pleasing to the sight nor grateful to the palate. 

A species of antelope cal'ed the Griesbok, or griz- 
zied deer, is frequently found among the thickets : its 
height is about twenty-one inches, its length two feet 
nine inches, of a grayish colour, with black, naked 
ears, and a short tail. The male is distinguished from 
the female by its horns, which are about four inches 
long, straight and tapering. 

Another species, denominated the Diiker, or diver, 
from its usual mode of seeking Covert under the bushes, 
is likewise met with upon the sandy isthmus; though 
neither this nor the griesbok has yet been mentioned 
in apy systematic work. The colour of the diiker is a 
dusky brown, about three feet in length and thirty 
inches in height. The female has no horns, but those 
of the male are long, black, and annulated towards the 
base. 

The steenbok, though abundant beyond the isthmus, 
18 nearly extirpated from this part of Africa; in which, 
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however, it was once more numerous than any of the 
antelope tribe. ‘ 

The horses at the Cape were originally brought from 
Java, and since that a variety of breeds have been in- 
troduced from several parts of the world. Among 
those the black and the grizzled Spaniard, imported 
from South America, are reckoned the most valuable 
for their beauty, strength, and docility. 

The oxen are indigenous; they are commonly used 
for the purpose of drawing heavy waggons, and are 
remarkable for the length of their legs, the height of 
their shoulders, and the size of their horns. 

Of birds, the most remarkable are eagles, vultures, 
kites, and cranes, that constantly hover round the sum- 
mit of the Table Mountain, and assist the wolves in 
xemoving such nuisances as ate shamefully permitted 
by the rulers. 

Snipes, teals, and ducks, are frequently seen, in the 
winter, in the vicinity of the pools and periodical lakes, 
and the gardens, near the town, are much frequented 
by thrushes, fiscal birds, and turtle doves. 

Among the various sorts of fish, with which the 
market is constantly supplied, are the Roman, a rose- 
coloured perch ; red and white stone breams, the ca- 
beljau, the Hottentot’s fish, the silver perch, of a rose- 
coloured tinge with five silver bands on each side; the 
stompneus, with six transverse bands of black and white 
spots, one back fin, and tail bifid; the harder, the 
klip, or rock fish, the elst, the scomber, springer, speer~ 
ang, and atherina. | 

Besides these, soles, muscles, crabs, and oysters, are 
found in abundance; dolphins are frequently caught in 
the bay after a strong gale. A species of the asterias, 
or star-fish, is sometimes sent to enrich the cabinets of 
Europeans, as are the syngnathus hippocampus, and the 
paper nautilus. 

Whales are extremely plentiful during the winter 
season ax all the bays of Southern Africa, where they 
«taken by the fshermien with much greater facility 
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than in the midst of the ocean. They seldom exceed 
sixty feet in length, their bones are therefore of small 
value; yet they produce about ten tons of oil each, and 
are deemed sufficiently important to attract the at- 
tention of a company, which has been recently esta- 
blished, for the purpose of carrying on a fishery. at 
Table Bay. | 

The rocky islands of False Bay were formerly inha- 
bited by a great number of seals; but are at present 
more worthy of remark, as the resort of the penguin, 
that curious animal, which seems to form the link of 
connection between the marine and aérial tribes. 

The few shells which are tound on this part of the 
African coast are already knewn, and described by na- 
turalists. ‘The most common are of the Univalve tribe, 
as the Patella, the Haliotis Mide, Cyprea, Volutes, 
and Cones, These are occasionally collected, and re- 
duced into lime in the vicinity of the Cape, as the pe- 
ninsula is utterly destitute of lime-stone, and the exe 
penditure of fuel would be too considerable for the 
inhabitants to attempt an importation of it from other 
parts. 

Among the insects which infest the Cape are large 
black spiders, venomous snakes, scorpions, and scolo- 
pendras. Land turtles, cameleons, and other lizards, 
are frequently perceived by the traveller; a species of 
locust is exceedingly injurious to the gardens in the hot 
months; and persons who have occasion to traverse 
the sandy isthmus, are greatly tormented by sand and 
flies, which are so small as scarcely to be visible: mus- 
quitoes, however, are less troublesome than in most 
warm Climates, and their bite is seldom attended with 
much inflammation. ; 

Little pains have yet been taken with timber near 
Cape Town, though it is extremely scarce and expen- 
sive. Plantations of stone-pine and white poplar, with 
avenues of oak trees, are sometimes found ‘near the 
country houses, but the timber which they produce is 
scldoim equivalent to the rapidity of their growth. 
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The sides of the hills in the vicinage of the town 
are abundantly clothed with the silver tree ; the cono- 
earpa, and various others, which are collected for the 
purpose of fuel, and spread over the country in wild 
fuxuriance. 

Among the exotics which, in the opinion of our au- 
thor, might be introduced successfully at the Cape, 
are different species of the cactus, the varieties of the 
cotton plant, the cultivated plant of India, and two 
sorts of indigo, which are at present found in several 
parts of the colony. 

Sugar-canes seem to flourish, as likewise the tea 
and coffee plants, the Jatter of which was lately brought 
from the island of Bourbon. 

Two sorts of the myrica cerifera, or wax plant, are 
abundant on the. sandy flats. ‘Lhe dwarf mulberry, 
the palma Christi, and the aloe, are extremely plen- 
tiful. J 

From the approximation of the Cape olive to the 
cultivated plant of Europe, Mr. Barrow expresses ‘his 
surprise that the latter has never been introduced, since 
its success appears indubious, and ‘the colony is desti- 
tute of vegetable ci! that can be used for’ culinary pur- 
poses. 

Many of the tropical, and most of the European” 
fruits, are cultivated successfully at the Cape; by 
which means the table may be constantly supplied 
with a good variety of fruit, either green or dry, as 
China and mandarin oranges, grapes, figs, guavas, apri- 
cots, peaches, pears, pomegranates, apples, quinces, 
and medlars ; likewise strawberries, walnuts, almonds, 
* chestnuts, and mulberries, all of an excellent quality, 
and very plentiful. | 

The vineyards, fruiteries, and gardens, are com~- 
monly divided into squares, and defended from the 
parching influence of the south-east winds by cut 
hedges of quince-trees, oaks, or myrtles. Pe 

Tbe grain, which is chiefly confined to barley, 1s 
raised upon open grounds in the peninsula, but beyond 
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the isthmus and along the western coast corn is euls 
tivated to great advantage. 

At the close of the rainy season, which is natal 
in September, the plains beneath the Table Mountain, 
and on the green point, or the western shore of Table 
Bay, are beautifully enlivened with the large Othonna, 
which springs up in charming luxuriance, “from a ver~ 
dant carpet of the creeping Trifolium melilotos. Equally 
numerous are the Hypoats stellata, or star-flower, with 
a regular radiated corolla, either of a beautiful yellow, 
ot the purest white, occasionally diversified with violet 
and deep green ; and the Oxalis cernua, that varies its 
colour through every tint, from the most brilliant red 
and purple down to the most unsullied white. 

When the beams of the sun are withdrawn from the 
gay parterres, and the painted tribes begin to involve 
their odoriferous petals, the modest Lrza cinnamomea, 
that has remained close and invisible amidst the hours 
of noon, begins to unfold its delicate blossoms, and 
perfumes the evening gaie with the most reviving sweet- 
ness. 

The Mororea, the Iris, Gladiolus, and Antholiza, 
each furnish a variety of species equal in grace and 
elegance to the lxia. ‘The sides of the hills are richly 
perfumed by an abundance of geraniums; andin the 
liliaceous class the Amarylhs is described by our au- 
thor as well deserving the attention of the spectator. 

So great an abundance of shrubby or frutescent 
plants are found on the hills, in the sandy isthmus, 
and in the deep cavities of the mountains, that few 
botanists have visited the Cape without enriching the 
cabinets of Europe with some unknown and curious 
plants. 

Among’ the deep foliage of the oak, and browner 
hue of the stone- -pine, the soft and silver-coloured 
leaves of the Protea argented attract the eye of the 
stranger, and give it a distinguished appearance from 
the surrounding scenery. 


Extensive plantations of this tree environ the feet of 
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the Table Mountain, and both hills and vales are oc- 
easionally enlivened with a tribe of heaths, that are 
equally numerous and elegant. 

The swampy parts on the flat summit of the Table 
Mountain are frequently clothed with a variety of 
handsome shrubs, among which are found, 1n abun- 
dance, a tall frutescent plant, denominated the Cenawa 
mucronata, and the Physodes, a species of heath, whose 
delicate blossoms, bighly glazed by a glutinous coating, 
exhibit a charming appearance, when the landscape js 
cheered by the beams of the sun. 

The division of the year at the Cape may be. said to 
consist of four parts, as-in the countries of Europe. 
The spring, which commences at. the beginning of 
September, and continues till the entrance of Decem- 
ber, is indisputably the most agreeable season. The 
summer, from December to March, is rather sultry. 
The autumn, from March to June, is distinguished 
by a variety of weather, though generally pleasant to- 
wards the end; and the winter, from June to Septeme 
ber, is usually rainy, cold, and stormy. 

On the summnit of the Table Mountain, the air is con- 
siderably lower in the clear weather of winter than 
in Cape Town ; and in the summer the difference is 
still greater, when the head of the mountain is enve- 
loped by a fleecy cloud, not inaptly termed “ the table- 
cloth.” 

‘The south-east and north-west are the two most 
powerful winds; the former of which blows with ex- 
treme violence when the cloud sests upon the moun- 
tain, and generally predominates from the end of Au- 
gust till the middie of .May.,,. The, other commences 
about the end of May, and blows occasionally till the 
‘termination of August. 

The approach of winter is generally observed by the 
subsidence of the winds, and the disappearance of the 
fleecy cloud. These tokens are succeeded by heavy 
dews, thick fogs, and cald north- westerly winds, accom 
panied by violent storms of thunder, lightning, and rain. 
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‘At the expiration of three days the atmosphere 
begins to brighten, and the mountains on the continent 
appear with their summits buried in snow; a light 
sprinkling of snow or hail is likewise seen about the 
head of the table. 

The nights are always cool, though the mornings are 
sometimes. close; a south-east breeze generally rises 
about the middle of the day, and gradually dies away in 
the evening. ‘he general] standard of the temperature 
in Cape Town during the winter months, is from 50 
deg. at sunrise, to 60 deg. at noon; and in the midst 
of summer the variation of the thermometer is from 70 
to 90 degrees. In the clear days of wititer the mercury » 
in the barometer varies from 29,46, to 30,35 inches, 
one point denoting settled fair weather, and the other 
indicating a storm, with thunder, lightning, and rain. 

The smallest change in the state of the barometer is 
an unfailing token of an alteration in the weather, as 
the greatest range is merely eighty-nine hundred parts 
of an inch ; and in the summer season, the mercury is 
seldom seen above 30,10, to 29,74 inches. The south- _ 
east winds rarely occasion a variation of more than 
fifteen hundred parts of an inch. Ht 

‘«‘ Happy,” says our author, ‘are the inhabitants of 
Cape Town, that by these gales a perpetual circusation 
of the air is kept up in the het months, without which, 
the rays of the sun, reflected from the naked front of 
the Table Mountain, would make their residence insup- 
portable.” 

Such diseases as prevail among the natives, are, in all 
probability, more the effects of pernicious habits, than 
the result of any unhealthiness in the climate. 

An indolent, sedentary life, excessive gluttony, and 
an immoderate use of raw spirits, tobacco, &c. are the 
distinguishing characteristics of a native of the Cape, 
by which means, a scirrhous liver, or an apoplexy, is 
brought forward; the former usually drags the slave 
of intemperance to an early grave, and the latter, 
though seldom attended with sudden dissolution, ter-. 
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minates in a dropsy, and thus proves equally fatal with 
the other. ) 

Children are most commonly afflicted with various 
sorts of eruptions and sore throats; the small-pox has 
been seldom seen since the establishment of the colony, 
nor are the measles endemic, though more frequently 
experienced ; but few of the inhabitants attain to longe- 
vity, seldom surviving a period of sixty years. 

The ladies of the Cape are universally noticed by tra- 
vellers, for their beauty, good humour, and vivacity ; 
yet the young men of the same families are awkward, 
clumsy, and unsociable. 

Children are not here subject to the caprice of their 
parents, as is commonly seen in Europe, since the fa- 
mily property must be equally divided between the off- 
spring, whether male or female ; and no person is per- 
mitted to disinherit his child, without assigning, on ab- 
solute proof, at least one reason, out of the fourteen 
which are enumerated in the Justinian code, 

On the marriage of two persons, a community of all 
property, real and personal, is supposed by the law of 
the colony to take place, unless a solemn contract has 

‘been made to the contrary, previous to the celebration 
_ of the nuptials. 

As the establishment of public seminaries has not 
hitherto been successfully planned by the government, 
the education of youth has been consequently much 
neglected : it 1s, however, but justice to remark, that 
many of the young females have really attained several 
accomplishments which to all appearance the limited 
means of instruction must render extremely tedious and 
painful. Most of the young Jadies in respectable fa- 
milies are conversant with the French and English 
languages, proficient in all kinds of tambour, Jace, 
and knotting work, and are applauded for a tolerable 
degree of execution upon the harpsichord, or other mu- 
sical instruments. ; 

Their persons are generally small and delicate, their 
manners unaffected, and their dresses regulated accords 
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ing to the prevailing fashions of Europe, which they as- 
siduously copy from the female passengers who touch 
at the Cape in their voyage to India. ‘ 

The males, while boys, are naturally clever and vi- 
yacious; but for want ofa proper tuition, which might 
teach the young idea to expand, and increase the laudable 
thirst of erudition, their iaculties are gradually envelop. 
ed in aclond of careless ignorance, and the youth whom 

“nature had evidently blessed with superior talents, soon 
degenerates into the most despicable character, and con- 
tentedly sacrifices every literary attainment to the brutish 
enjoyments of food and sleep. 

Occasional balls are the only public amusements at 
the Cape, and family parties, who assemble for the purs 
pose of dancing or card-playing, are the only proofs of 
social intercourse between the inhahitants. 

Money and merchandize are the unfailing topics of 
conversation, though none of the natives are in very 
affluent circumstances; many however enjoy a decent 
competency, while the objects of public charity are but 
few, and beggars are utterly unknown in the colony. 

The carriages for pleasure, which are here maintain- 
ed at a very trifling expense, are open, and capable of 
containing four or six persons ; these, however, are only 
used for short excurcions, as journeys are usually per- 

“formed in a light machine, similar to a waggon, that is 
sufficiently spacious to accommodate a whole family 
with provisions, apparel, &c. and are sheltered from the: 
weather by a covering of sail-cioth. The drivers, who 
are usually of a mixed breed, between a Hottentot and 
an Kuropean, or a female Hottentot anda slave, are 
extremely dexterous in their avocation, and will either 
turn abruptly or gallop through the most dangerous 
avenues, with eight in hand, with the greatest facility 
imaginable. } 

Owing partly to the reluctance that a conquered peo- 
ple must naturally feel in mingling with the victors, 
and partly to the different manners of the two nations, 

~anay probably be that backwardness, which the male in- 
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habitants testify to any association with the English. 
No real cause, however, of disaffection or complaint can 
be possibly alleged against the British government at 
the Cape, as many f the taxes have been sensibly di- 
minished, ail aiticies of import have been decreased in 
price, while the pro.uctions of the colony have risen 
exceedingly ; the jaws and religion of the natives are 
still preserved inviolate, and are duly administered by 
their own count'ymen Property has been secured to 
its possessor and doubled in valu; each individual 
Participates in the general prosperity, and, to use the 
words of our author ‘* uninterrupted peace and domes 
tic tranqu'llity are given by the rulers to the inhabitants 
of the Cape.” 

Mr. Barrow’s departure from Cape Town was ap- 
pointed for the first day of July 1707, and the preced- 
ing month was passed in making the necessary prepara- 
tions, fitting up three spans, or teams; and providing 
a sufficient number of draught oxen which, after the 
recent drought, were ill conditioned and extremely 
scarce; these, however, were procured with drivers and 
Hottentots to lead the relays, and on the evening of the 
above-mentioned day all things were in readiness, and 
the wageons quitted the town. 

Though the rainy season usually sets in about the 
beginning of May, the entire month of June was one- 
series of fine weather in this year, by which the hus- 
bandmen were materially injured, and the cattle so de- 
bilitated, that two of them dropped under the yokes be- 
fore our traveller had proceeded three miles, and were 
consequently obliged to be left behind. 

After a tedious progress of seven hours, in which 
they had merely travelled fifteen miles, they came to 
a place calied Strickland, which is considered a very 
Important station in case of a powerful attack, and is 
therefore supplied with extensive stabling for dragoons, 
and suitable accommodations for the officers and 
soldiers. 

VOL. XXI, 2 2B 
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Strickland is situated on the sonth point of the Tiger 
Mountain, terminating on this side the Sandy Isthmus. 
A variety of gardens, fruiteries, vineyards, and corn 
fields, dotted with several pleasant farms, wind round 
the feet of the mountain, and enrich the circumjacent 
valleys. 

The plain that extends to the eastward from this spot 
is more frequently clothed with plants and shrubs, than 
the Isthmus ; the soil is also less sandy, refreshed with 
‘cooling rills, and lightly sprinkled with the abodes of 
rustic industry. This plain, at the distance of twelve 
miles from Strickland, is terminated by two niountains, 
between which a road leads to a populous and fertile 
valley. To the right the lofty Simonsberg rears its 
Parnassian summit, which is usually encrusted with 
snow in the winter, and enveloped with clouds in the 
summer. A murmuring spring, like a second Helicon, 
runs trickling down its sides, though the Muses have 
not yet visited this African eminence ; and a story is 
related of a man, who, having melted down a quantity 
of Spanish dollars, presented the mass to the governor, 
whose name is perpetuated by the mountain, as a spe- 
cimen of silver which he had discovered in this place. 
The stratagem succeeded to the wish of the impostor, a 
sum of money was granted to the adventurer for the 
purpose of working the mine ; and the mass of silver 
was manufactured into a chain, to which the keys of 
the castle might be suspended : this chain is still in pre- 
servation, as a memorial of matchless effrontery and 
Jaughable credulity. 

On the left of the pass into the valley is a hill deno- 
minated the Paarlberg, from a chain of large round 
stones that encirle its summit, like the pearls of a neck- 
lace. Two of these are placed near the central and 
highest point of the range, and are called “ the pear! 
and the diamond ;” the former of which is about tout 
- hundred feet above the summit of the mountain, with 
a sloping declivity on the northern side, of one thousan¢ 
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feet in length, covered with a species of verdant lichen ; 
the other sides, which are totally inaccessible, are di- 
stinguished by immense rifts, as if the rock had fallen 
asunder with its own extreme weight. Near the top 
it is quadrisected by two clifts, that are well supplied 
with beautiful aloes, and several cryptogamous plants ; 
and the circumference of its base is a full mile. 

The plants on the mountain are equally beautiful 
and luxuriant, comprising an elegant tribe of heaths, 
that nearly approximate in size totrees. The melli- 
fera, or sugar-tree, whose vase-shaped flowers abound 
with a saccharine juice, that is often used by the natives 
for the purpose of preserving fruit; and the wild olive 
of the Cape, whose dark green foliage is interwoven 
with the sutrounding flowerets, form a charming cone 
trast, and greatly add to the beauty of the romantic 
scene, which is rendered still more delightful, by se- 
veral species of the Certhia or creeper, whose brilliant 
plumage, fluttering among the painted blossoms, in- 
evitably attracts the notice of the passenger, who for a 
time forgets every other object while contemplating 
these charming birds, as they sit perched on the edge 
of the corollas, to extract with their sickle-shaped bills 
the sweet juice from the mellifera, or warble the most 
delightful notes amidst the ambrosial shrubbery. 

The mountains that bound the valley on the east are 
exceedingly grand, but totally destitute of vegetation ; 
they compose a part of that stupendous chain which 
stretches to the northward from False Bay. ‘This im 
mense range of mountains excludes from the Cape the 
countries that lie beyond it so completely, that a few 
gallant soldiers, in possession of the passes, might always 


prevent any communication between the sea-coast and 


the interior. ! 

‘Notwithstanding the wild appearance and natural 

sterility of the mountains, the vale which they enclose 

is extremely beautiful and well cultivated. ‘Lhis vale, 

which is refreshed by several arms of the Berg river 

that glides through it with a smooth unruffled current, 
2E 2 
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contains the divisions of Fransche Hoek, or French 
Corver, Great and Little Urakensteen, and the Paar , 
the last of which is an assemblage of about thirty houses, 
erected in two parallel lines, at such distances as to 
form a street about a mile long; in the centrestands a 
church, which, like the houses, is neatly thatched with 
straw. Plantations of oaks that commonly run from 
ten to fifteen feet in circumference surround the habita- 
tions; and by their tops, which are neither bent nor 
shaken, the traveller is convinced that the winds are less 
violent than in the vicinity of Cape Town. 

Fransche Hoek consists merely of some detachedy 
farms that ate sprinkled over the valley at a considerable 
distance from each other; and the two Drakensteens. 
are equally desiitute of any assemblage of bui) dings 
that merit the name of a vil age. 

At the time of our author’s visit the people were busied 
in pruning their vines, which constitute the chief pro- 
duce of the veiley. 

Unlike the vines that are reared in Europe, and per- 
mitted ‘o depend upon standards or trames, they are 
here planted in the same mauner as gooseberry bushes in 
England, and repay the labour of the husbundman much 
better than any other kind of produce. 

To convince our readers of the veracity of this asser- 
tion. it is only requisite to observe that one acre of Jand 
will bear five t! reaeand stocks of vines, which will gene- 
rally yield a pipe of one hundred and fifty-four gallons of 
wine. The retail price of such a quantity at the Cape 
Ys from 10. to 302. sterling. That sort which is deno- 
minaied ‘* Cape Madeira” sels at 12/. a pipe, as does 
likewise a tart pleasant wine called the Steen wine. A 
great variety of sweet rich wines are also produced in 
the colony, from several sorts of grapes, as the Haena- 
pod, or cock’s foot, the Muscadel, and others, of which 
the wines retain the strongest flavour 

Some few persons who have carefully attended to the 
distillation of spirits, have produced brandy of an excel- 
lent quality. ‘This article is however, in general, ex- 
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tremely bad, as the materials which are commonly 
thrown into the still are of the coarsest kind, the ap- 
paratus is indifferent, and the process is usually com= 
mitted to the handsof a slave, who either through care- 
lessness or drowsiness suffers the fire to go cut, and 
then contaminates the flavour of the spirit, by a rapid 
blaze which is used to supply the loss of time. There 
is, however, a peculiar taste in all the liquors of the 
Cape, notwithstanding every precaution, that probably 
arises from the circumstance of the grapes hanging so 
neat to the earth. | | : 

Tbe uncultivated parts of the valley are covered with 
thick shrubberies, and abound in game ; among which 
are the Cape snipes, partridges, widgeons, Dominican 
ducks, common teals, and koirhaens, which, on the 
approach of a:sportsman, take wing and raise a violent 
scream, asif to warn the feathered tribe of impending 
danger. . 

With the griesbok and diiker, already described, 
are found among the quadrupeds a curious species of 
antelope denominated the klip springer, or rock leaper, 
from its surprising agility, Its hoofs are cloven, sub- 
_ divided intu. two segments and indented at the edges, 
by which it readily adheres to the steep sides of a rock 
without slipping: its hair is of a grayish colour, ex- 
tremely light, and so brittle that it breaks in the hand 
upon the slightest touch; it is furnished with short 
black horns that are erect, and annulated a little above 
the base. eee 
- The Berg, or Mountain, River crosses the road at 

the distance of a few miles from the Paarl, and during 
the winter season its depth is so considerable as to re- 
quire the construction of a floating bridge. Itis, how- 
ever, fordable a little lower down, and the peasants fre- 
quently cross it with their cattle in the most dangerous 
circumstances, rather than pay the small toll that is 
established at the ferry. 

Beyond this passage the traveller finds a level road of 
hard compact clay ; the country, however, is but thinly 
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inhabited, and the surface towards the n@tth becomes 
rather sandy, though still enlivened with a charming 
variety of heaths, proteas, and other frutescent plants. 

At the approach df evening our author observed a 
humber of land tortoises crawling gently towards the 
bushes from the open road, on which they had lain to 
bask in the beams of the sun; and as the darkness be- 
gan to increase, the travellers were much annoyed by 
the hideous cries of the jackals and the d’smal howl of 
wolves, which attended them till midnight, when they 
reached a solitary habitation, in a wild, extensive coun- 
try, on the borders of a lake, denominated_the°Vogel 
Valley. 3 

In the vicinage of this lake were found an abundance 
of white pelicans, geese, ducks, and teal. ‘The rose- 
coloured flamingo was likewise seen, whose wings are 
commonly used by the peasantry to beat away the flies, 
that infest the houses in incredib.e numbers 

‘From hence Mr. Barrow proceeded to the entrance 
of Roode Sand Kloef, or the red sandy pass over the 
great chain of mountains. This kloef, though not 
steep, is exceedingly rugged, and persons who ascend 
it are obliged to cross a stream several times which 
meanders down its side. 

Between a number of rocky masses that have rolled 
from the mountains, the passengers discovered a rich 
and numerous assemblage of plants, aniong which the 
palma Christi, the melianthus, and the calla Ethiopica, 
were most predominant. 

Whilst the waggous were ascending the pass, a num- 
ber of baboons uttered the most horrible noises from 
their concealed dens; the summits of the mountains 
were totally covered with snow, and at sun-rise the 
thermometer stood on the piain ai the freezing point. 

The vailey of Waveren, or Roode Sand, is.a tertile 
tract of land, about thirty miles in length, well watered 
by a variety of streamlets which fall from its moun- 
tainous boundaries, and is inhabited by about forty 
families. : 
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The surface of this vale, which is richly clothed with 
corn, raisins, and other fruits, is near five hundred feet 
higber than that which lies on the Cape side of the 
mountains; a branch of the same chain forms the 
boundary to the east, which, though much higher than 
that of the pass, is nevertheless accessible by waggons. 
_ Game is extremely plentiful in the valley, including 
bustards, partridges, mountain geese, ducks, and snipes. 
Besides the klip springer, steenbok, ditiker, and gries- 
bok, anether animal of the antelope species is observa- 
ble, which seems to have been hitherto omitted in 
every systematic work; in size it resembles the do- 
mestic goat, though its formation is much superior in 
point of elegance, Its colour is a blueish gray, except 
the breast and belly, which are a pure white; and its 


horns, which are annulated above the base, are about 


eight inches in Jength. 

An animal called the yxer varke, or iron hog, fre- 
quently burrows in the ground, and is highly valued 
by the Dutch, who esteem its flesh, when dried and 
salted, as a great delicacy. The Cape hare and the 
earth hog are also very common, as is the ant-eater of 
the Cape, which usually resides, like the porcupine, in 
a subterrayeous abode, and iurnishes the natives with 
such hams as they pronounce excellent. 

From this division our traveller proceeded across a 
wild and desolate country, where the eye was wearied 
by a long succession of naked tracts, sandy roads, 
swanips, bogs, and stagnant pools, to the eastern 
moantains already mentioned. 

This branch of the great chain consisted of immense 
masses of sand-stone, tinged with red, and occasionally 
passing into steel blue. Their uneven and corroded 
tops, like the frowning battlements of some dilapidated 


tower, leaned from their bases, and apparently de- - 


pended on each other for their only support; while 
the strata, which inclined to the eastward in an angle 
of about forty degrees, seemed ready to slide down over 
each other. 
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Another range of hills stood on the opposite side of 
the dale, whose origin was apparently volcanic; some 
were truncated at the summit, in the manner of those 
where craters are usually found, and others were per- 
fectly conical: they were found to be composed of 
quartz, iron, and sand-stone, but not stratified like. 
the great chains; every hill stood upon its own base, 
and was frequently rent into large fragments, 

After a minute examination of these hills, our au- 
thor descended to a pleasant valley, about three miles 
long and two broad, the surface of which was extremely 
level, and the soil admirably adapted for rice grounds, 
as it is completely traversed by a strong stream, that 
might be easily caused to inundate the valley. This 
stream, which was supplied by some springs at the 
foot of an adiacent mountain, was sufficient to turn the 
largest mill, the water was smoking bot, and perfectly 
clear, and its channel was composed of a whitish sand, 
mixed with numerous small crystals of quartz. Its 
purity is such, that linen and coloured clothes may be 
washed in it without injury, and a family who reside 
in its vicinity usually employ it in cooking their vic- 
tuals. | 

Proceeding from thence over the Breede, or Broad 
River, our traveller entered the Hex River’s Kloef, 
which is about four miles in length, and opens a pas- 
Sage on the northern side of the vale, through the se- 
cond great chain of mountains. The ascent is here 
much less than at Roode Sand Kloef, and the fall of 
the river, which gushes down jits side, is only about 
two hundred feet; the Kloef itself is enriched with a 
variety of large frutescent plants, but the mountains 
that environ it are naked, wild, and dreary. 

rom the head of the Kloef was seen a narrow val- 
ey, about two miles broad and fifteen in length, which 
is merely inhabited by four families, who are plenti+ 
fully supplied with cattle, game, and every necessary 
production of the teeming earth, by which means they 
na) be said to possess a secluded world-of their own. 
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Some large partridges with red wings were here no- 
ticed by our author, who describes them as far su- 
perior to the partridge of the Cape A quadruped was 
also noticed which, to evade pursuit, flies directly to 
the mountains, as the extreme length of its hind legs 
is better suited to ascend the craggy emivences than to 
run swiftly over the plain. By some it is called the 
Cape Bergoa, but is usually styled the Berghaas, or 
moulitain hare, 

As the travellers were now to commence a tedious 
passage, of at least sixteen days, over the Great Kar- 
roo, or Arid Desert, they continued two days in the 
Hex River valley, in making suitable provision for 
their journey, and waiting for some persons who were 
to meet by appointment at this place, as auxiliaries, in 
case of an atiack from the Bosjesmans, a savage tribe 
of Hottentots, who are said to shoot their poisoned ar- 
rows from the cover of a shrubbery against the unwary 
passenger. | SRN eT: 

On the arrival of these people, with several children, 
Hottentots and Caffres, in two waggons, the party pro- 
ceeded, July the 12th, ina norih-easterly direction, and 
after four hours gained the summit o: the mountains 
by which the velley is inclosed; the ascent, which was 
of suceessive terraces, might be near fifteen iundred 
feet in the distance of six miles, but from the top to- 
wards the east the descent was sensibly diminished. 

An entire change of scenery now took place; the 
stupendous chains of hiljs began to sink into the hori- 
zon ; the lofty trees, the odoriferous shrubs, and painted 
flowers, were no longer seen; no verdant acciivities, 
romavtic views, nor cultivated plains, now charmed 
the spectator’s eye; but a rugged and broken surtace, 
scarcely affording one mark of vegetation, without a 
bird or beast to ebliven the dreary waste, presented a 
confined and wretched prospect to the disgusted tras 
vellers. 

After a progress of about fifteen miles they entered 
a narrow pass, between two perpendicular hills, that. 
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opened upon a level plain; and the following day they 
reached a place called Constaaple, after a Hottentot, 
who formerly took up his residence by a spring of ex- 
cellent water, which he curiously environed with a 
plantation of trees; he was soon however compelled 
to quit his retreat, and two venerable oaks are the only 
remaining vestiges of his habitation. 

As the road was now extremely rocky in some places, 
and sandy in others, and as the oxen were evidently 
grown faint for want of pasturage, they only travelled 
twelve miles on the 14th, hoping by so easy a stage to 
obtain some refreshment. 

At Mentjies Hoek were found a few rushes and a 

number of succulent plants, among which the African 
bullocks cheerfully browse when destitute of grass. 
The remains of a hut, and one solitary oak, that shaded 
a spring of clear water, might be said. to enliven the 
melancholy uniformity of a barren desert, upon which 
our travellers had not yet discovered a single blade, nor. 
any vegetation, but a few wretched shrubs, that grew 
in the vicinity of the springs, that were occasionally 
found. 
On the subsequent day they continued their route to 
the Riet Fonteyn, or Red Spring, which rises froma 
lofty, conical hill, and glides softly down toward the 
south: its margin was covered with a thicket of the 
doorn boom, or thorn tree, which is remarkable for 
the hardness of its wood, the astringency of its bark, 
and the enormous double thorns, with which it is com- 
pletely armed from its summit to the ground, 

From hence ‘they crossed the bed of the Buffalo 
River, which, though fifty yards in width, contained 
but an insignificant current. Its periedical power was, 
however, sufficiently indicated by the depth of its 
shelving banks, and a ¢rand chasm which~it had forced 
through the black mountains in its passage to the east- 
ern ocean. | 

After a.progess of about ten miles, over the most 
steril part of the desert, where the whole surface of 
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the country was covered with small fragments of purple 
slate, and black tumified stones, an encampment was 
formed for the night upon the banks of a small brook 
called the Geelbeck. 

A flat, sandy marsh, abounding with saline springs, 
and covered with rushes, formed the plain, which was 
encompassed by several bills composed of dark-coloured 
slate, and covered with a multitude of zebras. Ali the 
naked, sandy patches on the marsh were lightly sprin- 
kled with a fine powdery substance, similar in its ap- 
pearance to snow ; it was found to encircle the roots of 
a frutescent plant, that was apparently a species of sal- 
sola, or saltwort, whose woody branches were closely 
surrounded by minute fleshy leaves, and which grew 
here in great exuberance. 

A quantity of the powder was collected, with some 
sand, by Mr. Barrow, who obtained some crystals of 
pure, solid nitre, by boiling the solution and evapo- 
rating the water; the liquor also ‘produced a sniall 
quantity of a different alkaline salt. From the ashes 
of this plant, which is known to the peasants by the 
Hottentot name of Canna, almost all the soap that is 
used in the colony is manufactured. Another shrubby 
plant, with spear-shaped leaves, is also frequently found; 
but the soap that is formed from its ashes is of a blueish 
tinge, and mucb inferior to the quality of the former. 

Ostriches are commonly seen on the great deserts, 
whose black and white plumes, moving in the wind, 
serve to direct the Hottentots to the acjacent nests. 
This animal, which seems to form a link of union be- 


tween the birds and quadrupeds in the great chain of . 


nature, differs materially in its eeconomy from the rest 
of the feathered tribe. Its camel-shaped neck is clothed 
with hair, its cloven hoofs and strong-jo.nted legs are 
admirably adapted for defence and speed; ils voice re~ 
sembles a mournful lowing, and it usually grazes on 
the plain with the zebra. 

Several females commonly lay their eggs in the same 
nest, which they hatch altogether, with the assistance 
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of a male, who regularly takes his turn of sitting amon 
the rest. Each female usually lays about ten or a dozen 
eggs, and the time of incubation is six weeks. hese 
eggs are considered as a choice delicacy, and conse- 
quently prepared in various ways, according to the 
taste or humour of their possessors; the Hottentots, 
however, simply enclose them with hot embers, and, 
through a small perforation in the upper part of the 
shell, stir the contents continually, till they acquire the 
consistence of an omelet, q 

It was now judged expedient to supply the Hottentot 
drivers with fire-arms, as the company had been much 
annoyed by several parties of Bosjesmen. They ac- 
cordingly went out in search of the enemy, and soon 
returned with six strangers under their guard, three of 
whom were runaway slaves, and the others were Hot- 
tentots, who had subsisted for a considerable time upon 
the desert by nocturna] depredations on the flocks that 
were occasionally driven thither by butchers, farmers, 
or other persons, in their passage home. ‘They were, 
however, now disgusted with this wretched mode of 
life, and gladly consented to join the attendants of the 
travellers. 

On the 17th they, continued their reute for about 
twenty-four miles, over a rising country, charmingly 
diversified by hills and dales, but affording no other 
vegetation than a few species of the mesembryanthe- 


mum, or fig marygold, occasionally spotted with patches 


of the elegant ice plant. 

The black mountains, which stand about fifteen 
miles to the southward, were now completely buried 
in snow, and the nights were so intensely cold that 
two of the hédrses perished under the severity of the 
weather, and the residue of the cattle were at once 
deprived of their wonted spirit and vigour. 

_ The following day the party crossed the Dwyka, or 
Rhinoceros River, and formed an encampment on the 
opposite shore, The bed of this river was a fine blue 
sand, upwards of a hundred yards in width; but all 
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the collected streanilets that gently glided over it, would 
have scarcely furnished sufficient water to turn an or- 
dinary mill. Its banks were abundantly covered by 
mimosas, which, though the citcumjacent country is 
entirely naked, are the inseparable companions of all the 
periodical streamlets, to which the thirsty traveller may 
be infallibly directed by the appearance of this plant. 

After travelling twenty miles over a level and ex- 
cellent road of hard clay, they rested for the evening 
on the banks of the Ghamka, or Lion’s River, which 
was completely surrounded with mimosas, and occa« 
sionally diversified with a species of willow; a consi- 
derabie stream rolled over the bed of the river, and in 
its vicinity were found an abundance of mountain geese, 
wild ducks, hares, and partridges. __ : 

Quitting the direct road, our travellers now turned 
off towards Zwarteberg, which was distant about twelve 
miles from the spot of encampment, where they expe- 
rienced a friendly teception, and obtained such refresh- 
ments as were no less charming, after a tedious passage 
over a barren desert, than the discovery of land to the 
exhausted mariner after a long and perilous voyage. 

The rapidity of vegetation at this place is truly sur- 
prising; when we reflect, that the summits of the neigh- 
bouring mountains were covered with snow, while the 
peach and almond trees were in full blossom, the 
oranges thoroughly ripe, and the vegetables so luxu- 
riant in their growth, that many of the cauliflowers 
measured eighteen inches in diameter. This fertile 
spot is, however, screened from all the piercing and 
unwholesome winds; and the thermometer stood at 
46 degrees, when the appearance of the weather in- 
dicated a severe frost at the distance of a few miles on 
the desert. 

The mistress of the mansion where our author was 
entertained was apparently sixty years of age, tall, ace 
tive, and well proportioned; with a family of sixteen 
children. From the facility with whic’: the inhabitants- 
of these parts obtain a good supply of food, without the 
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fatigue of labour, they frequently attain to the greatest 
possible size, and have therefore been often described 
as a race of giants. 

From this place may be discerned, to the northward, 
that chain of mountains which forms the highest 
terrace that has been ascended by European tra- 
vellers. 

From attending to the general slope of the country, 
‘which rises in a fine perceptible swell towards the 
north, and the sudden elevations of the successive ter- 
races, our author is inclined to suppose that the sum- 
mits of the Nieuwveldt mountains must be ten thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. They are gene- 
rally buried in snow for about six months, and are 
apparently composed of the same materials as those 
already mentioned, except the detached hills, near their 
base, which ‘consist entirely of a species of rock 
that bears a near resemblance to the toad- stone of Der- 
byshire. 

Having rested three days with the inhabitants of 
Zwarteberg, from whom a loan of sixty stout bul- 
locks was procured, the travellers recommenced their 
journey over the Desert, and proceeded on the 23d, 
for about thirty miles, to a spring denominated the Sleu- 
tel Fonteyn, and shortly after encamped on the ‘banks 
of the Traka, or Maiden River, where the water was 
extremely thick, and impregnated with salt, and 
the.sand on its banks was covered with a thin pellicle 
of nitre. 

On the 24th they proceeded: ten -miles along the 
side of the Traka, passed ‘the Ghowka, or Boor'’s 
- River, which was perfectly dry, and arrived in the even- 
ing at the great Loory Fonteyn, which was scarcely 
covered with water, that was disgusting to the eye and 
ungrateful to the palate. 

As this place was totally destitute of- vegetation, it 
was thought expedient to continue the journey, though © 
in the dark, till some refreshment might be found for 
the cattle. They accordingly proceeded till midnight, 
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when they arrived at the Litde Loory Fonteyn, where 
a rill of water had formerly flowed, and. which sti] 
produced a few patches of salsola, mimosas, and other 
succulent plants, that were devoured by the oxen and 
horses with great avidity. 

‘On the subsequent day they travelled near thirty 
miles, over a bed of compact clay ; and in the evening 
pitched their tents upon a meadow that was compietely 
covered with a rich and luxuriant herbage. ~ 

This spot, which is called De Beer Valley, is a very 
extensive, plain, stretching along the feet of the Black 
Mountains, and apparently forming a reservoir for se- 
veral periodical streams, that take their rise in the 
mountains of Nieuwveldt, Camdeboo, and Winter- 
berg. 

The surface of the valiev was clothed with several 
species of rushy grass, and the streams were pleasantly 
skirted with tall rmimosas that spread out. into a forest 
of evergreens. ) 

In this delightful spot, which afforded shelter, food, 
and water, in the midst of a barren desert, our au- 
thor observed a great variety of game, particularly of 
the antelope tribe, in which he particularly noticed 
three sorts, that he had never seen before ; these were 
the springbok, or leaping antelope, the gemsbok, and 
the koodoo. . 

The springbok is never seen but in large herds, 
which the peasants affirm will frequently amount to 
ten thousand. ‘The strength and elasticity of its mus- 
cles are such, that to avoid a close pursuit it will spring 
from fifteen to five-and-twenty feet at a singleleap ; its 
common pace is a constant jumping, with all its legs 
stretched out at the same time, while the hair on its 
rump divides at every spring, and displays a~surtace. of 
‘unrivalled whiteness. Both the old and young ones 
are reckoned excellent venison, and are frequently 
killed by the Dutch farmers for the sake of their skins, 
which are converted into sacks, apparel for the slaves, 
gnd other useful articles. The young kids are frequently 
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caught after a long chase; but the old ones are toe 
powerful for the dogs, who therefore will not venture 
to approach them. : 

The gemsbok is much larger than the former, and 
is extremely beautiful ; from its natural courage, which — 
_ is entirely opposite to the general character of the an- 
telope, it will coolly, sit down on its haunchés, if 
wounded or closely pursued, and, by striking with its 
Jong shai pepointed horns, keep both dogs and hunts- 
men at bay. The dogs are frequently killed in their 
attempts to subdue it, and the sportsmen are too sen- 
sible of its strength and disposition to venture within 
_ yts reach till it is either dead or considerably exhausted. 
Its flesh is esteemed ‘superior to any in the tracts of 
Africa. 

The koodoo is about the.size of an ass, but consi- 
~ derably longer. Its body is of a mouse colour, varie- 
gated on the hinder parts with clear white stripes ; its 
spiral horns, which are thirty-six inches in length, seem 
ill-adapted for its convenience, as it usually resides in 
a thick covert ; the neck is furnished with a short 
mane, and the flesh is dry and insipid. 

From De Beer Valley the travellers advanced about 
twenty miles, and passed the night on the borders ot 
the Hottentot’s River, the channel of which, though 
tolerably deep, contained only a few pools of muddy 
water. ) 

On the 28th they arrived at the Poort, which re- 
ceives its name from a narrow passage between a chain 
of hills, that branch out from the mountains of Cam- 
deboo, and traverse the Desert. The plains are en- 
livened with a variety of shrubs, and were inhabited 
by a multitude of springboks, steenboks, ostriches, 
and duikers. . ; 

Though the Poort is called the entrance of Camde- 
boo, the first habitation is twelve miles distant from 
it, and the second is ten miles beyond the first: no 
othets were seen either to the right or left, but the 
country was as naked and as desolate as the K arroo itself, 
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Beyond the second habitation, our author remarked 
one farm house, after riding sixteen miles; and this 
was the only one which occurred till the evening of the 
30th, when the travellers arrived at the village of the 
drosty, or residence of the landrost. 

From this place Mr. Barrow proceeded to examine 
the division of Graaff Reynet, which occupies about 
ten miles on each side of the village, 

Its boundaries are the Sneuwberg, or Snowy Moun- 
tains, on the north and east and the division of Cam- 
deboo on the south and west. It is merely inhabited 
by twenty-six tamilies, twelve of whom reside in the 
village, and the remainder are scattered over a desolate 
country, that is little superior to the Karroo Desert. 

The Sunday River, in its descent from the Sneuw- 
berg, winds round and fertilizes the plain on which 
the Drosdy is erected: the utmost extent of this plain 
is two square miles, and its situation is extremely un- 
pleasant, from its proximity to the stupendous moun- 
tains, which during the summer reflect an intolerable 
heat, and in the winter admit the northerly winds 
through the kloof with astonishing violence. 

The village of Graaif Reynet is about five hundred 
miles distant from Cape Town, in lat. 32 deg. 11 min. 
south, and lon. 26 deg. east. The huts are formed of 
mud, and are placed in two lines, at some distance from 
each other, in the manner of a street ; the house of the 
Jandrost stands at the upper end, which is likewise 
puilt.of mud; and several miserable hovels were ob- 
served by our author, that were originally designed 
for public offices, but are how deserted and tumbling to 
decay. 

The prison is con 
the houses, aud ts th 


structed of the same materials as 
atched with straw; but its strength 
is 0 contemptible, that an English deserter, who was 
shut up in it for an improper conversation with the pea- 
sants, contrived to escape through the thatch on the first 
evening of his confinement. 
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Wretched as the habitations in such a place must be 
of themselves, they are rendered still more uncom-, 
fortable by a species of white ant, that excavates the 
walls, undermines the floors, and frequently destroys 
every part of the building, Another inconvenience 
also arises from the bats, which come from the thatch 
as night advances, and commonly flutter about the 
rooms till every light is extinguished. 

The inhabitants of the village are chiefly mechanics, 
and petty officers under the Jandrost. Neither milk, 
butter, cheese, nor vegetables, can be procured upon 
any terms; butchers, grocers, chandlers, and bakers, 
are utterly unknown, and each individual is obliged to 
provide himself with the necessaries of life in the best 
manner he ig able. The natives are entire strangers to 
the taste of wine or beer, and usually content them- 
selves with the water of the Sunday River, though 
during the hot months it is strongly impregnated with 
salt. 

What motive could possibly have induced the choice 
of this place for the residence of the landrost it would 
indeed be difficult to determine ; though most probably 
the election was made by a contradictory spirit, or an 
erroneous judgment. 3 
_ Quitting Graaff Reynet, on the 11th of August, 
Mr, Barrow with his companions proceeded in a south- 
erly direction through a parched and steril country, 
that scarcely afforded either water or vegetation ; and 
‘on the 13th they encamped on the arid plain, inthe 

‘district of Zwart Ruggens, or Black Ridges, at some 
distance from the Sunday River, which they had al- 
ready crossed nine times, to the manifest peril of the 
waggons, that were frequently expected to overturn. 

in this district, which extended about forty miles, 
there were scarcely a hundred yards of level ground ; 
the roads were alternately carried over firm rocks, wind 
covered with large fragments of loose stone, which, 
together with their constant risings and declivities, eX~ 
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hausted the patience of our author, and induced him 
_ to pronounce them ‘“ exrecrable.” 

On the subsequent day they passed a narrow open- 
ing through a long range of hills, extending towards the 
east and west, beyond the limitation of sight. ‘The ap- 
proach to this chasm was perhaps the most beautiful that 
can be formed by a vigorous imagination. For the space 
of three miles, on the northern side, a serpentine road 
pursued its charming windings through a tall and ele- 
gant shrubbery, where all the choicest plants of sonth- 
ern Africa unfolded their beauties to the eye of the 
passenger, and impregnated the passing gales w th their 
ambrosial odours. Ps 

Among these, the beautiful scarlet cotyledon, a rich 
variety of the crassula, and several species of the aloe, 
threw out their painted clusters to the admiration of 
the traveller, or proudly rose in spikes of blushing red, 
to the height of fifteen feet ; while the African briony 
curled fondly round the variegated plants, and from its 
own unsullied blossoms breathed a sweet perfume, 
that scented the surrounding country. 

The road through the shrubbery was level, smooth, 
and sandy, and the Rietherg, or Reed Mountain, 
which formed the back of the landscape, was covered 
to its summit with a profusion of tall aloes, whose | 
pink-coloured flowers shot forth in a sweet succession, 
and added fresh lustre to the enchanting scene. 

After passing a plain of six miles in width, and en- 
camping on the Wolga Fonteyn, at the feet of a 
mountainous range opposite the Rietberg, the travel- 
lers proceeded for about three days over a country that 
was finely diversified with romantic hills, fertile plains, 
- gradual swells, and excavations, the whole of which 
was completely covered with a luxuriant shrubbery. 
During the day our passengers were greatly delighted 
Avith the magnificent appearance of this extensive forest, 
but on the approach of night its inconvenience was s¢- 
verely felt, when there was no space for the tents, wag- . 
gons, or oxell; and, what was still worse, no water to 
allay the thirst of either man or beast. 
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Uncomfortable as this situation must naturally have 
been, it was still rendered more terrific when the 
prints of a lion’s foot were clearly discovered, and a 
dismal concert composed of the lion’s dreadful roar, 
the jackal’s shrill cry, the howl of wolves, and the 
deep bellowing of buffaloes, assailed the ears of per- 
sons who were encamped in the midst of an extensive 
forest, to which they were total strangers. 

On the 17th they formed an encampment on the 
brink of a beautiful lake, in the midst of a wood of - 
frutescent plants. ‘The water of the Jake was perfectly 
clear, but as salt as brine, and its bottom was covered 
with a continued body of salt like a sheet of ice, which 
is usually broken up by the natives, either for sale or 
their own consun)ption. 

The next evening they arrived at Zwartkop’s, orAlgoa 
_ Bay, where they found a British vessel lying at anchor. 

This bay is completely exposed to every point of the 
compass, and consequently can afford no shelter against 
the prevailing winds; but the bottom, which is com- 
posed of fine sand, is exceedingly good. 

The Jatitude of the landing-place is 33 deg. 50. min. 
south, and the longitude 26 deg. 53 mun. east of 
Greenwich. The extent of the bay, which is five hun- 
dred miles distant from the Cape, is about twenty miles 
from the western to the eastern extremity, and the shore 
is in general a fine sandy beach, The Zwartkop’s, the 
Kooka, and the Sunday rivers, disenybogue themselves 
into this bay ; and in the vicinity of the landing-place 
there is a fine salubrious spring, ona slip of ground 
about four thousand feet long and five hundred wide, 
that is composed of a charming soil gently inclining to- 
wards.the shore, and altogether the most desirable si- 
tuation for a small fishing village that can possibly be 
imagined, ‘ 

Fifteen miles westward of the bay, the sea shore is 
richly skirted with a grand and romantic forest, whose 
trees, of various sorts and diniensions, completely cover 
many thousand acres of land. 

Among these are found, in great exuberance, the geel 
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hout, or yellow wood, which frequently grows to the 
height of ferty feet in trunk, clear of branches, and 
ten feet in diameter. The yzer hout, or iron wood, 
is likewise very lofty, about three feet in dtameter, 
close-grained, hard, and ponderous. _ 

The stink hout, or stinking wood, so called from 
an offensive odour that constantly proceeds from it 
while green, is but little interior to the size of the 
geel hout, and is indisputably the finest timber in the 
colony : it appears admirably calculated for the purpose 
of ship-building, and from its grain and shading, which 
nearly resembles the waluut, some beautiful furniture 
might be made with the greatest facility ; and the has- . 
sagai hout, which approximates to the size of the iron 
wood, is a beautiful tree, of a closer grain than plain 
mahogany, and rather darker. It is commonly used 
for naves, spokes of wheels, fellies, and several im- 
plements of husbandry. . 

Exclusive of the forest trees were found a great va- 
riety of small woods for poles ; and the coast was com- 
pletely covered for more than a day’s journey to the 
westward, with thick brushwood that nearly descended 
to the brink of the water. 

The habitations of the graziers, in the midst of these 
extensige forests, are indeéd the pictures of extreme 
wretchedness. A miserable hovel, composed of four mud 
walls with a door of wickerwork, a slovenly thatch of 
_ yushes, anda couple of holes to admit the light, is the 

usual residence of a peasant who possesses several 
thousand sheep and an equal number of cattle. 
"Though the farmers in the vicinage of Zwartkop’s 
Bay are too indolent to manure the land, they com- 
monly expect a return of thirty or forty for one, if a 
stream of water can be occasionally turned upon the 
ground : their carelessness of manure is evident from 
the heaps of dang that surround their hovels to the 
depth of twelve feet ; nor will they ever extend the 
cultivation of their grain, unless a coasting trade should 
be established. : 

“The valley which is traversed by the Zwartkop's 
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River !nits course to the bay, is a-fertile tract, about 
twenty miles in length and scarcely three in breadth, 
~The adjacent hills exhibit a continued rapge of ever- 
greens, which, in point of size, appear to hold a mid- 
dle rank between shrubs and trees. 

Four families are the only inhabitants of the valley, 
who, not contented with their division of five thousand 
acres of land, have frequently attempted to burn down 
the forest, that their cattle might browse on its sweet 
grass with the greater facility. ; 

A swamp of consideiable extent was discerned in one 

part of the vale, which abounded with teals, ducks, 
and mountain geese ; also a great variety of water fowl, 
_as pelicans, flamingos, and several species of cranes, 
With bustards, pheasants, and partridges, our author. 
remarked the wilde pauw, or wild peacock, which he. 
pronounces the finest bird in Southern Africa : its fea- 
thers are of an ash-coloured blue under the throat arid 
on the breast ; the back is fingly undulated with brown 
and black lines, the tail marked with alternate bars of 
black and white ; the plumage on the neck, of a bright 
chesnut colour, is long, thick, and loose, the spread 
of the wings is about seven feet, and the length of the 
bird forty-two inches, It is frequently found in the 
vicinity of the farm-houses, and might in all probability 
be easily domesticated. 

The swamp also contained a species of antelope, 
called the rietbok, or red goat, which seems to have 
escaped the attention of naturalists, Its size and co- 
lour are similar ta those of the blue antelope, its horns 
are near a foot in length, inclining forwards, and an- 
nulated about three inches above the base ; and its 
throat is covered with a crest of short hair, from which 
the animal has received a name applicable to the goat 
genus, Our author likewise noticed an animal deno- 
minated the orabie, that bore a great resemblance to 
the steenbok, and was marked down the face with two 
yellow lines. he royal antelope is a beautiful creature 
about ten or twelve inches high; its sides are of a de- 
licate brown, and its back of an ash-coloured blue ; 
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the horns, which are short and parallel, are black, and 
* polished like the finest marble ; this is reckoned the 
smallest of the hoofed quadrupeds, except the pygmy 
musk deer. Griesboks, steenboks, and duikers, were 
seen in abundance upon the plains, and the white spot- 
ted haunches of the antelope sylvatica were frequently 
discerned among the brushwood. 

On the 29th of August our traveller quitted the 
Zwartkop’s River, and, pursuing an easterly direction 
for about twenty miles, encamped upon a bank of 
the Sunday River, which at this place was destitute of 
any perceptible current; the channel was completely 
skirted with thick woods of karro mimosas and green 
willows, and the water was strongly impregnated with 
salt. 

After an unsuccessful excursion in quest of some 
elephants, which had disturbed. the party during the 
night, our author proceeded across a romantic country, 
finely marked with noble swells, pleasant meadows, 
and verdant shrubberies, to the Hosjesman’s River ; 
fom whence he proceeded the following day to the 
river of Hassagai Bosch, whose source is in a small 
pendent forest, on the declivity of the Rietberg. 

The travellers were now joined by several persons 
who wished to accompany them to Caffraria, and se- 
veral fresh teams of oxen were procured for the in- 
tended journey, with which they pursued their route 
to the banks of the Kareeka, where they formed an 
encampment amidst several hundred Caffres, who ad- 
vanced, on their approach, from the adjacent shrub- 
beries. | 

A female party first saluted them, and by the most 
insinuating behaviour endeavoured to*procure some 
tobacco and brass buttons from the strangers. ‘Their 
personal charms were not indeed adapted to captivate 
the atfections of an European, though (exclusive of 
their colour, which was a glossy brown) they might 
with justice be accounted handsome. They were in- 
deed low of stature, strong-limbed, and muscular, but 
their dispositions made ample amends for every personal 
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defect. ‘* We found them,” says our author, “ to be 
modest without reserve ; extremely curious, without 
beirig troublesome; vivacious, but not impudent; and 
Sportive without the least shadow of lasciviousness.” 

The men were tall, robust, and muscular, distin- 
guished by a peculiar firmness of carriage, and a fine 
ingenuous countenance ; some of them were six feet 
ten inches high, and so elegantly proportioned, that 
Mr. Barrow affirms they would not have disgfaced 
the pedestal of Hercules in the Farnese palace. : 

Their skins, which were extremely dark, and their. 
short curling hair, were rubbed with a solution of red 
ochre, that gave them the romantic appearance of 
bronze figures. They were in general destitute of 
raiment, except a few, who were covered with 
cloaks of skins. The women were clothed with long 
cloaks, that descended to the ancle, and their heads 
were covered with leather caps, ornamented with a 
profusion of shells, beads, and polished pieces of 
copper. : 

After a distribution of tobacco among the females,. 
who presented it to their husbands and fathers, some 
baskets of milk were brought as a grateful retrrn ; and 
the wdmen seemed to feel uncommon pleasure while 
these curious vessels, composed of interwoven reeds, . 
excited the admiration of the strangers. | 

About sun-set the plain was completely covered. 
with herds of cattle that were brought in from every 
quarter by a sort of whistling noise, which operated as. 
a signal of command, and was so perfectly understood _ 
by the cattle that they came forward to be milked, and 
returned to the pastures in the morning in obedience , 
to other sounds of a similar nature. 

The chiefs were stout, well-formed men, clothed 
with long cloaks of calves’ skins, that were extremely 
light and pliant, and distinguished by a small brass 
chain, which hung suspended from a chaplet of copper . 
beads ; their wrists were encircled with bracelets of ; 
iron or copper; broad rings of ivory were worn on the . 
upper part of the left arm ; their necks were surround- 
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ed by small glass ornaments, and their ears decorated 
with the quills of a porcupine. 

The wives of these men were apparently adorned 
according {o the direction of their own caprice, or the 
nature of their circumstances, without any peculiar. 
fashion or order. Brass buttons, old knee buckles, 
iron rings, or any metallic material that had fallen into 
their hands, immediately became an article of dress. 
Some were observed with fifty necklaces about their 
necks, festoons of little shells around their caps, and 
several rows of buttons stitched upon their calf-skin 
cloaks ; others were more remarkable for a variety of 
bracelets, and irourings upon their legs; and the ge~ 
nerality of them were supplied with a quantity of red 
ochre, which is frequently applied to their faces, -and: 
therefore suspended from the neck in the shell of a 
small land tortoise. 

On the 2d of September our travellers skirted the 
banks of the Kareeka, which were occupied by multi- 
tudes of Caffres, and their extensive herds ; of the latter 
Mr. Barrow supposes that five thousand head were seen 
in the course of one day’s journey. 

After continuing, their route over a level country, 
that abounded with grass, they encamped for the night 
on the borders of the Great Fish River, which they 
found to be near four hundred yards in width, and of 
a considerable depth. Its sloping banks were plea- 
santly covered with grass from the elevated plains to 
the brink of the water; and on the side of Caffraria 
the channel was skirted with thick woods, while the 
adjacent coasts, as seen from the hillocks of sand, were 
wild, rocky, and without either bay or indent. 

The hills that terminate this division to the northe 
ward, the sides of the knolls, and all the chasms with 
which the plains are here frequently intersected, are 
finely clothed with a tall luxuriant shrubbery, and oc- 
casionally spotted with clumps of forest trees ; among: 
these, the euphorbia held a distinguished place, whose 
nakedarms were extended from astraight and lofty trunk. 
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The geel hout was still considerably higher ; and the 
erythrina corallodendrum, or Caffre’s bean-tree, ad- 
mirably edorned the surrounding scenery with its daz- 
zling clusters of red flowers, that exactly resembled so 
many branches of coral, curiously entwined amidst the 
small and elegant foliage. 

tiaving passed the Great Fish River with much dif 
ficulty, owing to the height of the banks and the ra- 
pidity of the stream, the travellers entered upon a beau- 
tiful country, that was abundantly supplied with her- 
bage, wood, and water; and passed the night in the~ 
Vicinity of a stream denominated the Kowsha. 

On the subsequent day they passed the villages of 
Tooley and Malloo, situated on two charming acclivi- 
ties near the Kowsha; they also observed several vil- 
lages on the banks of the Guengka, and continued their 
route toa river of considerable magnitude, called the 
Keiskamma. 

As the river was not fordable for waggons, and the 
opposite: mountains precluded the possibility of conti- 
nuing the journey with carriages, it was judged ex- 
pedient to send some messengers to the royal residence, 
which was only fifteen miles distant, in order to obtain 
his majesty’s sanction to their progress through his do- 
minions. Three Hottentots were accordingly dis- 
patched, with a few presents, while the company fol- 
lowed on horseback, over a country that was com- 
pletely covered with thick underwood and thorny mi- 
mosas, and occasionally dotted with small villages of 
ten or twenty huts, from whence the peasants of all 
descriptions issued, to gratify their predominant passion 
by a sight of the strangers. ? 

On their arrival at the village, that was honoured by 
the residence of the king, they were kindly received 
by the queen and his majesty’s mother, who informed 
them that the monarch was at his grazing village, about 
ten miles distant, to which a messenger was instantly 
dispatched, while the travellers were greatly -enter- 
tained by the conversation and vivacity of the ladies,” 
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_The sovereign, Gaika, now came galloping to the — 
village upon an ox, with several aitendants, and re- 
ceived the strangers under the shade of a spreading 
miniosa. After a short conversation, which reflected 


‘the highest honour on the sense and prudence of the 


young monarch, he graciously received a present, con- 
sisting of sheets of copper, brass wire, knives, beads, 
tinder-boxes, !ooking-glasses, and tobacco, and assured 
them of his favour and protection. 

Gaika, who was at this time under twenty years of 
age, was about five feet ten inches high, of an elegant 
form and graceful deportment ;: his complexion was a 


_ deep bronze; his eyes brown and animated; his teeth 


white as unsullied ivory, and his open countenance 
strongly marked with the habit of reflection: vigorous 
in his mental, and amiable in his personal qualities, 
Gaika was at once the friend and ruler of a happy 
people, who universally pronounced his name with 
transport, and blest his abode as the seat of felicity. 

His*dress was similar to that of the chiefs in the 
colony ; consisting of a cloak faced with the skin of a 
leopard, large ivory bracelets, a necklace of beads, and 
a fanciful copper chaplet, adorned on the left side with 
a brass chain ; these ornaments are, however, only worn 
occasionally, as he is usually destitute of apparel, like 
the generality of his subjects. 

The queen, who was very young, and agreeably fea- 
tured, was merely distinguished from the other ladies 
by acloak with three rows of brass buttons, that ex- 
tended from the hood to the extremity of the skirt. 
The skin caps of the women are here covered with a 
profusion of buttons, shells, or beads, that aye yari- 
ously placed, according to the suggestions of their own 
inventive fancy. 

The village where Gaika now lived, was a small 
assemblage of about fifty huts, situated upon the banks 
of a streamlet called the Kooquanie, and bounded on 
the north by lofty mountains, pendent woods, and a 
luxuriant herbage. The huts were constructed of wood, 
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clay, and matting, in the form of bee-hives; one of 
which seemed destined for the use of the queen ; its 
dimensions were larger than the rest, and its composi-_ 
tion much finer. , 

The natives of Caffraria, if taken collectively, are 
perhaps superior in point of figure to the inhabitants 
of any other nation upon earth; they are, indeed, ex- 
empt from many of those causes which, in civilized so- 
ciety, tend to debilitate and impede the growth of the 
human body. ‘Their diet is perfectly simple, their ex 
ercise conducive to health, and the air they breathe is 
salubrious, Strangers to the licentious appetites which 
frequently proceed from a depraved imagination, they 
cheerfully receive the bounteous gifts of Nature, and 
when midnight sways her ebon sceptre over the coun- 
Hy, *. 


Sweetly composed the weary peasant lies, 
Though through the woods terrific winds resound; 
Though rattling thunder shakes the vaulted skies, 
Or vivid lightning runs along the ground. 


And when Aurora, rising from the main, 
Comes smiling forth, to lead the world her lighr, 
Amaz'd, he views the deeply delug’d plain, 
Strange to the horrors that convuls’d the night. 
SMITH. 


Languor and melancholy have, indeed, but little to 
do with the Caffres, whose nerves are unshaken by ine 
toxicating liquors, and their tempers unruffled by jeae 
lousy ; their countenances are always cheerful, and 
the whole of their demeanor bespeaks a happy and 
contented mind. 

Polygamy is allowed to all, but chiefly confined ta 
the chiefs, who generally purchase their wives from 
the Tambookie nation. The other inhabitants are sel- 
dom able to purchase more than one ; and as the fe- 
males of this country regard themselves as the absolute 
property of their parents, any suitor, who is able tq 
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advance the sum demanded, may rest assured of suc- 
cess. Yet, says our author, it would be unjust to tax 
a people with sensuality, merely because they are stran- 
gers io those fine sentiments and exquisite feelings that 
seem peculiar to the inhabitants of Europe. 

Tn cases of infidelity, which seldom occur, the pu- 
pishment is a fine, with the dismissal of the wife at 
her husband’s option; but if he recéives ocular de- 
monstration of his dishonour, he is permitted to sacri- 
fice both the parties to his indignation. A murderer 
is instantly put to death, unless the fact was accidental, 
when he must pay a certain fine to the relatives of the 
deceased, as a compensation for their loss. Imprison- 
ment is totally unknown among these people, and thieves 
are merely compelled to restore the stolen property. 

Their favourite employments are of a pastoral kind, 
and what portion of time they have to spare, is usually 
devoted to the chase; in agriculture they use the small 
end of a keerie * for the purpose of planting, and the 
principal weapon used in war is an iron spear,, xed 
upon a tapering shaft about four feet long, whieh is 
called a hassagai by the Hottentots, and Known among 
the Caftres by the name of the omkontoo. 

As their skill in music is not superior to that of the 
Hottentots, they seldom attempt to sing, and when 
they do, the performance is really miserable. Equally 
destitute of grace are their dances, in which a Caffre 
woman appears to the greatest disadvantage, as her 
features are overspread with an unusual gravity, her 
eyes fixed on the earth, and her body apparently dis- 
torted by the most convulsive motions. : 

-Tattcoing is here extremely prevalent among the 
women, who trequently devote their leisure hours to 
this strange amusement, and exercise their Ingenuity 
chiefly upon the stomach and the arms. 
cL ME ES iE let I OR I A ek MTT Tel TNL 

* A keerie is a stick about thirty inches long, witha heavy 
knob at one end, which the natives throw successfully at va- 
rious sorts of birds and the smaller anielopes. 
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Of fishery they are so totally ignorant, that the whole 
extent of their coast, though washed by the sea, and 
intersected by several considerable rivers, does not pro- 
duce a single boat or floating vessel of any construc- 
tion ; probably some peculiar superstition may prohibit 
the use of fish, or otherwise they are unwilling, from 
a natural timidity, to intrust themselves in a frail bark. 
upon the deep waters. 

The enunciation of their language is fluent, soft, and 
harmonious, though not the smallest vestige of a writ- 
ten character is to be found among them. Of astro- 
nomy, they only know that, in about thirty days, the. 
moon will have gone through all -its -various appear- 
ances, and that twelve moons will bring a revolution 
of the seasons. Their chronology, which is kept by 
the moon, and registered by notches in a piece of tim- 
ber, seldom extends beyond one generation, when the 
old series is cancelled, and the death of a favourite chief, 
or some remarkable conquest, serves for a new zra, 

Tbeir manner of disposing of the dead is extremely 
singular, and essentially different from the practice of 
the surrounding nations. ‘Their chiefs are usually bu- 
tied very deep under the places that are appointed for 
the nocturnal repose of the oxen; and their children 
are commonly deposited in excavated ant-hills; but all: 
other persons are exposed on their decease to the wolve?, 
and are instantly dragged away to the dens of those fe- 
rocious animals, which are therefore held sacred by the. 
Catfres, and permitted to ravage the country without 
molestation. 

Having satisfied his curiosity at the residence of the 
Caffre. monarch, Mr. Barrow resolved to examine the 
mouth of the Keiskamma, the stream of which was. 
greatly superior to that of the Great Fish River; but, 
as he was obliged to traverse a wild and uninhabited 
country in order to arrive at the desired object, the 
majority of his companions thought fit to amuse them-° 
selves with shooting, while he continued his route, in 
a southerly direction, towards the sea-coast. 
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In the evening he pitched his tent upon the bank of 
a small clear stream, that intersected a fine and pictu- 
resque country, whose hanging woods, extensive pas- 
tures, and beauteous clumps of shrubbery, resembled 
a suite of English pleasure grounds; while several 
fields of millet, and verdant eminences, lightly sprin- 
kled with small villages, enchained the attention of our 
traveller, and induced him to pronounce this romantic 
spot, “ the most beautiful part of Africa.” 

About the close of the following day he arrived at 
the mouth of the Keiskamma, where the river was 
very deep, and apparently as wide as the Thames at 
Woolwich. The surf broke with violence upon a bar 
of sand that defended the entrance ; reefs of rocks 
ran out on each side to a considerable distance, ?and 
the rocky coast extended as far as the eye could reach, 
without any indent or winding. 

Having found the mouth of the Keiskamma to be 
situated in 33 deg. 12 min. south latitude, and 28 deg. 
6. min. east longitude, our author recrossed the Great 
Fish River, and travelled over a plain towards Graaf 
Reynet, where a mass of pure iron was found some 
ik ago, and carried asa great curiosity to Cape Town. 

rom this circumstance some persons were inclined to 
suppose that it was really to be found in the country 
in its native state; but as the mass in question, which 
weighed about three hundred pounds, exhibited evi- 
dent marks of force that had been used to flatten or 
draw it out, and as it was totally destitute of matrix, 
pebbles, or marks of crystallization, it was in all pro- 
pability the thick part of a ship's anchor, that had been 
removed by the Caftres from the sea-coast, and by 
them vainly attempted to be reduced into smaller 
‘pieces. | j pages 

In the vicinity of the Bosjesman’s River, our author 
received a-visit from the chief of the Ghonaquas, who, 
with about a dozen followers, constituted the last re- 
mains of this mixed tribe of Hottentots and Caffres. 

After passing the fertile division of Bruyntjes Hoogte, 
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which is rematkable tor the turbulent spirit of the in- 
habitants, they descended to the Karoo plains of Cam- 
deboo. These plains are intersected by four rivers, and 
supplied with an abundance oi game, particularly 
springboks and the larger kinds of antelopes. A beau- 
tiful ground- squirrel was aiso found, about eight inches 
in length, of a dark chesnat colour marked on each 
side with a white stripe, and furnished with a grizzled 
tail about ten inches Jong, 

Among the feathered tribe, Balsaric cranes, Guinea 
fowls, woodpeckers, and kingfshers, are the most . 
numerous. ‘Lhree species of the colii were also noticed 
by our author, and several sorts of swaliows, that fre- 
quent the habitation of man, and deposit their eggs 
under the shelter of his roof. : 

The Sunday River abounds with delicious eels, and 
turtles that generally ran abont a fvot in diameter, 
Of the latter a great number were taken by the travel- 
lers, who now crossed the ford, and on the 30th of 
September arrived at the village of the Drosdy, after a 
long circuitous journey of near two months. 

Three weeks were devoted to rest and refreshment 
in the division of Graaff Reynet, when our author un- 
dertook to visit the Sneuwberg, or Snowy Mountains, 
that are inhabited by the savage race of Bosjesmans. 
Accordingly he departed with some attendants on the 
20th of October, and after crossing the Sunday River 
and the Karoo, he reached the feet of the mountains, 
and formed an encampment upon one of the extensive 
plains, which lie between the scattered mountains that 
compose the Sneuwberg. 

Next morning they proceeded to Waay Hoek, or 
Windy Corner, from whence they made an excursion 
among the hills, in quest of Bosjesmans, some of whora 
had recently driven off a number of cattle, aud were 
supposed to remain in the vicinity of the mountains. 
Their usual retreats are indeed easily discerned, but 
nearly imaccessible, and extremely dangerous to ap- 
proach, A,succession of caverns, formed by the rapid 
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torrents that wash the sides of the stratified mountains, 
presents a choice to the Bosjesman, who generally fixes 
on the highest, as affording him at orice a secure shel- 
ter and an extensive command of the circumjacent 
country, | 

In one of these. excavated rocks were discovered 
several bundles of fresh grass, and fires that were 
scarcely extinguished. Ihe sides of the cavern were 
ornamented with drawings of antelopes, which, though 
roughly performed, were really excellent copies of the 
several beasts, that were intended by the savage paint- 
ers; and the figure of a zebra, executed with pipe- 


clay, charcoal, and various sorts of ochre, was so ad- 


mirably delineated, that Mr. Barrow affirms, ‘‘a worse 
resemblance, in accuracy of outline and correctness of 
proportion, has often passed through the hands of the 
engraver.’ 

‘The upper part of the cavern was covered by a thick 
substance, whose colour, consistence, and tenacity, 


were similar to Spanish liquorice ; its smell was faint, 


offensive, and slightly bituminous ; it flamed weakly 
ina candle, and the residuum appeared of a black 
coaly substance. The patch that adhered to the rock 
was completely covered with myriads of little flies, of 
which our author attempted to procure a specimen by 
cutting off a piece of the substance with his knife ; 
but his companions assured him it was the most deadly 


‘ poison, and if the smallest particle should accidentally 


fall into his eye, inevitable blindness would instantly 
ensue. | 

Proceeding from hence to the northward, the at- 
tention of our travellers was excited by the appearance 


_ of atroop of locusts, that completely covered the sur- 


face of the earth for the space of a square mile. While 
they remained upon the ground, the herbage was so 
totally obscured, that neither grass nor shrubs were 
yisible, and when they rose up on the approach of thai 
waggons, the air was darkened as with a great and un- 
usual cloud. 

On the evening of the 23d, an encampment was 
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formed at the foot of a mountain, that forms one of 
the highest points in Southern Africa: it is divided on 
every side from the neighbouring hills by a large level 
meadow, from whence the waters flow in every direc- 
tion ; and its summit is so remarkably pointed, as to 
induce a British traveller to give it the appellation of 
the Compass Mountain. 

The general surface of the country, on the northern 
side, is fifteen hundred feet above the surface of the 
Sunday River, and the elevation of the peak above this 


surface is nearly equivalent to the measurement of the - 


former, 


The streamlets, that glided through the adjacent 


meadows, were abundantly covered with reeds, and 
frequented by flocks of small birds, among which are 
remarkable, the loxia ovix, or grenadier, and the loxia 
Caffra, or long-tailed finch ; the force of these is of 
a grayish-brown coleur, except in the summer months, 
when the feathers of the male assume a beautiful crime 


son hue, upon the neck, breast, and: back, and on the . 


throat and belly are of a glossy black. ‘The long-tailed 
finch is subject to greater and more curious changes 
than the former; the feathers of the tail, which are 
fifteen inches long, though the body is scarcely five, 
are placed in similar positions to those of the domestic 
cock ; but this only continues to the commencement of 
winter, when it is brown, short, and horizontal, like 
that of the female. The construction of their nests is 
exceedingly curious, thirty or forty of which were fre- 
quently seen by our author in one clump of reeds. 
‘Lhe mountains that form what is usually denomi- 


nated the Sneuwberg, are composed of sand-stone, 


which is found lying in horizontal strata ; their bases 
rested on blue schists, like the great ranges in the 
vicinity of the Cape; but their summits are generally 
destitute of that quartz for which the other eminences 
re remarkable. 

The soil in the division of Sneuwberg comprehends 
an extensive tract of country . itis of aclayey nature, 
and frequently clodded together in indurated masses 
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that contain a considerable portion of dark foliated 
mica. The plants that were sprinkled over the sur- 
face, were -a small diosma; two species of the iris, 
with tall spikes of blue or yellow flowers ; and a beau- 
tiful mesembryanthemum with small scarlet flowers. 
The lower parts of the plains were likewise embroi- 
dered with a profusion of syngenesious plants, that were 
in full bloom at the period of our author's visit. 

Shrubbery is so extremely scarce in this division, 
that many of the inhabitants affirmed, they had never 
seen a tree ; and our author remarks, that he travelled 
for miles together, over the elevated plains, without 
meeting with a single stick. ‘* At length,” says he, 
¢« we passed one kloof, in which a dozen mimosas stood 
between the hills, and these were completely covered 
with a variety of nests, that the small birds of dif- 
ferent species had built as thickly as those of crows in 
a rookery.” . 

Though nature seems unfriendly to the production 
of trees and shrubs in the Sneuwberg, grain is easily 
raised, and generally yields a rich reward to the la- 
bourer, unless, as is sometimes the case, it is injured 
by the heavy showers which fall at the time of harvest, 
or is devoured by the locusts, that occasionally infest 
the country in prodigious multitudes. The farmers, 
however, suffer materially from the predatory excur- 
sions of the Bosjesmans, of whose approach the na- 
tives of Sneuwberg are continually apprehensive, 
and to whose arms the numerous dependants of the 
farmer are too frequently opposed tn vain ; yet, notwith- 
standing, the division has its charms. It is the best 
nursery for sheep in the whole colony, as they are here 
much larger and finer than in any of the surrounding 
districts ; the tails usually weigh from twelve to fifteen 
pounds, and sometimes considerably more. Each far- 
mer has commonly three or four thousand sheep, be- 
sides horses, draught oxen, and cows that produce an 
~ abundance of butter which is accounted superior to 


any other in the country. 
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The inhabitants are a brave and hardy race,. yet 
peaceable, orderly, and obliging in their dispositions. 
The constant danger to which their persons and pro- | 
perty are exposed, undoubtedly increases their natural 
vigilance and activity. Nor are the men alone enti 
tled to the character of bravery and animation, since 
such instances have been shown of female fortitude, 
_as have certainly rivalled the strongest €xertions of their 
male companions: as a proof of this assertion, our 
author was credibly informed, that the invaders were — 
frequently repulsed by the vigilance of the females, and 
a woman of his own party had formerly, in her hus« 
band’s absence, pursued a party of Bosjesmans, who 
had carried off a flock of sheep, and with a single 
musket and one Hottentot attendant, she put the ‘ 
plunderers to flight, and returned home with the res- 
cued animals in triumph. 

Quitting the Sneuwberg, our author proceeded 
about twenty miles‘to the northward, across a level 
country, that was well supplied with water and clothed’ 
with pasturage, but totally destitute of shrubbery a 
variety of wild animals were observed in the course of 
the day, as gnoos, quachas, and hartebeests ; and to- 
wards evening the travellers encamped at Gordon’s 
Fonteyn, in the vicinity of the'last Christian habitation 
that was found in this quarter of the colony. “4 

As it was judged imprudent to proceed any further 
without an armed, force, sixteen farmers and eight 
Hottentots were persuaded to accompany the travellers, 
who, with this addition, now amounted to near fifty 
persons. 

The following night was passed near the commence- 
ment of the Sea Cow River, which is formed from 
the collected branches that run to the northward, from 
various parts of Sneuwberg, and the Roodeberg, or 
Red Mountain, This. river formerly abounded with 
the animals from which it first received its hame; but 
owing to the proximity of the colony, and the conye- 
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hience of hunting them in the pools that abound in the 
channel, they are nearly extirpated. 

Continuing their journey over plains, that were 
abundantly supplied with game, a’ prodigious large 
wolf, two quachas, and a couple of venomous snakes, 
were killed by the travellers, who now proceeded to 
Edel Heer’s Baaken, on that part of the river where 
Governor Van Plettenberg erected a stone, to serve as: 
_aline of demarcation between the colony and the coun- 
try of ‘the Bosjesmans. 

Here they found about a dozen large bushes, loaded 
witls nests of a surprising size, and inhabited by a 
numerous flock of small birds, that were immediately 
recognised by the farmers as the locust-eaters, which 
had not been so near the colony during thirteen years, 
in which time the locusts had so dreadfully infested the 
Sneuwberg. 

This bird-is apparently of the thrush species; it is mi- 
gratory, and only to be seen in such places as are fre- 
quented by. the locusts ; its head, breast and back are of 
a pale cinereous colour, the belly white, the wings 
and ta‘] black, and the throat marked with two naked, 
black channels. - 

The nests, which at a distance appeared to be of 
so great amagnitude, were found to consist of several 
little cells, each of them forming a separate nest, with 
a tube that led to it from the side. ’ | 

“Tt is,” says our author, “ impossible to form an 
adequate idea of the innumerable multitudes of the 
larvze, or incompiete insect of the locusts, that at this 
time infested an area of sixteen hundred square miles 
in Africa, where the whole surface was literally co- 
vered with them. The water of the river was actu- 
ally blackened by. the swarms which had perished in 
attempting to reach the reeds that grew in its channel, 
and every fruitful spot was entirely stripped of its 
verdure. 

When on a march, which is usually with the wind, 
it is utterly impossible to turn the direction of a troop 5 
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nor can they be attacked with much success till sun-set, 
when they divide into small companies, and surround 
the small shrubs, tufts of grass, or ant-hills, to which 
the farmer-instantly drives two or three thousand sheep, 
that by their restlessness the insects may be happily 
trodden to pieces. 

After a considerable time had been devoted to the 
chase on the borders of the Sea Cow River, the travel- 
lers proceeded toa craal, that was situated in the mouth 
of a defile, where the inhabitants were at first much 
alarmed -at the appearance of so large a party of Eu- 
ropeans; but on the reception of a few trifling pre- 
sents, their terrors were dispersed, and they con- 
tentedly associated with the strangers for several suc- 
cessive days, ‘ 

‘The horde, or craal, contained about five-and-twenty. . 
huts, constructed of small grass mats, fastened upon’ 
two semicircular sticks, open beiore and closed behind, _ 
They were about a yard high, and four feet wide, with 


‘a hollow place in the middle of the ground, that re- 


sembled the nest of an ostrich. In this hollow a little 
grass was placed, to serve the purpose of a bed, where 
the inmates evidently lay coiled round, in manner of 
some quadrupeds. All the men were entirely naked, 
and rendered still more disgusting by a porcupine’s 
quill, or a piece of wood, that was universally passed 
through the cartilage of the nose. The females worea 
small ‘belt, of springbok’s skin, cut into long fringes, 

while their heads were fancifully adorned with leather 
eaps in the form of helmets, bits of copper, shells, 

and beads. 

In their persons they are extremely diminutive, 
scarcely ever exceeding four feet nine inches in height ; 
the tallest woman seen in the craal measured four feet 
four inches, and another, who was merely three feet 
nine inches high, was the mother of several children. 
From their complexion, hair, and turn of countenance, 
our author is inclined to pronounce them of the same 
ore with the Hottentots ; though, in personal ap- 
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pearance, the difference is exceedingly great. The 
Bosjesmans are peculiarly distinguished by the depres- 
sion of their noses, the height of their cheek. bones, 
the prominence of their chins, and the formation of 
their eyes, the rounded lids of which are nearly simi- 
lar to those of the Chinese. ‘Their bellies are like- 
wise exceedingly protuberant, and their backs*hollow, 
though their limbs are commonly well-turned, and 
their agility is such, that they will leap the precipices 
of the mountains like the klip-springing antelope, and 
outstrip the fleetest horse, on rough ground, with the 
greatest facility. : 

‘The disposition of the Bosjesmans is widely differ- 
ent from that of the Hottentots who reside in the co- 
lony. Cheerful, active, and vivacious, they earn a 
precarious subsistence with much danger and fatigue, 
and usually satisfy the cravings of an empty stomach 
with the larve of locusts, or a few gramineous roots, 
that are puvgent, and ungrateful to the palate; yet, 
when the surrounding farmers have retired to their ba- 
bitations, and the moon breaks forth in unsullied bright- 
ness upon the landscape, they apparently forget their 
perils and their wants, and usually devote the hours to 
dancing, till the orient clouds are burnished with the 
beams of the rising sun. They are likewise extremely 
joyful at the approach of the first thunder storm after 
the winter, which they consider as a token of the sum-- 
mer’s commencement, and express their delight by 
rending their skin coverings, throwing them in the air, 
and dancing for several successive nights. 

When their various plans of entrapping game are 
rendered abortive, and the chase proves unsuccessful, 
they proceed to the colony in quest of plunder, though 
the undertaking is toilsome and extremely hazardous. 
If they are unexpectedly surreunded by the farmers, 
they will throw themselves in the midst of their ene- 
mies, that, by creating a general confusion, their coun 
frymen may take an advantageous aim from the adja~ 
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cent concealments, while their wives and children may 
escape unperceived. : . 

If they are pursued, when retreating with a booty, 
they always divide into two parties, one of which is 
employed in driving off the cattle, and the other in 
engaging their pursuers: if, however, the colonists 
are likely to prove victorious, they instantly revenge 
their misfortune, by stabbing or maiming the whole 
herd with poisoned weapons. 

Miserable as the life of a Bosjesman must appear 
to our readers, it is probably no worse than that of 
savage tribes in general. Universal equality prevails 
within his horde. Hunger or satiety is alike expe- 
rienced by all, and they are all equally destitute of 
management or ceconomy with respect to provisions, 
If their different exertions proye unsuccessful, the horde 
must contentedly suffer the pangs of a temporary fa- 
mine; but if a herd of cattle is brought in from the 
colony, the craal is soon covered with a mass of putre- 
faction, and the circumambient air is tainted with the 
noxious effluvia. 

Their constitutions are much stronger than those of 
the Hottentots, and their lives are usually of longer 
duration. In every kind of sickness, they ctt off the 
extremities of the fingers, beginning with the little fin- 
ger on the left hand, as the least important. This ridi- 
culous operation is performed upon the supposition 
that the effusion of blood will carry off the disease. 

Their funeral customs are similar to those of the 
Hottentots, and the graves of their deceased friends 
are generally covered with large piles of stones, that 
must haye required a considerable degree of labour 
in the collection, as not a single stone is to be found, 
naturally, upon the grassy plains thst surround their 
craals. 

On the evening of the 30th our travellers proceeded 
to an opening in a cluster of hills, that was denomi- 
nated the first poort, and on the following day they 
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reached the second poort, or pass, through which the 
Sea Cow River also bent its course. 

This kloof was in general so very narrow, and the 
Tiver so remarkably serpentized, that they really de- 
spaired of making any progress, till accidentally fall- 
ing intoa large track, that was beaten by the hippopo- 
tami, or sea cows, they continued their journey for 
about fifteen miles, through reeds and shrubbery, to 
the end of the kloof, and the termination of the Sea 
Cow River} whose rapid stream of muddy water rolled 
over a rocky bed towards the north, and to which, in 
point of size, the collected waters of the colony would 
, not be equal. : 

Quittiog this river on the 5th of December, Mr. 
Barrow travelled across a level country, of a strong 
clayey soil, and well covered with fine grass, to the 
highest ridge of mountains that run across the southern 
angle of Africa; from whence a variety of streamlets 
- were observed to flow in opposite directions. 

On the morning of the 7th, the travellers resolved 
to traverse this eminence, known by the name of the 
Zuure Berg, or Sour Mountain, in quest of the draw- 
ing of an unicorn, which some of the party affirmed 
had been recently discovered in one of the kloofs; but 
nothing was found that bore the least resemblance to a 
quadruped witha single horn, though paintings were 
discovered in several places of a variety of animals. 
The fatigue of the excursion was, however, amply 
repaid by a multitude of other interesting subjects that 
constantly occutred to the eye, and demanded admis 
yation; among which were most remarkable, a sin- 
gular and beautiful plant, denominated the disa ; 
the beauteous tints of the xeranthemum fulgidum ; 
and the still more brilliant flowers of the speciosis= 
“simum. ; 

After shooting a zebra and a Bosch varke, or Afti- 
can wild hog, our author with his companions at- 
rived at a farm-house in the division of the Sea Cow 
River, and the Rhinoceros Berg, where several fami- 
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lies, like those of Sneuwberg, have constantly afforded 
each other a mutual assistance, and have thereby with- 
stood the attacks of the Bosjesmans. 

At this place, which abounded in flocks and herds, 
though dreadfully infested by the locusts, the auxilia- 
ries were discharged, and a- fresh party selected from 
the farmers of Agter Sneuwberg, who might guide 
our traveller along the eastern skirts of the colony, and 
through the deserted division of the Tarka, which he 
now designed to visit. 

They accordingly departed in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, to a chain of four salt-water Jakes, lying one 
immediately after the other. The bottoms were co- 
vered with a pellicle of salt, that in the thickest part 
did not exceed an inch ; beneath this was a thin coat- 
ing of red sand, below the sand was a stratum of soft 
blue clay, and under this a coarse yellowish clay cote 
taining small saline orystals. Several springs were ob- 
served on the borders of the third salt-pan, whose 
waters were ungrateful to the palate, and nearly filled 
with reeds and rushes. The others were totally naked, 
and the circumjacent country was likewise destitute of 
vegetation. 

After passing a restless night in the vicinity of the 
salt-pans, that frequently resounded with the terrific 
roaring of lions, Mr. Barrow continued his route to- 
ward the east, and on the 10th arrived at the division 
of the Tarka, under the point of a stupendous moun- 
tain, called the Bambos Berg, which is completely 
inaccessible to either waggons or horses. 

As it wasimpossible to surmount the obstacles which 
nature had thrown between our travellers and the 
country that lies behind the Bambos Berg ;_ and as they 
were credibly informed that a horde of Bosjesmans, 
consisting of five hundred people, were posted ona 
point of the mountain, they prudently relinquished 
their original design, and pursued their journey ina 
southerly direction, immediately through the Tarka. 

This division, which receives its name from a river 
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that flows directly through it, in its progress from the 
Bambos Berg to the Fish River, isa well covered country, 
and was formerly consideréd as the best nursery for sheep 
and cattle among all the divisions of Graaff Reynet. 
Vines, peach-trees, almonds, pears, and apples, were 
found at the deserted farms, in a most flourishing con- 
dition, though unwatered and totally unattended. 

From hence they proceeded, on the 12th, to the Fish 
River, which receives its name from an abundance of 
the finny tribe that are constantly found in it, and are 
apparently a species of cyprinus, or carp. Two hepa- 
tic wells were here observed on the right bank of the 
river, that emitted a strong smell, like the rinsings of 
_a foul gun barrel. The first of these, which was about 
a yard in depth, composed of a hard crust of cemented 
rock, and similar in its shape to a pot, threw up the 
water by sudden starts, but the other boiled up uni- 
formly. The soil of the adjacent country was a firm 
blueish clay, like the banks of the river, and the wells 
were surrounded by circular elastic bogs, that gave out 
acold tasteless water, and rose to the height uf four or 
five feet above the common surface. - 

After our travellers had satisfied their curiosity at 
this place, and discovered a considerable quantity of 
native nitre in the kloof of a detached mountain, 
which stood about twelve miles to the westward, they 
made another excursior into the ‘Varka mountains, near 
the place where they unite with the great range that 
runs along the upper part of Caffraria. 

‘As one of the party now undertook to guide them 
to a place where the representation of an unicorn might 
be found among the drawings of the Bosjesmans, they 
took horse at an early hour, and passed through seve- 
ral defiles, along the beds of temporary streamlets, till 
they arrived at an extensive and curiouscavern, that had 
been gradually formed by a stalactitical matter, which 
had been deposited by an adjacent water-fall, and now 
presented as fine a piece of romantic scenery as the 
most fertile imagination could possibly design. 
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Under a long projecting ridge of sand-stone, sevee 
ral sketches of various animals were observed, with 
many ludicious caricatures of the colonists, who were 
here represented in the mast ridiculous attitudes, and 
characterized ‘by their common habits; but the grand 
object of research was still wanting. | 

Several excavations in the kloofs of the mountains 
were how examined, and vat length a deep cave was 
discovered, whose front was shaded with a thick 
shrubbery, and its sides completely covered with draw- 
ings, Among a variety of figures that were tolerably 
well executed, one was noticed by our author, that 
was evidently intended ‘or the representation of an 
animal, with a single horn projecting from its fore- 
head ; the only parts, however, which appeared di- 
stinctly, were the head and neck, as the body had been 
erased, to give place to the figure of an elephant that 
stood before it. 

‘* Nothing,” says Mr. Barrow, ‘ could have been 
more mortifying than such an accident; but the pea- 
santry seemed to enjoy my chagrin, till, on being told 
that five thousand rix dollars would be given to any 
one who could procure an original, their laughter was 
changed into the wild gaze of astonishment, and they 
were ready to enlist for an expedition behind the Bam- 
bos Berg, where they positively affirmed the animal 
might be found.” 

The weather had been extremely sultry for several 
days; and as our travellers were descending the moun- 
tain, a thick and heavy blackness overspread the skies, 
and just as the waggons reached a sbelter in the valley, 
the storm commenced with the most surprising fury. 
ibe wind was so powerful that it bore down all before 
it, and the successive peals of thunder which roared 
among the mountains, were so tremendous, that the 
actually alarmed the travellers, and seemed to shake 
the foundations of the earth ; while hail-stones and rain 
desceuced in one continued shower, and the horizon 
literally blazed with streams of fixe. 
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_ Next morning our author passed a grove of taj] mi- 
mosas, that were torn up by the storm, and continuing 
his route across a rough mountainous country, halted 
on the 30th in the vicinity of the Bavian’s, or Baboon’s 
River, which flows froma chain of hills in- Caffraria, 
to the Great Fish River; where the streams are united. 
The surface of the country was elegantly clothed with 
spreading mimosas, and embellished with numberless 
golden clusters, that hung in rich luxuriance among - 
the lively foliage, and afforded employment to myriads 
of bees*, whose honey was found suspended in large 
quantities from all the adiacent rocks. 

From hence he made a second excursion into Caffra- 
ria, and ascended the Kaka, or continuation of the 
first mountainous chain in the Sneuwberg, which was 
agreeably diversified with hills and dales, patches of 
grass, and clumps of forest trees ; while the eastern 
prospect was acknowledged the most grand and pictu- 
resque that the African traveller had yet discovered. 
From the summit of the Kaka was also visible the land 
of Caffraria southwards to the brink of the ocean, and 
south-eastwards to the residence of the king; while 
the desolate plains, that formerly yielded their pastur- 
age to the flocks and herds of the Ghonaquas, were 
étretched out with the Kat and the Kaapna Rivers, at 
the feet of the spectators. 

From the Bavian’s River our author proceeded 
through Bruyntjes Hoogté and Camdeboo to the village 
of Graaf Reynet, where he arrived at the expiration 
of five days, in the warmest weather that he had yet 
felt in the whole country. While exposed to the wind 
in the shade, the thermometer Tose to 108 deg, and: 
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* The nests of these insects are easily discovered by the 
Hottentots, who mphaltdy rely on the direction of a little brown 
bird, denominated the ndicator, or honey bird, that, on the 
discovery of a nest, flies in quest of some person, to whom it 
makes known the fruit of its research by whistling and flying 
towards the place. 
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within doors it was pleasant at 82. The hot winds 
frequently happen upon the Karroo plains, and are 
often attended with dreadful tornadoes that overturn 
the waggons, throw down. the astonisbed travellers 
with their horses, hurl the small pebbles*into the air 
with t'e violence of a sky rocket, and raise the sand, 
in terrific columns, to the height ot several hundred 
feet. 

Such tempestuous weather is usually succeeded by 
rain avd thunder, which purifies the air, and brings 
down the temperature to its general standard of 80 or 
84 deg. in the middle of the day, while the peasants are 
refreshed by the cooling breezes that usher in the morn- 
ing and lend their fragrance to the welcome evening. 

A long continuance cf dry weather had for some 
time celayed the progress of our travelleys, as the pas- 
sage of ‘the Karrco, or Great Desert, was rendered 
impracticable by the scarcity of water and the parched 
condition of the herbage. A heavy and continued 
rain, Lowever, fell for three days upon the western 
part of the country, and Mr; Barrow with his come 
panions departed from Graaff Reynet, upon the sup-= 
position that a suffic.ency of water might now be pros 
cured for the journey. 

They accordingly proceeded to the Sunday and the 
Camdeboo rivers, which they found so, much swelled 
with the rains as to be scarcely fordable :- a small river 
was likewise running with a rapid stream at the port 
of Camdebco, which opens toward the desert; and 
the sanguine expectations of our tourist with respect 
to water were now completely established. A pro- 
gress of a few miles however entirely changed the scene, 
and the face of the country soon began to wear one 
continued aspect of barrenness and aridity. A few sae 
line plants, that were lightly sprinkled over a white 
clayey soil, were so totally shrivelled, as to break be. 
neath the fret like rotten sticks, and the beams of the 
sun, playing upon the naked sands, were at once di- 
stressing and injurious to the Ve, 
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_A faint hope was still cherished that the Hottentot’s 
River would contain some water; but to the great 
mortification of the party, who had patiently borne a 
fatiguing day’s journey, in expectation of a timely 
supply, they found the river completely dried’ y 
and its bed broken and divided, by the intense heat oC 
- the sun. 

As serious apprehensions were now entertained con- 
cerning the cattle, a consultation was held to deliberate 
upon the most pradent method of procedure in such an 
exigency ; when it was resolved to let the oxen rest for 
a few hours, and then proceed with the relays. 

This plan was accordingly adopted, and about mid- 
night the journey was continued towards the nearest 
part of the Karuka; but the ensuing morning discovered 
an equal degree of aridity on this wished-for spo‘, which 
might in all probability have relieved, in some degree, 
the distress of the thirsty travellers. 

When the rising sun began to dart his scorching rays 
over the extended, cheerless waste, the ears of the 
travellers were wounded by the piteous cries of the 
children, the hollow lowing of the oxen, and the per= 
petual bleating of the sheep, that alike experienced 
the distressing want of water and the pangs of ex:reme 
weariness. Nota single quadruped appeared on the 
surrounding plains, nor bird nor insect passed in view, 
but all was silent, desolate, and sad. 

_ With such a wretched prospect, and in sucha situ- 
ation, a total suspension of the vivifying principle 
seemed to prevail, and the sickening mind recoiled 
from that tremendous death whicli now began to 
threaten the unfortunate adventurers. A single hope, 
however, still remained, and that was fixed upon De 
Beer Valléy, which might probably yield a supply of 
water, as it formed a kind of reservoir to a variety of 
periodical streams, that descended from the distant 
mountain® of Sneuwberg, Nieuwveldt, and Winter. 
berg. : | 
The appearance of this place from a distance was 
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extremely beautiful, and the Hottentots and cattle 
scampered towards it in full career the moment. it 
caught their eye; but when, on their arrival, they found 
no more than one little puddle of muddy water, their 
disappointment was indeed severe, and their looks were 
sufficiently distressing to have melted the most obdurate 
heart. A small quantity of the water was with dith- 
culty bailed out for the horses, and the oxen consumed 
the reeds of the valley with astonishing avidity, to 
which our author attributes that strength which they 
again exerted in the prosecution of the journey. 
Towards evening they proceeded slowly through a 
pass of the mountains which proved to be tolerably 
level, and about midnight arrived at a place where a 
little muddy and fetid water was discovered in a kind 
ef swamp, and eagerly swallowed by the Hottentots 
and cattle, while a bottle of chalybeate and another of _ 
hepatic water, that had been kept for experiment, af- 
forded an acceptable refreshment to our author and his 
companions, | ; | — 
Continuing their route for about five | ours,. they 
came to a clear, limpid stream, denominated the Keur — 
Fonteyn, or Choice Spring, whose waters were indeed. 
delightful; and it was with the greatest difficulty. 
that the Hottentots and cattle were restrained from. 
drinking of it to excess, after a severe a! stinence of; — 
four days. : hp * 
The next encampment was formed in the vicinity of 
the Olifant’s River, where a bog was discovered that. 
contained several hot springs of chalybeate water, 
which are much frequented by the neighbouring pea- 
sants, who are afflicted with sprains, bruises, or rheu- 
matic complaints. The surface of the bog was covered, 
with irregular pieces of ponderous iron-stone, which 
appeared to have bten in a state of fusion. ‘The chan-: 
nels through which the water ran, abounded with an 
orange-coloured sediment ; and the wells were com- 
pletely covered with a fine steel-blue scum, ‘The sides 
of the streamlets were embellished by a luxuriant shrub- — 
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bery, among which a zone-leafed geranium was ob+ 
served, climbing to the height of fifteen feet ; and the 
surrounding vegetation was more than usually fertile 
and exuberant. | 
 Thestream of the Olifant’s River was completely 
dried up by the long drought, and the face of the 
country was nearly as barren as the Karroo, on the op= 
posite side of the Black Mountains, except on the banks 
of the river, where the mimosas still retained their 
verdure, and presented their golden blossoms to the suns 

From hence out travellers turned off to the south~ 
ward, and-descended from a range of hills to Langé 
Kloof, or the Long Pass, which is a narrow tract, 
hemmed in between a successive chain of mountains 
to the south, and a range of green hills on the north, 
stretching without interruption to the length of one 
hundred and fifty miles; the northern hills terminate 
in the vicinity of Zwartkop’s River, and the moun- 
tainous chain on the opposite side runs into the sea 
near Camtoo’s Bay, and extends westward to the lofty 
mountains of Hex River. : 

» The kloof itself consists of a rich soil, finely em* 

‘pellished with vineyards, fruiteries, and gardens, di- 
yersified with patches of excellent pasturage, and 
plentifully supplied with water; but the only passage 
for waggons is considered as the most difficult road in 
the colony, and is therefore seldom made use of. 

In the ascent of this road, which was extremely 
natrow,\ steep, and rocky, it was rendered necessary 
to lift the waggons by main strength upon the succes- 
sive steps of the rock, which in many places were four 
feet above each other; and when our travellers had 
gained the summit, which was in fact one of the points 
in the chain denominated the Duyvil’s Kop, or the 
Devil’s Mountain, an astonishing proof of the insta- 
bility of the climate occurred ; for, whereas the wea- 
ther had been remarkably pleasant during the ascent, 
the heavens were now overspread with darkness, the 
avind blew fresh, aud an immense body of black vapour 
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was seento rise from the sea, whiclapproached, ir 

rolling volumes, till it completely enveloped the head 

of the mountain; the temperature of the air was also 

so much decreased, that the thermometer immediately 
sunk 35 degrees; yet, before the waggons had passed 

the highest peak, the mist was totally dispersed, and 

the curiosity of the travellers was then gratified with a 

view of the plains near the coast, that were apparently 

deluged with rain, while the northern side of the 

mountains enjoyed the beams of the sun, without the - 
interposition of -a single cloud. 

The descent of the mountain proved much more 
gradual than the opposite side, and the scenery was now 
changed from a small grassy surface to an extensive 
shrubbery, richly adorned with heaths and proteas, en- 
livened by the gay blossoms of the morea, the iris, and 
gladiolus, and finely perfumed by the reviving odours 
of the Cape sophora and the arduina. : 

At the feet of the mountainous chain was observed a 
~e wood, that extended, with little interruption, 
or near two hundred miles, and contained a surprising 
variety of forest trees, many of which were of an un- 
common height and large dimensions. The country 
is likewise beautifully wooded, about fifty miles to the 
eastward of the mountain, and finely diversified with 
streamlets, lakes, and rivers; while the surrounding 
hills are clumped with trees, and the romantic scenery 

‘terminates in a vast and impenetrable forest, 

_ The farm-houses were also superior in this part of 
the country to those which are usually found at so great 
a distance from Cape Town; the buildings were in 
general whitewashed, as _ the proprietors had collected 
a quantity ef shells from the adjacent coast, which they 
had reduced to lime; and a small inclosure was at- 
tached to each habitation, that was apparently designed 
for the family burying-ground; these mansions of the 
dead were commonly shaded bya grove of trees, and 
seemed to have engaged the attention of the peasants 
much more than the abedes of the living, . + - 
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Plettenberg’s Bay is situated in 34 deg. 6 min. south 
Jatitude, and 23 deg. 48 min. east latitude, distant 
from Cape Point three hundred and twenty miles. Like 
Zwartkop's Bay, it is entirely exposed to the south- 
east winds; and the eastern shore rounds off into the 
general direction of the coast, which from the landing- 
place resembles a lofty cone-shaped mountain, called 
by Dutch mariners “ The Grenadier’s Cap.” 

Close to the landing-place were observed a maga - 
zine for the reception of timber, a handsome dwell- 
ing-house, and a strong commodious building for the 
accommodation of soldiers. Not far from hence a 
small rivalet murmured along, whose banks were 
clothed with the elegant Strelitzia alba ; and the adja- 
eent forests yielded a rich abundance of the creeper, 
or native vine of Africa. 

Pursuing a westerly course from Plettenberg’s Bay, 
our author crossed several deep and dangerous rivers, 
and proceeded to a place denominated the Grootvader’s 
Bosch, from whence he continued his route through a 
beautiful valley to the drosdy of Zwellendam, which 
he found to be composed of about twenty houses, 
sprinkled over a fertile vale, that is supplied with an 
excellent stream of water, and adorned by the habita- 
tion of the landrost, which is, in fact, a comfortable 
building, surrounded with plantations of oak and ex- 
tensive gardens, that are abundantly stocked with a 
charming variety of fruit. 

The district of Zwellendam is situated between the 
Black Mountains and the sea coast, and stretches to the 
eastward as far as the commencement of Graaf Reynet. 
Tt is computed to contain near six hundred families, 
and the population of whites is about three thousand ; 
the number of Hottentots may be reckoned at twelve 
hundred, allowing two to each family, and that of the 
slaves is something more than double. 

Horses are brought up for sale in considerable nume- 
bers, but sheep and cattle are rather scarce ; few alite- 
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lopes are now found in the ‘district, exclusive of the 
reebok, duiker, and steenbok, though formerly the 
country abounded with large troops of the bontebok 
and the leucophoca, or blue antelope: hares and par- 
tridges are, however, extremely plentiful, and the 
woods are abundantly stored with a great variety of 
birds. — 
Our author now entered the district of Stellens 
Bosch, crossed the river Zonder End, and proceeded 
to a patch of excellent land, denominated the Zocte 
Melk Valley, that has been recently converted, by or- 
der of the government, into a station for cavalry. In 
the evening he took up his lodging at the Bavian’s 
Kloof, where a small number of Moravian mission- 
aries have been several years established, for the express 
purpose of teaching the unenlightened’ Hottentots the 
glorious doctrines of the Christian religion. 

After a night of undisturbed repose, he was 


awakened early by the most melodious sounds, which. 


proceeded from a group of female Hottentots, who 
were neatly dressed in printed cotton gowns, and ase 
sembled to chaunt their morning hymn. 

The ministers were three in number, of modest 
manners, humble deportment, and unfeigned piety 5 
lively and intelligent in conversation, they freely an- 
swered every question that was asked them;-and cheer- 
fully welcomed the traveller to their habitations, which 
were equally remarkable for cleanliness and simplicity. 
Their church was a plain. neat building ; their mill 
superior to any in the colony ; and their garden abun- 
dantly stocked with an excellent variety of useful ve~ 
getables. | 

Through the unremitting exertions of these men, 
six hundred Hottentots have been already united in one 
‘ society, who have been instructed in different trades, 
and live comfortably in little huts that are sprinkled 
over the valley, from whence they hire themselves out 


- 


occasionally to the neighbouring peasants, or employ 
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themselves at home in such avocations as are most con- 
genial to their own inclinations, and best adapted for 
the subsistence of themselves and their families. 

_ On Sundays they regularly attend their public devo- 
tions, when their apparel is extremely clean, and their 
behaviour truly devout. At the time of our author’s 
| Visit, about three hundred composed the congregation, 

to whom an excellent and pathetic discourse was de- 
livered by one of the fathers. he voices of the fe- 
males were in general harmonious, and their style of 
singing was extremely sweet and plaintive. 

To the southward of Bavian’s Kloof, at the point 
of a small mountain, isa warm spring, that is usually 
resorted to by invalids: the waters are strongly im~ 
pregnated with iron, like those in the vicinity af Oli- 
fant’s River ; and the ruins of a house are observed, 
that was formerly erected by the Dutch government 
for the accommodation of such persons as were inclined 
to use the bath. 

From hence Mr. Barrow proceeded in a westerly di- 
rection, across a steep sandy hill called the Hou Hoek, 
and descended the difficult pass of Hottentot Holland’s 
Kloof, from whence a magnificent view of the Cape 
peninsula greets the eye of the spectator, who alter= 
nately regards the sweeping shores of the two great 
bays and the intermediate isthmus with pleasure and 
astonishment. : 

From hence to Cape Town is a small distance of 
thirty-six miles, which our traveller easily accomplished 
in one day ; and, after a perilous tour of seven months, 
returned to his residence on the 18th of January, with 
that information which could only be obtained by a 
voluntary exposure of his health and person to many 
great and serious difficulties. 

Three months, however, had scarcely elapsed, when 
our adventurous author resolved to commence a journey 
to the northern parts of the colony, along the western 
coast ; and accordingly departed from Cape ‘Town, on 
the 10th of April, with a covered waggon, twelve 
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stout oxen, and a saddle-horse; attended by ore slave, 
a waggoner, aJeader, and an wecdi Gana: Hottentot io 
attend the relays. 

After two days journey ‘of about see lezeae miles, 
they arrived at Greone Kloof, a division of the Ca 
district, that consists of several clamps of small hills 
and vales, that are richly clothed with pasturage and 
well supplied with excellent water. Steenboks, ree- 
boks, and duikers are here exceeding plentiful, as are_ 
likewise korhaens, grouse, hares, and partridges. Va- 
rious: species of the amaryllis, and other bulbous- 
rooted plants were in bloom at the time of Mr, Bar- 
row’s visit, but the long drought had nearly despoiled 
the country of its verdure, which was now only to be 
found on the margins of the rivulets, or in the vicinity 
of the springs. a 

From the house of Slabert, which is the next stage 
beyond Gxeone Kloof, our traveller crossed the country 
to Saldanha Bay, which he describes as thé most se- 
cure and commodious sheet.of inland sea-water, for 
the reception of shipping, that he had ever seen: its _ 
length is about fifteen miles, and its entrance marked 
by three rocky islands, which, if properly fortified, 
would render the bay inaccessible to an enemy’s fleet. 

Two other islands were observed to the southward 
of the entrance, between which there is a passage 
called the Laguna, or Lake, where schooners, cutters, 
and fishing- vessels, might lie as securely as in a dock : 
but the most eligible and convenient anchorage for large. 
shipping is on the nort hern side, in a part denominated 
Hootjes Bay, which is land. locked, and completely 
sheltered from all the winds. The western shore of 
this bay is skirted by arange of granite rocks, where 
vessels might be careened and repaired with the great- 
est facility; there is. also a charming landing-place, 
near a considerable mass of granite; that might be 
‘easily converted into a commodious pier, 

The surface of the country between the Berg River 
and Saldanha Lay, though flat and sandy, is completely 
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covered with a continued forest of shrubbery, . Its po- 
pulation is very trifling, on account of the scarcity of 
water, but the ground is uncommonly fertile, yielding 
an excellent return of wheat and barley, and producing 
a variety of garden plants, as melons, pumpkins, cau- 
liflowers, &c., in great exuberance. 

About fifteen miles to the northward of Hootjes 
Bay, over a sandy slip of land, is the bay of St. Helena, 
whose appearance is nearly similar to that of ‘lable Bay, 
with this difference, that it is rather more exposed to 
the north and north-westerly gales. 

Our traveller now crossed the Berg River in a boat, 
and floated over the waggon by means of a cask to the 
opposite side, where his progress was ereatly retarded 
by the extreme heaviness of the roads, and the uniform 
surface of sand and bushes, which completely puzzled 
the driver, though an inhabitant. of the country, and 
. perplexed the journey with fruitless turnings, till the 
earth was overspread with darkness before they are 
rived at any human habitation: at length, however, 
after a long and wearisome search, they atrived at a 
~ miserable hovel, that.was constructed of rushes, in the 

- midst of a sandy plain, where it was found impossible 
to provide the cattle with either shelter, food, or wa- 
‘ter; Mr. Barrow therefore resolved to proceed, at the 
“hazard of losing his way a second time, to the next 
dwelling, which was said to be four miles distant. 
This, on our author’s arrival, was found but little 
superior to the other, as the house bore the marks of 
extreme penury, and its inhabitants were apparently 
wretched ; yet they possessed a couple of cows, a little 
corn, afew sheep, and some goats, with which, our au- 
thor justly remarks, they must of necessity be better cir- 
cumstanced than the generality of peasants in Europe. 
A fresh team of oxen was fortunately procured at 
the eastern extremity of the sandy plain, where the 
country was spotted with a variety of farms, that pro- 
duced grain, fruits, tobacco, and a tolerale number 
ot cattle. 
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After a slow and tedious progress for about thirty 
miles, beyond the northern point of a clump of moun- 
tains, denominated the Piquet Berg, a grand and cu- 
rious spectacle presented itself to our travellers, who 
beheld with astonishment a multitude of pyramidical 
columns, many of which were several hundred feet in 
height and as many in diameter, rising out of the 
coarse crystallized sand, and fragments of sand-stone, 
along the summit, which were several miles in width, 
and only bounded in length by the horizon. From 
the cavernous appearance of: these columns, which 
had hitherto so well resisted the ravages of time, and 
the coarse sand with which their bases were enve- 
Joped, it was sufficiently evident that they were ori- 
ginally united, and in al] probability might then form 
ene connected mountain, similar in its appearance to 
the northern range. BS 

A large sheet of water, called the Verlooren Valley, 
or the Forlorn Lake, is composed of the united stream- 
lets which meander among these hills: it bore some 
resemblance to the Knysa, in the vicinage of Pletten- 
berg’s Bay; but instead of the verdant margin and 
lofiy trees by which the Knysa is beautifully skirted, 
the Forlorn Lake was surrounded by extensive sands, 
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dreary rocks, and barren mountains. ~ - 


After crossing the Olifant, or Elephant’s River, at a 


part where the banks were covered with a luxuriance 
of rice that vied in colour with the falling snow, Mr. 
Barrow obtained a fresh supply of sixteen oxen, and 
in the space of eight hours effected a passage over 
_ the great chain of mountains, whose ascent was lofty 
and magnificent, and the intermediate roads that ser= 
pentized among the lower passes were dreadfully steep 
and rocky, 3 

On approaching the summit of the chain, where a 
variety of romantic peaks appeared that were near a 
thousand feet in height, the weather suddenly changed 
_ from a mild and serene temperature to a perfect hurri= 
cane, that roared with terrific power amidst the exca* 
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vations of the mountains: yet on this elevated and un- 
comfortable situation, our author observed a hut 
which a peasant had erecred in the vicinity. of a little 
"spring, that served. to slake his thirst, while'a scanty 
supply of bread might be procured from the little spot 
of ground that was attached to the cottage. 
From hence our traveller proceeded to the Bokke- 
yeld’s Mountain, which in its appearance and pro- 
duce greatly resembles the mountains of Sneuwberg, 
and was much annoyed by a violent storm of thunder, 
-yain and hail, that fell with incredible fury, and pre- 
sented to the view of the spectators a profusion of hail- 
stones, that measured six-tenths of an inch in diame- 
ter. After which, in the course of a few days, the 
surface of the mountain was completely clothed with a 
rich assemblage of herbaceous plants, and elegantly 

embroidered with a profusion of red, white, and yel- 
low oxalis. ? : 

Having procured an addition to his people, as a pro- 

tection against ihe savages and for the purpose of 
guides oyer an uninhabited desert, our author descend- 
ed from the precipice, which in many parts was not 
less than two thousand feet, and halted about midnight 
on the banks of the. Thorn River, whose saline waters 
‘unexpectedly ran in a rapid stream : the heavy rains, 
however, ‘had not extended to this place, as the sur- 
face of the country was remarkably dry, and the suc- 
culent plants were so completely shrivelled as scarcely 
to afford asingle mark of vegetation. | 

From hence the route was continued across the De- 

sert toa narrow pass among the hills, which are con- 
sidered as the commencement of the Namaaqua coun- 
try. The surface was broken into hill and dale, but 
generally destitute of vegetation, except the hooker. 
boom, or quiver tree, which is frequently seen on the 
sides of the hills, and a few species of the geranium, 
{hat were occasionally found in some of the passes. 

Removing ten miles further, they arrived at the bed | 

of the Hartebeest River, which, though finely shaded 
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with spreading mimosas, was entirely dry. A stream 
of clear fresh water was however found, by digging 
five feet under the pebbly and crystallized sand ; and 
Mr. Barrow seems inclined to think, from this and si- 
milar experiments, that the generality of the African 
rivers are supplied with such subterranean waters. 

In the vicinity of this place was discovered a craal, 
or horde, of Namaaqua Hottentots, who possessed 
about three thousand sheep, besides a few cattle, and 
' aherd of beautiful little goats, that were spotted like 

2 leopard. = 

As the natives of this place could neither understand 
the language of the Hottentots nor speak a word of 
Dutch, our adventurer proceeded to the hovel of a 
Dutch peasant, situated in a narrow defile between 
two ranges of mountains, where the company was re- 
ceived by a tall old man, whose sallow visage, strag- 
gling hair, and dingey beard, were well suited for the 
descriptive pen of the novelist. -Unaceustomed to the 
visits of strangers, he was evidently agitated at our au- 
thor’s entrance, who observed an ancient matron in the 
chimney corner, whose face was full as black as that 
of her bearded master ; anda female slave, whose ap- 
pearance was exactly similar to the two former, was 
communded to supply the hearth with fuel, and to pro- 
vide a repast for the weary travellers. A quarter of a 
sheep was accordingly broiled, and served up on the 
lid of an old chest, that was covered with a piece of 
cloth exactly similar to that which composed the petii« 
coat of the cook. | 

In the course of conversation, our traveller found 
that his host, who bore the appearance of extreme po- 
verty and wretcheduess, was in fact a wealthy miser, 
possessing an abundance of flocks and herds, and 
placing out large sums of money at interest ; while the 
old Hottentot, who had at least passed one century, : 
and the slave, were his only companions, and a tribe 
of Hottentots, who resided round his hovel in detached 
straw huts, were his only dependants, ~ 
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Our author now proceeded to the Khamies Berg, 
the highest point of which he attempted to ascend on 
horseback ; but he was soon prevented by a heavy 
shower, which obliged him to seek a shelter in the 
hovel of a peasant that stood on the general summit 
of the mountain. As, however, there was no appear- 
ance of the rain abating, and as the cold began to grow 
very intense, it was judged expedient to give up the 
original attempt, and descend the mountain with all 

ossible expedition. | 

All the numerous tribes of Namaaquas, who for- 
merly. possessed an abundance of cattle, and cheer- 
fully drove their flocks to the plains which lie between 
the Khamies and the Groote or Orange River, are in 
less than one century diminished to four insignificant | 
hordes, who are in fact the drudges of the neighbour- 
ing peasants. x 

The language of the Namaaqua Hottentots varies 
exceedingly from the other tribes of their nation, 
though they universally retain that clapping of the 
tongue, by which the Hottentots are peculiarly distin- 
guished. ‘Their stature is commonly higher, and they 
are less robust than the generality of the eastern tribes. 
_ Among the females, some were observed whose fi- 
gures were truly elegant, and their vivacity pleasing. 
‘Like the Hottentots of the east, they bestow an abun- 
‘dance of pains upon their little leather aprons, which 
are fancifully adorned with a profusion of beads, shells, 
copper chains, &c. , 

Their huts are likewise widely different to those 
which are erected by the Hottentots of the colony, 
‘the Bosjesmans, or the natives of Caffraria; they are 
framed of semicircular sticks, and covered with a kind 
of matting made of sedges; they are about twelve 
feet in diameter, and so truly commodious, that the 
peasantry of the adjacent Khamies Berg very frequent- 
ly model their own habitations by those simple dwell- 
ings of these Namaaquas. : 

Like the Caffres, they are remarkably attentive to 
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their cattle, “and give an artificial direction to the 

horns of: the oxen, after the manner: of that na- 

ee. The herds that were seen in the possession of 
utchmen and Hottentots were bony, large, 


sient weapone) oily fr om the focregse of wild beasts 
and a dread of the savage Bosjesmans, are accounted 
useless, they are evidently well acquainted with poi- 
sonous substances, with which the points of their ar- 
rows were probably rubbed, when the kloofs of the 
Khamies Berg abounded with a variety of game, and 
‘were often frequented by beasts of prey. 

Previous to our author's arrival at the foot of the 
sitehabsta tts a considerable stir had been occasioned in, 
the country by the following porren ae Hotten+ 
tot, who had for some time attémpted drive his 
master’s cattle into a pool of water, suddenly beheld a 
very large lion, couching in the midst of the pool, 
with its eyes directly fixed upon him: alarmed at so 
dreadful and unexpected an appearance, he instantly 
ran through the herd, hoping thereby to elude the 
dreadful pursuit ; as in in all probability the monster 
swould sacrifice the first beast that came in his way. 
‘The Hottentot was, however, totally mistaken ; for on 
his turing hi head, b 


possible. Breathless, and nearly fainting with terror, he 


now clirobed up an aloé-tree, the trunk of which had 


tatity, been cut into steps for the purpose of ascend- 

ng with the greater facility to some birds’ nests that 
built among the foliage: the lion, at the same 
moment, sprang towards him, but fortunately missed 


his aim, and fell to the earth, where *he remained for 


the space of twenty-four hours, at the expiration of 


which he gave the wretched prisoner leisive to run _ 


home, while he went to quench his thirst at a neigh- 
Rapring: spring; atid such was his perseverance, that 


those pict are reared at . 


ea 1e perceived the lion had ‘already ‘ 
passed the cattle, and was following him as quick as 
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he afterwards returned to the tree, and hunted the Hot= 


sly consisted of horses, sheep, and horned cattle. ° 
At this place Mr. Barrow held some conversation 
“with a person known by the name of a Damara 3 
though his appearance exactly resembled that of the 
Caffres, who represented the Damaras as a very indi- 
gent tribe, whose existence chiefly depended on the 
exchange of copper ornaments, which they manufac- 
ture, with the Briquas and the Namaaquas. Their 
country, which extends along the sea-coast from some 
distance beyond the Orange River to the tropic, pro- 
duces nothing for the support of cattle, but is richly 
- €arnished with an abundance of copper ore, from which 
the Damaras extract the pure metal in the following 
tanner : . 
flaving made a sort of charcoal ‘ from ‘the wood of 
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their mimosas, the flame of which is smothered by sand, 
they break the ore into little pieces, and lay an alter- 
nate strata of the materials in a small inclosure of 
stones; the charcoal is then kindled, and blown with 
several pair of bei ows, that are curiously made from 
gemsbok’s skins and furnished with the horns of those 
animals in place of pipes. eo. 

By this simple process the copper is obtained in its 
- pure metallic state, and then manufactured into brace- 

lets, chains, rings, &c. by means of two stones, which 

supply the want of an anvil and hammer. ‘Their rings 
and the links of their chains are all open, as they have” 
not yet discovered the art of soldering; but tue work- 
manship in general is extremely good, and such as an 
_artisan, supplied with better tools, need not blush to 
acknowledge for bis own. | 

Having dried their clothes, our traveller with his 
companions now quitted the craal, and continued their 
descent of the mountain till the approach of night, 
when they safely reached the plain, and pursued their 
journey with pleasure and facility by the ight of the 
moon, which completely ilumined the circumjacent | 
country with her soft reviving beams. Next morning — 
the thermometer stood at the freezing point, and the — 
surface of the ground was covered with a hoar frost. _ 

From hence Mr: Barrow teturned to the Bokkeveld, 
and received a visit on the borders of the Desert from 
a Bosjesman captain, with the inhabitants of his craal 
and a number of female Namaaquas, whose husbands 
and children were in the service of the neighbouring 
farmers. One of these particularly arrested our aw- 
thor’s attention, who afhrms that she was upwards of 
a hundred years old, and possessed of a daughter who 
headed five ‘generations. On being asked whether 
she recollected the first visit of the Christians to her 
country, she shook her head mournfully, and replied 
that she had sufficient cause to remember that event ; 
for, whereas she was a total stranger to hunger before 
their arrival, she now found it a difficult matter to get 
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sufficient for the absolute wants of nature. The ge- 
neral appearance of the horde was very deplorabie ; 
yet, through the laudable exertions of the captain and 
a few well-disposed farmers, several hordes of the va- 
grant Bosjesmans have been brought in, and supplied 
with a considerable quantity of sheep and cattle which 
may probably wean them by degrees from a life of 
peril, poverty, and nakedness. Anxious to effect a 
work of so great importance as the civilization of this 
unhappy people, one of the worthy Moravians has 
| kindly offered to go amongst them, and endeavour to 
promote that sense of comfort to themselves, and des 
votion to their Creator, which has been so successfully 
diffused among the inhabitants of Bavian’s Kloof. 
Other missionaries have likewise undertaken to instruct | 
them in the mild doctrines of Christianity ; by whose 
gentle and humarie conduct it may certainly be expects 
ed, that these untutored savages will learn to place a 
degree of confidence in persons of a different come 

lexion to their own nation, who will-doubtless use 
their best endeavours to convine them that the present 
government of the colony is widely different from that 
which shamefully sanctioned te Dutch peasantry in 
all their lawless and vile oppressions. 
~ Pursuing an easterly diréction, our author now tra 
versed a rough stony country, and in about two days 
arrived at the foot of the Ha tam Mountain, where 
he found the inhabitants greatiy alarmed on account of 
a hostile party of Bosjesmans, who had recently driven 
off a considerable number of sheep and oxen, with 
which, after wounding two Hottentots with their poi~ 
soned arrows, they had retreated to the kloots of the 
mountain. 
- One of the unfortunate persons’ who suffered in 
this occurrence was wounded dangerously in the an- 
kle-joint, where the arrow had broken, and inflamed. 
the leg, which was dreadfully swelled as nigh as ne 
knee, As the people were entirely ignorant of any 
2K 2 
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proper method of treatment in sucha case, Mr. Barrow 
humanely examined the wound, which was already 
apparently encircled with gangrene, and directed them 
to apply a poultice of bread, oil, and onions; and to 
wash it occasionally with a solution of ammonia pre-_ 
parata. This advice was immediately put in practice, 
and at the expiration of four days our author had the 
pleasure to find that the appearance of the wound be- 


- gan to change materially for the better. PR 


__ The general face of the country, in the division of 
Hantam, resembles that of the Sneuwberg, is lightly - 
sprinkled with cottages, and produces an excellent 

breed of sheep and cattle. The horses are indeed sub-- 
ject to a disease that prevails greatly in Graaff Reynet ;. 

it is, however, remarkably partial, for while it rages 

near the base of the eminence, the flat summit is en- 

tirely free, on which account every native has the li- 

berty of sending eight horses, during the sickly season, 

to this part of the mountain. i 

A troop of locusts, with which the country is much 
infested, was observed by aur traveller, as they passed 
the eastern side of the Hantam. ‘ For several hours,” 
says he, * they continued to hover in the air, at sucha 
height as not to be individually distinguished ; but their 
- immense number formed a kind of cloud, that corn- 
pletely took off the radiated beams of the sun, and cast 
aconfused shadow upon the ground.” 

In the Bokkeveld and the Kamies Berg, these insects 
had been exceedingly troublesome for the last two years, 
till, after a variety of unsuccessful experiments, the far- 
mers at last found out an expedient to save their corn, 
which they immediately reduced to practice, by kind- 
ling fires of sour acrid plants, that soon created such 
an insufferable smoke as the locusts were obliged to 
shun by a speedy migration. . 

Lhe Hantam Mountain consists of a number.of ho-. 
rizontal strata of sand-stone, like the bold fronts of t 
Camdeboo, that support the Sneuwberg : and, as it is 
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evidently the most elevated line in the colony, it may 
in fact be considered as a part of the same ridge. 

During the winter monthis, it 1s excessively cold, on 

account of its great elevation; andvits sides: are laved 
by a variety of streams that flow from. thence to every 
point in the compass. aber ags 

Proceeding from bence in a south-easterly direction, 
- our traveller ascended the adjacent heights of -Rogge= 

veld, which have probably received their. name from a 
species of rye-grass, found in great abundance among 
the hollows, where the cattle commonly find sufficient 
for their subsistence in the summer. In some parts the 
Roggeveld presents to the next lower terrace a per 
penpeway wall of stone mear four thousand feet in 
ieight; yet from such uncommon elevations the de- 
scent is merely perceptible, The Fish River, which 
rises frem the summit of the mountain, pursues an 
easterly course, with scarcely any current ;, and the 
summit itself is so unequal, as to give it the appearance 
of a mountainous chain rising out of the general sure 
face. Of these the highest .is denominated. the Kom, 
-or Cup Mountain, and is said to ascend to the amazing 
elevation of five thousand feet above the,plains of Kar- 
roo. In the-depth of winter the Roggeveld is buried 
in snow, when the peasants are obliged to drive their 
-herds to the plain, where they continue till the come 
mencement of spring, in temporary dwellings of straw 
or rushes. iy” 

The country to the eastward, is chiefly inhabited by 
the Bosjesmans, a horde of which, called the Koranas, 
dwelt on the right side of the Orange River, and are 
described as a very formidable race, being at once more 
cruel and courageous than the other tribes of their na- 
tion. ‘Though they possess a few flocks and herds, 
they have the same wandering and dishonest inclina- 
tions as the other Bosjesmans; hence the Cattres of 
Briequa, who reside in the vicinity of their territories, 
are frequently stripped of their possessions, wounded, 
and enslaved, by the fierce Koranas, whose enormous 
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shields * defy the hassagais of their enemies, while 
they scatter desolation around them by means of their 
poisoned arrows. 

Large parties of four or five hundred frequently go 
out in‘quest of plunder, when the division of the spoil 
generally creates au altercation between the dearest 
friends, who common y terminate their disputes by a 
horrid 1 massacre of each other, till but few of the sa- 
wage victors are left upon the field. 

‘A traveller, who merely quits his native abode in 
quest of curiosities or delightful spectacles, would 
most probably be disgusted with a route across” 
the Roggeveld Mountain, where the country is ex- 
tremely naked, the roads miserable, and the dreary 
scene unenlivened by the appearance of native animals. 
Vultures, kites, and crows, are the only birds that are 
found. Of the former, our author fired at one of that 
Species called by ornithologists the conder ; its size 
was amazing ; the spread of its wings ten feet one inch; 
and its strength so considerzble, that after its wing was 
broken by the discharge of the gun, it kept three dogs 
‘at bay for a considerable time, and at last seized one of - 
them with its elaws, and tore away a large piece of its 
flesh ; when the others instantly lost their courage, 
and retreated with the utmost precipitation. 

After a progress of twelve days along the summit of 
4he mountain, Mr, Barrow descended to the Karroo 
plains, where the eye is fatigued with a barren level, 
‘that is only bounded by the ‘horizon ; ; and the mind 
alarmed by a variety of tremendous dangers, without 
the transient enjoyment of one charming scene, or the 
occasional relief which is sometimes afforded by a rapid 
succession of cifferent images, 

On the western sides of ‘those arid plains are several 
clumps of lofty mountains, inclosing — vales and fertile 


* One of these shields was seen by Mr. Barrow, who affirms 
‘that it was made from the hide of an eh Sy uae and measured 
six feet by four. . 
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meadows, that are called the Little Bokkeveld: these 
are evidently ramifications of the great chain already 
described, and the intermediate tracts appear to have 
been the beds of lakes, as they contain a great number 
of springs and swamps, and are copiously supplied with 
water, when the surrounding lands are literaliy burnt 
with the excessive drought. The winter is not so se- 
vere in this part as at the Roggeveld, as it merely 
obliges the inhabitants to remove their cattle tothe piains 
of Karroo, while themselves may remain, without any 
material inconvenience, at their usual habitations. 
Our author now repassed the great chain of mourns 
‘tains, through the Eland’s Kloof, where he found the 
road considerably bétter than he expected, trom the 
accounts of the peasants; and from whence he again 
contemplrted the venerable ruins that lay scatiered 
around beneath the influence of corroding time 
Between the feet of this chain aud a parallel range of 
hills, denominated the Kardouw, the Olifant’s River 
pursues its course ; and a spring of chalybeate water is 
found on one of the adjacent hils, whose temperature 
is 108 deg. of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. A house 
was erected near the bath, by order of the Dutch go- 
vernment, for the accommodation of such persons as 
frequented the waters ; but, like the generality of the 
public buildings, it is now falling swiftly todecay. 
The division of the Four-and-twenty Rivers extends 
from the western side of the Kardouw to the banks of 
the Kerg River. This tract of country, including 
Zwartland, is a flat extensive plain, well supplied 
with water, richly clothed with corn, grass, and fruits, 
and more considerable in its population than most parts 
of the colony. / ; 
With a proper degree of labour and attention to the 
culture of the land, 6ur author affirms that a suffic 
cient supply of all the necessaries of life might be 
raised within the great chain of mountains, both for 
the consumption of the Cape and all the yessels that 
oecasionally drequent its ports. 
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After crossing ‘the Berg River, Mr. Barrow eritered 
Zwartland, where he found the natives busily employ- 
éd in ploughing up the ground, which till the late 
rains had proved impenetrable to their attempts. This 
division is supplied with an abundance of wells and 
spritigs; but the waters are so strongly and universally 
impregnated with salt, as to be scareely borne in the 
mouth of a ‘person who’ has not been long accustomed 
to the use of them ; the inhabitants, however, prefer 
them to the most salubrious springs, which they term 
tasteless and insipid. A remarkable instance of this 
was observed in an-‘old man-who resided in the Bok- 
keveld, from whence he regularly sent, by every op- 
portunity, fora few bottles of the saline water that he 
had been accustomed to drink from the tender years of 
‘nfaney.’ 0° : ‘d 

Leaving Zwartland and its salt waters to the enjoy- 
merit of the natives, our author now pursued his jour- 
ney across the Tiger Berg, or Tiger Mountain, from 
whence he proceeded to the Cape, and safely arrived 
at his Habitation onthe 2d of June, 1798, after a te- 
dious progress, that: originated in the most laudable 
motives, and consequently entitled him to that applause 
which a generous public is ever ready to bestow on the 
gallant characters who cheerfully submit to a tempora- 
ry suspension of their native enjoyments, and venture 
their persons in-an unknown country, in order to elu- 
€idate such parti¢u'ars as mow engage the attention of 
men of, letters, and may hereafter prove of great im- 
portance to Europeans in general, 
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